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Announcement  of  special  interest  to  you  who  are  in  advertising  or  marketing: 

Let  your  advertising  benefit 

fi'om  all  four  characteristics 

of  Ivy  League  Group  readers 

(based  on  a  new  1979  research  study  conducted  by  the  Harvard  Business  School) 


Education 


99.5%  Attended  college 
34.0%  Masters 
22.8%  Doctorates 

AllluenCe  ownership  of  cars,  homes,  insurance,  etc.  Plus 

travel,  hobbies,  beverages,  etc. 

$43,209  Median  household  income 
$39,080  Median  individual  income 
$104,750  Median  value  of  house 
35.6%  _  $100,000+  value  of  investments 
35.0%  —  $100,000+  life  insurance 
27.5%  —  own  imported  cars 
24.2%  —  own  second  home 
70.6%  —  hold  valid  passports 

IniluenCe   important  as  consumers  who  set  the  pace  and 

establish  patterns.  Also  important  as  corporate  officers  and  directors. 

11.3%  —  President/Chief  Executive  Officer/ 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
10.3%  —  Vice  President/Senior  Vice  President 
38.6%  —  Professional  (doctors,  lawyers,  educators) 
22.9%  —  Member  Board  of  Directors  own  company        ^B 
22.5%  —  Member  Board  of  Directors  other  company      V 

Loyalty  to  their  coUege  and  to  their  magazine;  extending 

effectiveness  of  your  company's  advertising  messages. 

92.7  read/looked  through  3  of  the  last  4  issues 
84.4  read/looked  through  4  of  the  last  4  issues 

.Most  im[)ortant,  these  437,000  men  and  women  will  be  seeing  your 
advertising  in  the  friendly,  familiar,  thumbed-through  awaited 
almo.sphere  of  their  own  alumni  magazines. 


For  complete  1979  research  report,  rates,  closing  dates,  call  or  write  the  Ivy  Group's  national 
advertising  sales  representatives:        _,-        ■m.m        ,*  r»       t  'j_ 

The  Mortimer  Berkowitz 
Company,  Inc. 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
(212)  586-1311 
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In  this  issue 


12     A  Conversation  with  Pat  Kenny 

Alumnus,  former  faculty  member  and  dean  (of  Brown  and  Pembroke), 
longtime  neighbor  and  first  resident  of  the  renovated  Gardner  House  — 
Robert  W.  "Pat"  Kennv  '25  is  all  these  things.  In  this  wide-ranging  con- 
versation with  BAM  Associate  Editor  Jay  Barry  '50,  Kenny  travels 
through  the  territory  of  memory  —  with  wit  and  candor. 

19     Puttin'  on  the  Ritz 

In  search  of  the  perfect  face,  cub  reporter  Linda  Lehrer  '76  Ph.D. 
attended  a  beauty  workshop  sponsored  by  Charles  of  the  Ritz  for  the 
Brown  Club  in  New  York.  "As  a  person  whose  favorite  fairy-tale  was 
Cinderella,  "  she  writes,  "1  was  enthralled  by  the  whole  idea  of  being 
transformed  into  a  beautiful  new  creature." 

24     Why  Is  This  Man  Still  Smiling?  John  Robinson's  13-Hour  Day. 

Spend  a  day  with  Brown's  Dean  of  Students,  as  the  BAM's  Janet  Phil- 
lips did,  but  be  forewarned:  John  Robinson  '67  travels  non-stop. 

33     The  American  Political  System: 

Is  It  Coping  With  the  Problems  of  Our  Society? 

With  their  hands  on  the  pulse  of  the  American  people,  three  astute 
observers  —  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Amitai  Etzioni,  and  John  Gardner  — 
give  their  diagnosis  of  the  American  condition. 

40     Confessions  of  a  First-Class  Klutz 

In  search  of  the  Perfect  Sport,  sophomore  Deborah  Cogen  writes, 
"Charlie  Brown  is  Babe  Ruth  compared  to  me." 
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The  first  women's 
swimming  team 

Editor:  I  graduated  from  Pembroke  Col- 
lege in  Brown  University  in  1931.  I  was  on 
the  swimming  team  for  four  years.  My  sister, 
Clara  R.  Fitzgerald  Collis  '28,  was  the  captain 
of  the  first  swimming  team  at  Pembroke.  It 
was  organized  in  1928.  We  swam  at  the  Plan- 
tations Club  pool.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1930 
and  1931  we  had  a  famous  Olympic  star  on 
our  team,  Albina  Osipowich  ['33|  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

We  also  swam  against  some  famous 
Olympic  stars:  among  them  was  Agnes 
Geraghty  of  New  York  University  and  also 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Margaret  S.  Morriss  was  dean  of  Pem- 
broke at  that  time.  Look  up  a  few  records: 
Granted  we  didn't  have  the  money  you  have 
today  but  we  had  some  excellent  athletic 
teams. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  still  living  who  can 
verify  the  fact  that  the  first  swimming  team 
was  organized  fifty-two  years  ago —  not 
seven  (as  siated  in  the  March  BAM  —  Editor]. 
And  believe  me  we  had  a  good  team! 

AGNES  FITZGERALD  SNELL  '31 
South  Yarmouth.  Masf. 

'Downbeat  and  negative' 

Editor:  1  am  certainly  very  much  in  favor 
of  featuring  the  Brown  women's  swimming 
team  as  you  did  in  the  March  issue  but  not  in 
a  negative,  downbeat  way.  She  (Joy  Ryan] 
gave  a  few  flips  of  her  hand  to  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  team  she  deserted,  but  her 
whole  attitude  is  negative.  Brown  desper- 
ately needs  to  put  its  best  foot  forward  in  all 
matters,  and  the  girl  swimmers  are  a  team 
that  came  from  nowhere  to  national  promi- 
nence on  their  enthusiasm  and  hard  work. 

Miss  Ryan  moans  that  she  has  been 
swimming  for  ten  years  and  wants  out.  Per- 
haps she  never  should  have  tried  to  be  a 
swimmer  and  perhaps  the  excellence  of  her 
teammates  is  what  discourages  her  most. 
She  doesn't  hesitate  to  give  a  dim  view  of  a 
very  successful  program  and  none  of  our 
successful  coaches,  John  Anderson,  football. 
Cliff  Stevenson,  soccer,  or  Paul  Schilling, 
hockey,  would  want  her  attitude  to  pervade 
the  locker  room.  I  think  she  will  miss  most 
the  companionship  and  friendship  of  the 
girls  she  is  leaving  and  she  mentioned  this 


several  times,  but  fails  to  realize  it  might  be 
the  most  satisfying  experience  of  her  time  at 
Brown.  All  in  all  it  is  downbeat  publicity 
when  a  better  stance  is  deserved.  I 

H.  STANTON  SMITH '2ll 

Proi'ideiice 
Other  letter  writers  have  requested  copies  of  the 
March  issue  to  be  used  for  recruiting  purposes, 
particularly  for  sunmmers.  —  Editor  i 

Advice  for  Joy  Ryan 

Editor:  I  wanted  to  let  Joy  Ryan  know      > 
how  much  I  appreciated  her  perceptions  of 
swimming  at  Brown,  and  to  warn  her  of  re- 
hrement's  perils.  Ms.  Rvan,  vou  indicated 
that  you  harbor  residual  urges  to  jump  into  a 
pool.  1  recommend  that  you  resist  the  temp-    i 
tation.  Swimming  is  a  lousy  exercise  for  for- 
mer racers.  Once  it  has  been  used  for  com- 
petition, swimming  is  not  satisfying  as  a 
non-competitive  activity. 

I  swam  for  heavens  knows  how  many 
years,  and  captained  the  '74  Brown  team.  I 
retired  to  two  years  of  lap  swimming  and 
found  it  meaningless. 

Another  former  racer  and  I  began  to  run, 
with  the  intention  of  someday  jogging  ten  or 
fifteen  miles.  Sporting  life  was  renewed!  Our 
exercising  allowed  for  companionship,  and 
provided  us  with  a  mountain  to  climb  —  at 
our  own  pace,  not  the  coach's. 

Ms.  Ryan,  make  a  clean  break  from 
swimming.  Find  a  new  love.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  "just  friends"  when  the  affair  is  over. 

JIM  ZECKHAUSER  '74 
Chicago 

Dr.  Sturner's 
commitment 

Editor:  In  your  article  on  Rhode  Island's 
chief  medical  examiner.  Dr.  William  Q.  Stur- 
ner,  you  failed  to  mention  his  interest  in  un- 
dergraduate medical  education  and  his  com- 
mitment to  the  Brown  Program  in  Medicine. 
Every  spring  Dr.  Stumer  offers  an  elective 
course  in  medical  jurisprudence.  Tuesday 
evenings,  the  sometimes  dry  lectures  in  the 
basic  medical  sciences  are  replaced  by  dis- 
cussions on  environmental  law,  workmen's 
compensation,  occupational  health,  in- 
voluntary commitment,  and  the  ethics  of 
clinical  investigation.  Dr.  Sturner's  guest  lec- 
turers are  knowledgeable,  articulate,  and  apt 
to  generate  some  fireworks:  for  example,  a 


lawyer  and  a  physician-researcher  on  the 
same  podium  trying  to  agree  on  what  con- 
stitutes informed  consent.  The  course  con- 
cludes with  a  mock  malpractice  trial  held  in 
the  Providence  Court  House  with  the  stu- 
dents serving  as  witnesses  and  members  of 
the  jury.  While  others  talk  about  exposing 
medical  students  to  sociological  and  ethical 
issues  in  health-care  delivery.  Dr.  Sturner  is 
doing  exactly  that. 

PETER  I.  PANTON  '79,  '82  M.D. 

Campnis 

WhenE.F.  Hutton 
talks  .  .  . 

Editor:  I  submit  the  following  in  re- 
sponse to  the  article,  "Why  Do  People  Listen 
When  George  Ball  '60  Talks?"  (December, 
1979): 

Now  that  the  Brouni  Alumnt  Monthly  has 
orovided  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  with  a  great 
deal  of  free  advertising,  perhaps  it  should 
ilso  allow  some  of  E.  F.  Mutton's  clients 
;qual  time. 

The  strategy  of  seeking  out  "entrepre- 
aeurial  management"  situations  is  an  attrac- 
ive  one,  to  be  sure,  but  in  E.  F.  Hutton's 
lands  it  has  two  fateful  flaws  for  the  small 
investor. 

The  first  is  a  total  lack  of  concern  with 
iming  and  technical  factors.  The  fundamen- 
als  of  a  company's  balance  sheet  may  soothe 
I  financial  analyst's  soul,  but  they  do  not 
lelp  the  small  investor  sleep  any  better  when 
he  principal  market  interest  in  the  com- 
lany's  stock  is  being  generated  by  E.  F.  Hut- 
on.  My  experience  with  Hutton  suggests 
hat  small  investors  are  encouraged  to  buy  at 
I  he  market  price  (which  invariably  turns  out 
obe  high),  and  then  are  grouped  with  larger 
nvestors  to  sell  out  in  blocks  at  prices  they 
lid  not  anticipate  when  they  agreed  to  a  sell 
irder  (and  which  invariably  turn  out  to  be 
jw). 

This  flaw  also  suggests  that  the  Hutton 
trategy  confuses  the  goals  of  small  and  large 
nvestors.  Small  investors  are  generally  not 
leople  in  high  tax  brackets,  and  therefore  do 
lOt  particularly  care  about  capital  gains.  And 
hose  small  investors  whose  retirement  is  al- 
eady  covered  by  other  means  do  not  gener- 
Uy  look  to  sock  $5,000  or  $10,000  into  "en- 
repreneurial  situations"  for  five  years  or  so. 
\nd  they  certainly  cannot  afford  to  do  so  on 
nargin  —  a  portion  of  which  can  be  re- 
ouped  by  larger  investors  in  higher  tax 
(rackets. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  second  flaw. 
iVhat  the  "enormously  successful  investor" 
outs  as  part  of  Hutton's  strategy  —  and 
»hich  was  not  mentioned  in  the  BAM  article 
-is  that  accounts  using  a  great  deal  of  mar- 
in  are  encouraged.  In  a  market  with  no  cer- 
ain  trends  —  such  as  has  been  the  case  for 
he  past  two  years  —  a  significant  margin  po- 
ition  in  "entrepreneurial  situations"  is  very 
langerous  for  a  small  investor.  With  margin 
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Getaway  to  Yesterday 

Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  mtxlem 
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REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residenhal  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 


interest  running  at  nearly  18  percent  and  in- 
flation running  at  18  percent.  Button  has  to 
do  extraordinarily  well  just  to  keep  the  small 
investor  even. 

But  the  "entrepreneurial  management" 
situation  strategy  has  not  done  very  well  at 
all  over  the  past  two  years;  and  the  accounts 
of  small  investors  who  have  been  encour- 
aged both  to  buy  at  the  market  price  and  to 
use  margin  have  been  driven  into  the  dust. 
Parhcularly  under  such  circumstances  does 
Wall  Street's  generic  insensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  objectives  of  small  investors 
emerge.  I  have  heard  one  noted  Hutton  ac- 
count execuHve  describe  these  accounts  as 
"albatrosses"  and  strongly  hint  that  they 
ought  to  close  up  and  take  whatever  busi- 
ness they  have  left  (which  is  preciously  little) 
elsewhere;  and  I  have  also  heard  a  Hutton  of- 
fice manager  admit  that  there  are  many  such 
accounts.  One  can  well  imagine  how  they  are 
treated. 

It  is  too  easy  for  the  small  investor  to  fall 
back  on  the  caveat  emptor  principle.  Wall 
Street  is  still  a  place  of  dreams  and  delusions; 
and  no  one  —  even  brokerage  house  officers 

—  is  exempt  from  the  disease.  Yes,  as  George 
Ball  suggested,  learn  how  to  read  a  balance 
sheet  and  how  to  look  at  indicators.  But  then 

—  and  particularly  if  you  are  a  small  investor 

—  take  your  learning  to  a  discount  broker, 
and  run  your  own  account.  If  you  wish  to  be 
aggressive,  and  if  vou  like  risks,  you  will  do 
no  worse  bv  using  put  and  call  options  on 
major  listed  securihes  than  vou  will  by  fol- 
lowing E.  F.  Mutton's  "enormously  success- 
ful" strategies.  Let  the  oil  shieks  and  the  Eu- 
ropean investors  pay  the  fancy  commissions 
of  the  big  brokerage  houses.  They,  too,  will 
sooner  or  later  realize  that  when  E.  F.  Hutton 
talks,  one  ought  to  pass  the  ear  wax. 

CLIFFORD  ADELMAN  '64 
Washington ,  D.C. 

First-time  teacher 

Editor:  Hurrah  for  Debra  Shore!  I  nomi- 
nate her  for  the  teacher  of  the  year  award!  In 
"Confessions  of  a  First-time  Teacher" 
(March),  she  dares  to  write  about  the  com- 
mon experience  of  all  of  us  starting  out,  no 
matter  what  profession  we  have  chosen. 

Debra  displays  humor,  compassion,  and 
warmth  in  her  concern  for  her  students  ^- 
qualities  that  set  her  apart  as  a  person  and  an 
outstanding  teacher,  too! 

MARIANNE  MICHAEL  CULICH  '75 
Rockford,  III. 

Student  diaries 

Editor:  Bravo  to  Herman  Eschenbacher 
for  his  fascinating  glimpse  {BAM.  February) 
at  Brown  in  its  pre-New  Curriculum  days 
(actually  its  pre-Old  Curriculum  days)  Hav- 
ing studied  under  Professor  Eschenbacher's 
inspired  tutelage  a  few  years  ago,  I  am  re- 
minded of  one  of  Brown's  most  illustrious 
alums,  who  wrote  home  in  his  senior  year 


(1880)  to  describe  the  same  pre-professional 
pulls  and  tugs  which  seem  to  be  going  strong 
100  years  later.  This  voung  man  wrote: 

"lam  thinking  more  and  more  of  medi- 
cine as  a  profession.  During  vacation,  I  have 
talked  several  times  with  my  friends  and,  in 
fact,  am  almost  enthusiastic  over  dry  bones 
and  sticking  plasters.  There  is  something  en- 
chanhng  about  the  study  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  long  course  necessary,  I  am  almost 
afraid,  dear  Ma,  I  should  usurp  your  func- 
tions and  take  vour  place  as  the  family  doc- 
tor. What  a  team  we  would  make!  I  would 
have  you  to  entertain  and  nurse  the  nervous 
—  Pa  can  give  them  lectures  on  morals  and 
mvself  to  supplv  the  pills.  .  .  ." 

Soon  the  student's  perspective  had 
shifted,  however,  as  he  wrote: 

"I  have  carefully  weighed  what  you  said 
in  your  letter  &  have  reached  this  conclusion. 
I  want  to  do  just  that  which  will  enable  me  to 
do  most  for  the  world  around  me  according 
to  the  divine  will.  As  yet,  I  feel  no  call  to  the 
ministry,  and  I  know  that  such  a  sphere  of 
life  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  my  abilities.  In 
the  other  professions,  I  see  no  special  choice, 
except  I  have  felt  of  late  a  drawing  toward 
medicine,  although  all  the  boys  declare  that 
my  business  should  be  that  of  law.  Now  I 
know  that  I  (could  do)  well  in  law,  but  the 
profession  is  repugnant  to  me." 

This  befuddled  student  was  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  who  went  on  to  become 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  not  to  mention  Secretary  of  State. 
Freshmen  who  get  a  "C"  in  Organic  Chem, 
take  heart!  (Quotations  excerpted  from 
Charles  Ei'aits  Hughes,  by  MerloJ.  Pusey;TJ>e 
MacmillanCo.,N.Y.  1951.) 

HUGH  McKAY  '78 
Philadelphia 

'Reprehensible' 

Editor:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment and  sadness  at  Brown's  deci- 
sion to  replace  an  alumni  tour  on  a  Soviet 
cruise  ship  with  an  equally  reprehensible  trip 
to  Germany's  Oberammergau  Passion  Play. 

Brown  seems  to  be  unaware  that  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years  the  flames  of  anti-Semi- 
tism have  been  fired  by  this  Passion  Play.  In 
recent  decades  members  of  the  American 
and  European  Jewish  communihes  have  la- 
bored —  with  little  success  —  to  convince  the 
townspeople  of  Oberammergau  to  delete  the 
anti-Semitic  references  that  run  rampant 
throughout  the  play.  Unfortunately,  the  citi- 
zens of  Oberammergau  have  not  done  so. 
And  when  they  receive  the  support  of  distin- 
guished American  universities,  why  should 
thev?  That  participants  on  the  tour  may  de- 
lete the  Passion  Play  excursion  and  deduct 
$100  from  the  total  cost  does  not  excuse  the 
fact  that  Brown  University  is  sponsoring  a 
trip  to  a  patently  anti-Semitic  activity. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations  Vincent  Bi- 
lotta  commented  in  the  February  1980  issue 
of  the  BAM  that  "we  felt  that  in  good  con- 


science  we  could  not  ask  our  alumni  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  that  would  bring  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  the  U.S.S.R."  How  "in  good 
conscience"  can  Brown  support  the  Oberam- 
mergau  Passion  Play? 

IAN  S.  HABERMAN  '66 
Clei'eland,  Ohio 
Vince  Bilotta  replies:  "Tzvo  factors  should  not  be 
overlooked:  the  Passion  Play  has  historical  inter- 
est, having  been  performed  every  ten  years  since 
1634,  and  the  program  is  optional  —  those  who 
wish  to  make  the  trip  to  Oberammergau  do  so  at 
an  additional  cost  of  $100  per  person.  Brown  is 
sponsoring  a  trip  to  Munich,  and  there  will  be  sev- 
eral optional  side  tnpjs  at  additional  cost  for  those 
who  elect  to  go  on  them . 

"In  our  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
issue,  zoe  ivere  informed  that  there  ivas  consid- 
erably less  controversy  over  the  play  after  the  at- 
tention focused  on  it  following  last  decade's  per- 
formance. In  talking  with  a  representative  from 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  we  learned  that  the 
League  has  withdrawn  its  objections  because  it 
was  assured  necessary  changes  -would  he  made  for 
1980.  At  this  time,  however,  the  League  is  not 
confident  those  changes  will  be  implemented." 


Ferd  Jones 


Editor:  Many  of  those  who  read  Debra 
Shore's  article  on  Ferd  Jones  in  vour  Febru- 
ary' issue  will  think  him  too  good  to  be  true.  I 
am  writing  from  the  vantage  point  of  one 
who  has  been  a  graduate  student,  resident 
fellow,  faculty  member,  and  department 
chairman  at  Brown  to  say  that  she  has  not  ex- 
aggerated. Ferd  is  everything  most  human 
beings  always  wanted  to  be  but  were  afraid 
to  become, 

I  have  found  it  difficult  to  find  Herd's 
free  time,  but  thanks  to  Ms.  Shore's  piece,  1 
plan  to  give  up  shopping  at  Finast  and  lurk  at 
Star  Market  just  in  the  hope  of  striking  up  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  finest  persons  I 
have  ever  met. 

RHETT  S.  JONES 

Associate  Professor  of 

History  and  Afro-American  Studies 

Campus 
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For  brochure  contact: 
^Kr  JOHM  GARRISON  REAL  ESTATE 
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The  scope  of  'Search' 

Editor:  The  March  1980  BAM  contains  a 
new  feature  entitled:  "Search  —  A  review  of 
recent  research  developments  at  Brown." 
The  first  installment  displaved  a  strange  bias 
in  favor  of  scientific  and  more  especially 
medical  research.  Does  BAM  feel  that  only 
this  kind  of  thing  merits  the  title  research? 
Does  Brown  not  also  foster  if  not  sponsor  so- 
cial and  humanistic  research? 

1  do  not  wish  to  denigrate  the  significant 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  scientific  discov- 
ery, but  I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  scope  of 
"Search"  be  broadened  to  include  the  work 
of  those  whose  discoveries  concern  people 
and  human  artifacts.  We  may  not  find  any- 
thing new,  but  we  do  occasionally  discover 
new  ways  of  understanding  and  appreciat- 
ing the  human  condition. 

WILLIAM  F,  WYATT,  JR. 
Professor  of  Classics 
Campus 
This  feature  will  not  be  restricted  to  medical  and 
scientific  research.  We  welcome  information  about 
research  in  all  disciplines.  —  Editor 

'End  of  the  World' 

Editor:  In  his  letter  in  the  March  issue  of 
BAM,  Herbert  L.  Addison  takes  advantage  of 
Professor  Borts's  poor  choice  of  an  example 
(of  the  ease  of  entr\'  into  the  oil  business)  to 
rationalize  his  prejudices  against  the  oil  in- 
dustry. A  better  example  is  furnished  by 
large  numbers  of  small,  independent  oil 
businesses  now  being  formed  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  oil  prices  are  reaching  levels  that 
are  commensurate  with  risk.  These  business- 
men are  not  rich,  but  they  have  the  guts  to 
risk  their  money  with  hope  of  making  a  little 
if  thev  strike  oil.  The  only  thing  that  can  keep 
them  out  of  the  oil  business  is  a  dry  hole  or 
the  federal  government  and  its  punitive  tax 
policies. 

In  the  same  issue  Danny  M.  Leipziger 
accuses  Borts  of  "a  very  partial  view  of  the 
economic  scenario  .  .  ."  Leipziger  assumes 
that  energy  stocks  are  owned  disproportion- 
ately by  the  rich.  He  has  an  even  more  limit- 
ed view  of  the  "economic  scenario,"  ignor- 
ing, as  he  does,  the  fact  that  huge  blocks  of 
energy  stocks  are  owned  by  the  retirement 
funds  of  thousands  of  American  wage  earn- 
ers, endowment  funds  of  American  univer- 
sities, charitable  foundations,  and  churches, 
as  well  as  many  individual  citizens  of  modest 
means. 

I  fear  these  gentlemen  are  so  intent  on 
depriving  "the  rich"  of  any  advantage  that 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  middle-  and  lower-income  Ameri- 
cans on  the  altar  of  "equality." 

J.  C.  TRANTHAM  '42  Ph.D. 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 
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Getting  ready  for  Cunimcnccmcnt.  Augustus 
Caesar  gets  a  new  coat  of  black  paint 


ADMISSION: 

Record  applications, 
record  disappointments 

In  one  significant  respect.  Brown  is 
beating  inflation.  This  year  the  Brown 
Admission  Office  received  11,984  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  of  1984.  It  was  the  highest  number 
in  the  University's  history  and  repre- 
sented a  4.8-percent  increase  over  last 
vear  and  a  31-percent  increase  over  the 
last  three  years.  "It  is  very  gratifying  to 
see  that  Brown  is  so  terribly  popular 
among  young  people,"  says  Admission 
Director  James  Rogers  '56.  "We  are  sec- 
ond onlv  to  Harvard  in  the  number  of 
applications  received  in  the  Ivy  group 
[and  third  in  the  nation,  behind  Stan- 
ford]." Harvard  received  13,849  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class;  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania 
had  11,258;  Princeton  received  10,944; 
Yale,  10,500. 

As  Brown's  popularity  increases, 
however,  so  does  its  competitiveness. 
This  year  Brown  was  able  to  accept  only 
2,525  applicants  —  139  fewer  than  last 
year  —  in  order  to  achieve  a  freshman 
class  of  1,275,  the  number  deemed  de- 
sirable bv  the  Universitv.  Brown  accept- 
ed only  21  percent  of  those  who  applied 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  there  were 
9.39  applicants  for  every  place  in  the 
freshman  class  (a  figure  second  only  to 
Princeton's  9.9  applicants  for  every 
place  in  its  freshman  class). 

This  year,  sons  and  daughters  of 
alumni  were  about  twice  as  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  others  in  the  applicant  pool 
—  of  the  379  children  of  alumni  who  ap- 
plied, 142  were  accepted.  Of  the  1,502 
applications  from  members  of  minority 
groups.  Brown  accepted  477  or  about  32 
percent.  "It's  just  more  difficult  to  get 
into  Brown,"  Rogers  says.  "While  we 
rejoice  in  Brown's  popularity,  when 
you  realize  that  there  is  a  fine,  talented 
human  behind  everv  application,  80 
percent  of  whom  must  be  disappointed. 


then  admission  becomes  a  very  un- 
happy business.  We  do  our  best  to 
think  of  our  role  in  human  terms  and 
not  in  statistical  ones."  D.S. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Beeman:  'Ham-handed' 
Iranian  policy 

Since  the  take-over  of  the  American 
embassy  in  Iran  last  November  when 
the  hostages  became  an  international 
issue,  William  O.  Beeman,  assistant 
professor  of  anthropology,  has  spoken 
out  strongly  on  what  he  views  as  an  al- 
most predictable  climax  to  a  bungling 
United  States  foreign  policy  in  a  country 
he  considers  his  second  home. 

Beeman,  a  thirty-three-year-old 
Wesleyan  graduate  who  holds  M.  A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  spent  seven  of  the  past 
twelve  years  living  and  working  in  Iran. 
He  is  a  contributing  editor  to  the  Pacific 
News  Service,  has  been  writing  regu- 
larly syndicated  columns  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  Iranian  crisis  since  Decem- 
ber, and  has  appeared  this  spring  on 
the  "MacNeil/Lehrer  Report"  (PBS), 
discussing  the  process  of  negotiation 
with  Iran.  He  also  has  participated  in  a 
number  of  forums  and  teach-ins  at 
Brown  {BAM,  February]  and  in  the  local 
community. 

Through  it  all,  however.  Professor 
Beeman  has  been  frustrated  by  what  he 
feels  has  been  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's deafness  to  the  advice  of 
American  experts  on  Iran.  In  an  April  11 
op-ed-page  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Beeman  blasted  the  "ham-hand- 
ed" way  the  Carter  Administration  has 
conducted  "the  most  delicate  aspects  of 
Iranian  policy."  His  criticism  went  back 
to  the  opening  days  of  the  crisis. 

"Before  the  crisis  began,  a  regular 
consultative  relationship  had  been  es- 
tablished with  a  dozen  or  so  experts 
who  could  be  counted  on  to  provide 
day-to-day  steering  of  American  nego- 
tiations through  the  rocky  Iranian  politi- 
cal waters,"  he  wrote.  "Indeed,  we 
were  achieving  progress  toward  nor- 
malizing relations  with  the  government 
of  Avatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini.  Per- 
sons with  long  experience  and  expertise 
in  Iranian  affairs  have  been  desperately 
needed  since  the  crisis  began,  not  only 
to  provide  background  interpretations 
but  also  to  be  involved  in  the  fine- 
grained detail  of  dav-to-day  communi- 
cation with  Iranian  officials.  These  offi- 


cials would  have  welcomed  the  inter- 
vention of  academic  experts,  many  of 
whose  scholarly  works  are  far  better 
known  to  Iranian  officials  than  to  Amer- 
ican politicians.  Further,  trained  Ameri- 
can experts,  especially  those  who  have 
a  fluent  command  of  Persian,  can  tell  to 
an  extraordinarily  accurate  degree 
when  Iranians  are  bluffing,  lying,  or 
engaging  in  hyperbole. 

"American  political  conduct  be- 
comes 'curiouser  and  curiouser'  when 
experts  on  Iran  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  itself  are  consulted,  for 
they  too  say  that  their  analyses,  mes- 
sages, and  warnings  sent  to  the  Oval 
Office  have  been  ignored.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
perts wonder  why  they  have  bothered 
to  develop  expertise  if  the  President's 
personal  staff  is  going  to  conduct  the 
most  delicate  aspects  of  Iran  policy  in 
their  own  ham-handed  way." 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  his  com- 
ments appeared  in  the  Nt'ic  York  Times. 
Professor  Beeman  and  Prof.  Marvin 
Zonis,  a  political  scientist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  spent  two  hours 
with  then-Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  at  the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Among  the  suggestions  made  by 
Professor  Beeman  at  that  meeting  was 
that  this  country  refrain  from  taking 
military  action  against  Iran,  since  such  a 
move  would  probably  drive  that  Middle 
Eastern  nation  into  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
would  "consolidate  the  Iranian  people 
behind  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and 
really  cause  more  resistance  toward  our 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  solution." 

Two  days  later  the  United  States  at- 
tempted a  rescue  mission.  Saying  that 
he  was  "appalled"  by  the  move,  Bee- 
man did  predict  that  the  action  would 
most  likely  not  lead  to  any  harming  of 
the  hostages.  "The  Iranians  are  going  to 
realize  that  they  have  gotten  a  tremen- 
dous propaganda  advantage  that  will  be 
completely  destroyed  if  they  do  any- 
thing violent  to  the  hostages,"  he  told 
the  Providence  ]oMiial .  "They  have  a 
chance  to  paint  themselves  as  the 
peace-loving  humanitarians  as  opposed 
to  warnwngering  Carter,  who  is  inter- 
ested only  in  violent  solutions." 

Professor  Beeman  feels  that  at 
some  point  the  American  hostages  will 
be  released  unharmed,  but  he  told  this 
writer  earlier  this  month  that  it  will  not 
be  soon  and  that  it  will  first  require  a 
considerable  re-thinking  of  our  foreign 
policy.  "I'm  afraid  that  we  as  a  nation 
feel  we  have  some  exalted  position  to 
protect.  This,  in  turn,  puts  us  in  a  supe- 


rior position  to  some  nations  and  an 
equal  position  to  t)thers.  Iran  is  the  first 
of  the  so-called  inferior  nations  to  say  to 
us  that  they  don't  like  being  treated  this 
way.  Although  President  Carter  is  flex- 
ible, many  of  those  advising  him  are 
not.  It  could  well  take  a  new  adminis- 
tration to  bring  about  the  re-thinking  of 
which  I  speak." 

According  to  Beeman,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  had  the  hostages  been  res- 
cued in  April,  the  Iranian  people  would 
have  been  so  incensed  that  they  would 
have  rounded  up  other  Americans  still 
residing  in  Iran  and  turned  them  into 
hostages.  "It  probably  would  have  been 
a  trade-off,"  Beeman  says.   "One  thing 
is  certain,  the  rescue  attempt  set  us  back 
to  square  one  and  was  one  more  exam- 
ple of  how  the  United  States  keeps  pro- 
viding incidents  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Iranian  revolution."    /.B. 

FRATERNITIES: 

'Animal  House' 
revisited 

In  the  midst  of  an  overall  review  of 
the  fraternity  system  at  Brown,  "Ani- 
mal House"  seemed  to  be  making  a 
comeback  in  March  —  not  at  the  Avon 
Cinema,  but  in  real  life.  Within  the 
space  of  a  week,  two  fraternities  were 
the  scene  of  episodes  that  ultimately  led 
to  their  probation  and  a  review  of  their 
charters,  and  that  caused  the  University 
a  certain  amount  of  embarrassing  na- 
tional publicity. 

One  incident  took  place  at  a  Delta 
Tau  party,  where  a  group  of  inebriated 
brothers  tossed  a  couch  out  a  window, 
set  fire  to  it,  then  urinated  on  it  in  view 
of  passersby  in  an  attempt  to  put  the 
fire  out.  The  second  incident  (actually, 
two  incidents  lumped  together  by 
rumor)  was  initially  less  public:  a  Brown 
freshman  woman  and  a  female  non- 
student  each  engaged  in  sex  with  sever- 
al male  students  at  Phi  Delta  Beta  (not 
all  of  them  house  members),  some  of 
whom  were  later  overheard  in  the  Re- 
fectory bragging  about  it. 

When  the  news  reached  Uni\ersity 
Hall,  President  Swearer  moved  prompt- 
ly to  impose  sanctions  against  both 
houses,  saying,  "This  is  behavior  which 
is  so  beyond  the  pale  and  so  offensive 
and  destructive  that  1  had  to  take  action. 
I  think  that  view  is  shared  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  community."  Few  dis- 
agreed with  the  disciplinary  action 
against  Delta  Tau,  but  the  Phi  Delta 


Beta  case  prompted  a  heated  campus- 
wide  debate  over  the  University's  right 
to  regulate  the  private  sexual  behavior 
of  its  students,  particularly  on  the  basis 
of  second-hand  reports  that  had  not  yet 
been  investigated  or  substantiated. 

Meanwhile,  an  investigatory  com- 
mittee on  Phi  Delta  Beta  had  been 
named,  chaired  by  Dean  of  Students 
John  Robinson  '67  and  including  the 
presidents  of  all  the  fraternities,  Maggie 
Wood  '80,  and  Faculty  Fellow  Ann 
Weinstein.  The  committee  interviewed 
all  parties  involved  in  the  incidents  (ex- 
cept the  female  nonstudent),  as  well  as 
concerned  members  of  the  University 
community.  Their  confidential  report, 
submitted  on  April  11  to  Mr.  Swearer 
and  Dean  of  Student  Life  Eric  Widmer, 
concluded  that  "there  was  no  instance 
of  sexual  coercion  or  debasement"  —  in 
short,  that  those  involved  had  all  been 
consenting  adults,  and  that  the  epi- 
sodes were  not  alcohol-  or  drug-related. 
In  light  of  the  report,  Mr.  Swearer  and 
Dean  Widmer  lifted  Phi  Delta  Beta's 
probation  —  although  Delta  Tau  re- 
mained on  probation  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Commenting  later  on  the  adminis- 
tration's initial  handling  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Beta  case,  Widmer  said,  "We  felt  if  we 
did  not  act  promptly  in  some  way,  we'd 
be  mere  officeholders  who  were  not 
charged  to  uphold  the  values  of  the 
University  and  its  profound  interest  in 
the  quality  of  campus  life  —  which  in- 
cludes living  as  well  as  learning.  The 
lack  of  a  perceived  response  on  the  part 
of  previous  administrations  to  similar 
incidents  had  left  its  mark,  and  we  felt 
that  probation  for  a  limited  period 
pending  an  investigation  was  appropri- 
ate." Brown,  he  pointed  out,  has  "the 
most  liberal  rules  in  the  Ivy  League"  for 
protecting  student  privacy,  and  the 
University  was  not  invading  the  latter 
in  this  case.  "The  question  is,  when 
something  becomes  public,  what  do  we 
do  about  it?  We're  a  residential  Univer- 
sity, and  it's  necessary  that  our  mission 
occur  in  a  continuum." 

The  Greek  system  at  Brown  was 
not  jeopardized  by  this  spring's  inci- 
dents. The  Fraternity  Review  Commit- 
tee, which  submitted  its  report  in  late 
April,  recommended  onlv  that  private 
fraternity  dining  rooms  in  the  Refectory 
be  eliminated  and  that  each  house 
maintain  a  thirty-member  minimum  for 
two  of  any  three  consecutive  years.    j.P. 


SPORTS 


VJillmm  Pragcr,  father  of  applied 
mathematics  at  Broivn  —  and  in  this 
country  —  died  March  1 7  (see  page  59). 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  BROWN: 

The  Robert  W.  Kenny 
Scholarship  Fund 

In  the  nearly  sixty  years  at  and 
around  his  Alma  Mater,  Robert  W. 
"Pat"  Kenny  '25  has  crossed  paths,  and 
sometimes  swords,  with  thousands  of 
undergraduates  in  his  roles  as  professor 
of  English,  dean  of  the  College,  and 
dean  of  Pembroke  (see  story  on  page 
12).  As  a  tribute  to  this  man  of  many  ac- 
ademic hats,  the  Robert  W.  Kenny 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in 
1973  by  one  of  Pat's  former  students,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1949  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous. 

Following  the  wishes  of  Professor 
Kenny,  the  endowment  fund  is  being 
used  to  help  worthy  undergraduates 
who  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  in 
the  humanities.  Seven  students  have  re- 
ceived help  from  the  Fund,  which  is 
close  to  $80,000.  Now,  the  anonvmous 
donor  has  announced  that  through  the 
calendar  year  1980  he  will  match  all  gifts 
sent  to  the  Fund.  Those  who  wish  to 
honor  Pat  with  a  contribution  may  do  so 
by  mailing  their  check  to  Robert  W. 
Kenny  Scholarship  Fund,  Box  1893, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 
02912.  j.B. 


SPEECHES: 

Did  're-examination' 
mean  de-emphasis? 

In  early  May  the  president  of  Yale, 
A.  Bartlett  Giamatti,  made  a  speech  to 
some  400  alumni  attending  a  campus 
assembly  on  "Sports  at  Yale"  in  which 
he  suggested  that  the  Ivy  League 
should  tighten  its  control  of  athletics  in 
four  specific  areas.  His  remarks  made 
the  AP  wire  and  evoked  a  reaction  with- 
in the  league  that  was  swift  and,  in 
some  cases,  angry. 

Specifically,  President  Giamatti 
suggested  that  the  league  do  away  with 
off-campus  recruiting,  eliminate  post- 
season competition,  reduce  the  length 
of  the  season  in  some  sports,  especially 
hockey  and  basketball,  and  institute 
multi-seasonal  coaching  assignments.  A 
careful  review  of  his  talk  reveals  a  liber- 
al sprinkling  of  such  verbs  as  think,  dis- 
cuss, explore,  and  re-examine.  How- 
ever, his  words  were  largely  construed 
to  suggest  a  major  policy  pronounce- 
ment stressing  a  de-emphasis  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  at  the  Ivy  League 
level. 

Only  two  Ivy  presidents  were  will- 
ing to  comment  publicly  on  Giamatti's 
remarks.  John  Kemeny  of  Dartmouth 
said  that  he  supported  the  Giamatti  ap- 
proach, but  with  some  reservations. 
Brown's  Howard  Swearer  took  the  op- 
posite point  of  view.  "It  is  not  mv  sense 
that  major  alterations  are  called  for  at 
the  present  time,"  he  said,  adding  that 
"the  Ivy  League  presidents  contin- 
uously monitor  developments  and 
discuss  wavs  to  improve  athletic 
competition  within  the  spirit  and 
understanding  of  the  Ivy  League 
Agreement." 

If  the  Ivy  League  presidents  were 
reluctant  to  discuss  the  speech,  the  ath- 
letic directors  and  coaches  were  less  in- 
hibited. The  swiftest  and  harshest  criti- 
cism came  from  the  Yale  campus.  Tim 
Taylor,  the  hockey  coach,  called  Presi- 
dent Giamatti's  speech  "naive"  and 
said  that  "I  get  the  feeling  that  the  man 
is  misinformed  about  what  coaches 
do."  Carmen  Cozza,  football  coach  at 
Yale,  said  that  "recruiting  is  the  name  of 
the  game"  and  seriously  questioned  the 
timing  of  the  talk,  which  came  the  night 


before  the  Ivy  colleges  mailed  out  their 
letters  of  acceptance  to  applicants  for 
next  fall's  freshman  class. 

The  Yale  Daily  News  ran  a  series  of 
articles,  editorials,  and  letters  on  the 
subject,  with  very  few  comments  sup- 
porting Giamatti.  Larry  Zigerelli,  an  All- 
Ivy  guard  on  the  basketball  team  at 
New  Haven,  expressed  the  point  of 
view  of  many  Yale  athletes  when  he 
said  that  there  was  "no  way  I  would 
have  come  to  Yale  without  being 
recruited." 

It  took  nearly  eight  years  between 
1946  and  1954  for  the  so-called  Ivy 
League  agreement  to  be  pulled  together 
by  the  presidents,  deans,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  eight  Ivy  colleges.  Essen- 
tially, the  agreement  stresses  three  prin- 
dpals:  (1)  that  each  applicant  shall  be 
judged  on  his  overall  academic  record 
and  his  personal  potential  and  not 
strictly  on  athletic  ability;  (2)  that  all  fi- 
nancial aid  shall  be  based  on  need;  and 
(3)  that  the  Ivy  athletes  shall  be  treated 
like  all  other  members  of  the  student 
body.  In  his  talk,  Giamatti  claimed  that 
"there  is  a  lack  of  proportion  and  imbal- 
ance in  the  way  the  programs  in  athlet- 
ics in  the  Ivy  Group  have  been  allowed 
to  grow." 

John  Parry,  Brown's  athletic  direc- 
tor, sharply  disagrees.  "For  twenty-six 
years  since  the  Ivy  Agreement  was 
signed  we  have  abided  by  three  basic 
but  key  rules,"  he  says.  "We  have 
achieved  competitive  balance  in  the 
sense  that  we  all  start  practice  at  the 
same  time  and  play  our  first  game  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  certain  financial  re- 
strictions that  make  it  difficult  for  any 
Ivy  college  to  outspend  another  on  the 
number  of  coaches  and  recruitment 
budgets,  and,  finally,  we  provide  the 
student-athlete  a  situation  in  which  aca- 
demics remain  the  top  priority. 

"If  there  were  a  problem  with  any 
of  these  rules,  I'd  hear  about  it  from  my 
deans,"  Parry  continues.  "Our  athletes 
are  treated  on  campus  just  like  all  stu- 
dents are  treated.  Thev  have  no  special 
courses,  no  special  dorms,  and  no  spe- 
dal  privileges." 

One  of  those  to  hit  hardest  at  the 
Giamatti  speech  was  Dick  Schultz,  who 
came  to  Cornell  from  Iowa  as  athletic  di- 
rector in  1976.  "Mr.  Giamatti's  plan  for 
Ivy  athletics  is  idealistic,  impractical, 
and  unfair  to  the  student-athlete,"  he 
said.  "It  would  provide  nothing  more 
I  than  an  exotic  intramural  league.  1 
I  speak  for  myself,  our  students,  and  our 
institution  when  I  say  that  Cornell  is  not 


ready  for  programmed  mediocrity." 

Al  Paul,  athletic  director  at  Colum- 
bia, shared  the  views  of  Schultz:  "I 
talked  to  my  president,  who  is  leaving 
in  July,  and  to  the  incoming  president. 
They  are  aware  of  the  speech  and  em- 
phasized to  me  in  quite  strong  terms 
that  the  speech  is  in  no  way  the  league 
position.  It  represents  his  philosophy, 
not  the  league's,  and  there  is  no  move- 
ment in  that  direction."  Paul  added  that 
he  could  not  see  how  Columbia  could 
compete  in  the  Ivy  League  without  a 
full  recruiting  effort  on  and  off  the 
campus. 

John  Anderson,  Brown's  football 
coach,  strongly  shared  these  views,  cit- 
ing the  football  standings  in  the  early 
years  of  the  league  when  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton  dominated.  "Unless  we 
have  a  strong  recruiting  program  at  all 
Ivy  schools  it  won't  be  a  competitive 
league,"  Anderson  said.  "It  was  only 
when  Bob  Blackman  went  to  Dartmouth 
and  started  to  out-recruit  his  fellow 
coaches  that  the  Big  Green  began  to  be  a 
factor  in  Ivy  football."  It's  also  true  that 
only  after  Anderson,  a  Blackman  dis- 
ciple, came  to  Brown,  did  the  Bruins 
blossom  into  an  Ivy  power. 

"We  have  super  student-athletes  at 
Brown,"  Anderson  continued.  "If  we 
didn't  recruit  them,  they  simply  would 
not  have  come  to  Brown.  They  would 
have  gone  to  another  Ivy  college,  or 
perhaps  to  a  non-Ivy  institution." 

Derek  Bok,  president  of  Harvard, 
told  William  Wallace  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times  that  he  would  be  "quite  happy" 
with  a  league-wide  rule  that  would  pre- 
vent coaches  from  recruiting.  However, 
he  acknowledged  that  such  a  rule 
would  put  certain  Ivy  colleges,  those 
without  a  body  of  alumni  comparable  to 
Harvard's,  at  a  disadvantage.  "We 
have  much  less  recruiting  than  most 
schools,"  President  Bok  said.  "But  what 
is  fine  for  us  may  not  be  fine  for  other 
Ivy  schools." 

In  addition  to  recruiting,  the  other 
issue  in  President  Giamatti's  talk  that 
caused  the  greatest  controversy  was  the 
question  of  participation  in  national 
post-season  tournaments.  The  Yale 
president  said  that  the  Ivy  colleges 
should  forget  about  winning  national 
titles  and  be  content  with  the  Ivy  cham- 
pionships, adding  that  "the  bigger 
league  look  and  feel  violates  the  essence 
of  what  we  believe. " 

Giamatti  received  almost  no  sup- 
port on  this  point,  not  even  from 
Kemeny  of  Dartmouth.  Said  Brown's 


Parry:  "Whether  for  a  team  or  an  indi- 
vidual, a  national  title  is  the  epitome. 
Every  great  athlete  has  this  as  a  goal,  as 
something  he  can  strive  for." 

Al  Paul  of  Columbia  agrees:  "We 
definitely  shoot  for  the  Ivy  champion- 
ship in  all  our  sports.  That  is  our  main 
concern.  But  the  next  step  is  national 
recognition.  Take  that  away  and  you 
take  away  the  goal  of  any  athlete.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  deprive  an  athlete 
and  irresponsible  on  my  part  not  to  let 
the  athlete  advance  further." 

John  Parry  feels  that  there  may  be 
more  to  Giamatti's  remarks  than  has  as 
yet  surfaced.  "I  question  his  motiva- 
tion," Parry  says.  "Five  years  ago  Yale 
was  under  litigation  for  lack  of  support 
for  women's  sports.  The  University  set- 
tled the  issue  by  putting  $600,000  into 
the  women's  program.  Each  year  since 
then  they  have  tried  to  reduce  the  over- 
all athletic  budget." 

Parry  said  that  he  was  also  dis- 
turbed that  the  issue  had  gone  public: 
"We  washed  more  of  our  laundry  in 
public  in  one  week  after  that  speech 
than  we  did  in  the  eight  years  it  took  to 
put  the  Ivy  Agreement  together.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  we  have  an  excellent  —  al- 
most perfect  —  format  for  running  our 
athletic  programs.  If  modifications  have 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
do,  then  we  should  handle  them  at  the 
proper  level  and  in  private  —  not  in  the 
press."  /.B. 

LACROSSE: 

Rich  Handelman 
is  a  record-breaker 

If  you  grow  up  in  Baltimore,  pos- 
sess more  than  a  modicum  of  coordi- 
nation, and  don't  ha\e  two  left  feet, 
chances  are  that  sooner  or  later  you'll 
find  yourself  with  a  lacrosse  stick  in 
your  hand.  Almost  everyone  in  that 
area  does. 

Rick  Handelman  first  picked  up  a 
lacrosse  stick  when  he  was  in  the  sev- 
enth grade.  When  he  lavs  his  "war 
club"  down  some  time  this  spring,  he'll 
have  made  quite  an  impression  on  the 
Brown  record  book. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  cam- 
paign, Handelman  owned  four  Brown 
records.  He  broke  Stephan  Russo's  ('73) 
record  of  eight  assists  in  one  game,  set 
against  Harvard  in  1973,  with  nine  as- 
sists against  Hofstra.  The  season  assist 
record  of  47  set  by  Bill  Carr  '66  in  1966 
also  went  by  the  boards  as  Handelman 


Rich  Handelman  m  action  at  Aldnch-Dcxtcr. 

had  53  in  the  first  ten  games.  The  senior 
attackman  set  a  new  mark  for  most 
points  in  one  game  with  12  against  Bos- 
ton State,  topping  the  old  record  of  11 
held  by  three  plavers.  Handelman  also 
set  a  new  all-time  career  scoring  record. 
For  sixteen  years  the  record  of  162 
points  has  belonged  to  Tom  Draper  '64. 
Handelman  ended  the  season  with  168. 

Handelman  also  seemed  a  sure  bet 
for  first-team  Ail-American  honors  after 
leading  the  nation  for  most  of  the  sea- 
son in  average  assists  per  game  (6.1) 
and  average  points  per  game  (7.6). 

At  Pikesville  High  in  Baltimore, 
Handelman  played  soccer  and  baseball 
but  loved  lacrosse.  He  was  a  three-time 
All-County  and  a  two-time  All-State  se- 
lection and  was  picked  for  the  high 
school  All-American  team  as  a  junior, 
when  he  scored  65  points  to  lead  the 
city  of  Baltimore  in  scoring. 

"Rick  really  blossomed  as  a  college 
star  last  year,"  Coach  Cliff  Stevenson 
says.  "He  was  our  leading  scorer  at  44 
points  and  earned  honorable  mention 
All-Ivy  honors.  There  was  every  evi- 
dence that  his  senior  year  would  be  a 
great  one,  and  he  hasn't  let  us  down." 

Handelman  isn't  a  prolific  goal 
scorer.  When  he  scored  his  44  points  a 
vear  ago,  he  only  had  18  goals.  His  forte 
is  to  establish  his  position  behind  the 
net  and  look  for  the  open  man  cutting 
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toward  the  cage. 

Dom  Starsia  '74,  a  two-time  All-Ivy 
defenseman,  thinks  that  Handelman  is 
one  of  the  best  he's  seen  at  setting  up 
his  teammates.  "Rick  doesn't  have  great 
speed  or  strength,"  Starsia  says.  "He's 
not  going  to  run  over  his  man  or  blow- 
by  him.  But  he  has  an  intuitive  sense  for 
finding  the  open  man  and  hitting  that 
man  with  a  crisp,  accurate  pass.  When 
Rick  is  in  motion  he  carries  himself  so 
that  he  is  always  ready  to  deliver  the 
pass  at  the  split  second  a  man  is  open. 
The  key,  1  think,  is  that  he  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  game, 
and  all  of  it  in  top  caliber  leagues  right 
from  junior  high  on  up." 

Prior  to  the  season,  Stevenson  felt 
that  this  would  be  one  of  his  best  la- 
crosse teams.  But  two  one-point  losses 
to  Harvard  and  Penn  (both  by  12-1 1 
scores)  badly  hurt  the  team's  NCAA 
and  Ivy  League  hopes. 

In  brief  .  .  . 

n  Before  the  baseball  season 
started.  Coach  Woody  Woodworth  said 
that  his  team  might  be  a  bit  short  in  the 
pitching  department.  His  analysis  was 
right  on  the  button.  Coming  down  the 
stretch,  the  Bruins  had  a  team  earned- 
run  average  of  10:05,  which,  if  statistics 
were  kept  on  such  things,  might  be  an 


all-time  Brown  high. 

Senior  Jay  Hickev  and  a  pair  of 
freshmen,  Mike  LaPierre  and  Hank 
Landers,  were  the  offensive  stars  of  a 
team  that  showed  flashes  of  batting 
strength.  Hickev  had  a  .328  average  and 
was  tied  for  the  club  lead  in  home  runs 
with  seven.  LaPierre  led  the  team  in 
two  categories  —  batting  (.343)  and  sto- 
len bases  (nine),  while  Landers,  who 
will  be  a  strong  candidate  for  the  back- 
up quarterback  spot  on  the  football 
team  this  fall,  was  second  in  bathng 
(.342)  and  was  tied  with  Hickey  for  the 
home  run  lead  with  seven. 

n  Coach  Vic  Michalson's  national 
championship  crew  had  a  double  frus- 
tration on  the  weekend  of  April  26-27. 
On  Friday  afternoon,  the  varsitv'  shell 
collided  with  the  women's  junior  var- 
sity shell  during  a  workout  on  the  See- 
konk,  injuring  bow  man  Peter  LeVines 
and  the  number-two  man.  Captain 
Chris  Byrd.  LeVines  was  able  to  row 
against  Northeastern  the  next  day,  but 
Byrd  was  not.  Despite  these  problems. 
Brown  rowed  to  its  fastest  time  ever  on 
the  Charles  River's  2,000-meter  course, 
a  5:53.8,  only  to  see  the  Huskies  record 
a  5:51.9. 

D  Tim  Bruno,  the  senior  All- 
American  weight  man  (BAM.  May 
1979),  finished  third  in  the  86th  annual 
Penn  Relays,  an  event  won  by  Declan 
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Haggerty  of  Boston  University  with  a 
heave  of  208  feet,  eight  inches.  Bruno's 
best  heave  was  202',  11". 

n  Anne  Sullivan,  the  junior  dis- 
tance runner  from  Cranston  {BAM,  De- 
cember), had  an  outstanding  spring. 
On  March  15,  running  in  New  Bedford, 
as  a  member  of  the  Ocean  State  Track 
Club,  she  broke  her  own  course  record 
in  the  half-marathon  (13.1  mile)  with  a 
time  of  1:13.13,  which  set  an  unofficial 
world  record  for  women.  Two  weeks 
later  she  captured  the  eighth  annual 
Cherry  Blossom  ten-mile  race  in  Wash- 
ington, in  the  record-breaking  time  of 
55:34.  Then,  late  in  April,  Sullivan 
teamed  up  with  Herb  Lindsay  of  Boul- 
der, Colorado,  in  winning  the  New 
York  Roadrunners  Club  ten-mile  Two- 
some Championship.  Lindsay  won  the 
race  and  the  Brown  junior  was  second 
to  Margaret  Groos  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  the  women's  division.  Both 
Groos  (54:29)  and  Sullivan  (55:26)  fin- 
ished under  the  women's  ten-mile  re- 
cord set  by  Sullivan  in  Washington  in 
March. 

n  George  "Woody"  Woodworth, 
head  baseball  coach  since  1971,  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  current  campaign  but  will  remain 
at  Brown  as  an  assistant  to  Athletic  Di- 
rector John  Parry.  Through  1979,  the  re- 
cord of  the  former  All-Ivy  catcher  from 
Dartmouth  was  98-150-2.  "I  have  nei- 
ther accomplished  what  1  intended  or 
should  have,"  he  said. 

D  Two  of  Woodworth's  former 
pupils  were  in  the  limehght  this  spring. 
Bill  Almon  '75,  traded  to  Montreal  from 
San  Diego  this  winter,  paced  the  Expos 
to  an  early-season  victory  over  Phila- 
delphia with  a  four-for-five  perform- 
ance at  the  plate  that  included  a  triple. 
)ohn  King  '79,  last  year's  All-American 
slugger,  attended  a  New  York  Yankee 
tryout  camp  this  spring  and  was  one  of 
only  four  players  signed  from  a  group 
of  160  candidates. 

FOOTBALL: 

John  Sinnott's  phone  call 

John  Sinnott  likes  to  play  pool. 
Says  it  relaxes  him.  The  6' 4",  270-pound 
offensive  tackle  was  in  the  process  of  re- 
laxing in  the  lounge  of  his  Delta  Tau  fra- 
ternity on  April  29  when  he  received  a 
call  from  Larry  Wilson  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
club's  third-round  draft  pick  in  the  first 
day  of  the  National  Football  League's 
annual  college  draft. 


This  was  the  highest  a  Brown  play- 
er has  ever  gone  in  the  NFL  draft,  a 
point  not  lost  on  the  two-time  All-Ivy 
performer.  "Coming  from  an  Ivy  col- 
lege you  just  never  know  how  highly 
you'll  be  rated  by  the  pro  scouts,"  Sin- 
nott said.  "I'm  thrilled  to  be  going 
with  the  Cardinals.  I  can't  wait  to  get 
started." 

John  Anderson  feels  that  Sinnott 
has  all  the  tools  to  make  the  grade  as  a 
pro.  "He's  the  finest  offensive  lineman 
I've  ever  coached,"  the  coach  says.  "He 
has  the  size,  strength,  mobility,  and  de- 
sire to  become  an  outstanding  pro  line- 
man." /.B. 


Scoreboard 


(Throu;^h  May  7) 

Baseball  (10-24) 

Akron  7,  Brown  6 
Murray  State  9,  Brown  3 
Brown  11,  Murray  State  8 
Murray  State  6,  Brown  5 
Murray  State  19,  Brown  2 
Brown  4,  North  Dakota  2 
North  Dakota  21,  Brown  1 
Brown  6,  North  Dakota  3 
North  Dakota  24,  Brown  6 
Penn  14,  Brown  6 
Penn  12,  Brown  7 
Connecticut  11,  Brown  6 
Navy  15,  Brown  10 
Brown  3,  Princeton  2 
Princeton  10,  Brown  1 
Holy  Cross  17,  Brown  14 
Yale  5,  Brown  0 
Brown  15,  Yale  2 
Cornell  14,  Brown  1 
Army  5,  Brown  1 
Brown  13,  Army  10 
Brown  8,  Connecticut  7 
Dartmouth  6,  Brown  3 
Harvard  10,  Brown  2 
Brown  3,  Harvard  2 
Holy  Cross  5,  Brown  0 
Holy  Cross  7,  Brown  3 
Rhode  Island  6,  Brown  3 
Rhode  Island  6,  Brown  2 
Brown  13,  Providence  12 
Providence  8,  Brown  1 
Brown  6,  Providence  1 
Northeastern  5,  Brown  1 
Northeastern  9,  Brown  8 

Men's  Lacrosse  (9-3) 
Brown  20,  Boston  State  5 
Brown  13,  Boston  College  9 
Brown  22,  Hofstra  10 
Johns  Hopkins  16,  Brown  11 
Brown  17,  Yale  6 
Harvard  12,  Brown  11 
Brown  19,  Massachusetts  15 
Brown  lb,  Princeton  10 
Brown  16,  New  Hampshire  15 
Penn  12,  Brown  11 
Brown  24,  Connecticut  3 
Brown  12,  Dartmouth  9 


Women's  Lacrosse  (3-7-1) 

Penn  23,  Brown  2 
Rhode  Island  8,  Brown  5 
Brown  5,  Boston  University  4 
Brown  7,  Cornell  5 
Yale  9,  Brown  4 
Dartmouth  8,  Brown  4 
Harvard  21,  Brown  4 
Princeton  7,  Brown  2 
New  Hampshire  5,  Brown  3 
Brown  7,  Bridgewater  State  7 

Men's  Crew  (3-2) 

Brown  6:22.2,  Boston  University  6:34.2, 

Coast  Guard  6:44.2 
Harvard  5:43,  Brown  5:48.7 
Northeastern  5:51.9,  Brown  5:53.8 
Brown  5:53.6,  Syracuse  5:55 

Women's  Crew  (2-2) 

MIT  6:36,  Brown  6:47 
Connecticut  College  6:39,  Brown  6:54 
Brown  7:18.6,  Mount  Holyoke  7:27.3 
Brown  4:45,  Wellesley  4:49 

Men's  Track  (2-2) 

Brown  83,  Yale  65,  Columbia  53 
Harvard  108,  Dartmouth  57,  Brown  38 

Women's  Track  (2-1) 

Brown  64,  Yale  62 
Brown  69,  New  Hampshire  64 
Rhode  Island  73,  Brown  55 
2nd  in  Ivies 

Men's  Tennis  (6-10) 

Penn  State  5,  Brown  4 
Maryland  6,  Brown  3 
Brown  5,  Washington  &  Lee  4 
Virginia  Tech  8,  Brown  I 
Columbia  5,  Brown  4 
Penn  5,  Brown  4 
Brown  5,  Boston  University  4 
Navv  7,  Brown  2 
Princeton  7,  Brown  2 
Brown  6,  MIT  0 
Yale  7,  Brown  2 
Brown  5,  Cornell  4 
Army  6,  Brown  3 
Brown  8,  Rhode  Island  I 
Brown  5,  Dartmouth  4 
Harvard  8,  Brown  1 

Women's  Tennis  (3-4) 
Brown  9,  Rhode  Island  0 
Penn  6,  Brown  3 
Yale  9,  Brown  0 
Dartmouth  7,  Brown  2 
Harvard  5,  Brown  4 
Brown  8,  Boston  University  1 
Brown  9,  Massachusetts  0 

Women's  Softball  (7-8) 

Brown  9,  Boston  University  4 

Brown  15,  Harvard  6 

Bryant  15,  Brown  5 

Providence  11,  Brown  3 

Bridgewater  13,  Brown  2 

Fitchburg  State  7,  Brown  5 

Fitchburg  State  12,  Brown  3 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  6,  Brown  0 

Brown  5,  Roger  Williams  0 

Brown  18,  Roger  Williams  8 

Brown  10,  Harvard  2 

Princeton  5,  Brown  2 

Yale  5,  Brown  0 

Brown  9,  Princeton  8 

Brown  7,  Smith  6 
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A  man  of  many  hats 
reflects  on  his  'flrst 
flfty-nine  years'  at  Brown 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  PAT  KENNY 


By  Jay  Barry 


Pat  Kenny  is 

wearing  still 
another  hat 
these  days: 
curator  of 
Gardner  House, 
where  he  was 
interviewed  and 
John  Foraste  took 
these  photographs 


Some  years  ago  when  the  Broicn  Daily  Herald 
ran  a  trivia  quiz,  one  of  the  questions  read: 
"What  man  served  as  dean  of  both  Brown 
and  Pembroke?" 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  BDH  office  received  a 
call  that  afternoon.  "On  that  trivia  quiz,"  the  voice 
said,  "the  man  who  was  dean  of  Brown  and  Pem- 
broke is  Robert  W.  Kenny  of  the  class  of  1925. 
And,"  the  caller  continued,  a  touch  of  mischief 
now  in  his  voice,  "\  want  vou  to  know  that  he  did 
one  hell  of  a  job."  The  caller  was  Robert  W.  Kennv. 
And  he's  one  hell  of  a  guy. 

Robert  Webb  Kenny's  association  with  Brown 
University  is  one  of  the  longest  and  richest  on  re- 
cord, with  forty-eight  of  the  fifty-five  years  since 
graduation  being  spent  as  faculty  member,  admin- 
istrator, and  neighbor  of  Brown.  An  inspirational 
teacher  of  English  whose  academic  leadership  was 
leavened  with  a  wit  that  became  his  trademark, 
"Pat"  Kenny  was  also  regarded  as  a  wise  coun- 
selor and  tutor  of  students  and  colleagues  alike. 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  Professor  Kenny 
began  what  was  also  to  be  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  military.  He  attained  the  rank  of  field  cap- 
tain in  the  43rd  Infantry  Division,  participating  in 
four  Pacific  campaigns  and  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  in  command  of  a  field  artillery 
battalion.  He  received  the  Bronze  Star  with  oak 
leaf  cluster  and  remained  in  the  Army  Reserves 
until  1960  when  he  retired  as  a  brigadier  general 
and  commanding  officer  of  the  76th  division. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Brown,  Pat 
Kenny  received  his  master's  degree  a  year  later 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  English  in  1934,  both  from 
Brown.  He  was  an  associate  professor  of  English 
until  1945,  became  dean  of  students  in  1946,  and 
then  sers'ed  as  dean  of  the  College  from  1947  to 
1951.  Named  to  a  full  professorship  in  1951,  Kenny 
was  senior  member  and  for  some  years  chairman 
of  the  English  department  prior  to  his  retirement 
in  1971.  In  an  unusual  move  that  was  picked  up  by 
all  the  wire  services,  he  was  named  dean  of  Pem- 
broke College  in  1961  after  the  retirement  of 
Nancy  Duke  Lewis. 

In  1975,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Kenny's 
graduation,  the  University  conferred  an  honorary 


degree  on  one  of  its  favorite  sons.  The  citation  that 
day  read,  in  part:  "Few  men  have  borne  more 
titles,  worn  more  hats,  than  you.  Twice  a  dean, 
first  at  Brown  and  then  at  Pembroke,  vou  adminis- 
tered those  two  colleges  with  wisdom,  compas- 
sion, and  an  administrator's  most  essential  in- 
gredient —  a  gentle  but  perceptive  wit."  Few  men 
still  living  have  Pat  Kenny's  depth  of  knowledge 
of  this  University  and  of  the  people  who  made  it 
tick.  In  several  sessions  around  a  tape  recorder 
with  this  writer.  Professor  Kenny  displayed  the 
wit  referred  to  in  the  honorar)'  degree  citation, 
along  with  a  willingness  to  be  absolutely  candid: 

What  was  the  College  like  when  you  came  here  as  a 
freshman  in  the  fall  of  1921  ? 

Well,  tuition  was  a  lot  less  than  it  is  now,  A 
check  for  S200  would  cover  your  tuition  for  the  en- 
tire year.  As  small  as  the  enrollment  was  at  that 
time,  the  University  didn't  house  all  of  its  stu- 
dents. There  were  a  great  many  student  rooming 
houses  then.  In  fact,  this  gorgeous  mansion  we're 
sitting  in  now  (Gardner  House  at  106  George 
Street]  was  a  rooming  house  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate. It  was  operated  by  two  ladies  of  extreme 
gentility  who  advertised  for  paying  guests.  Acres? 
the  way,  on  the  south  side  of  George  Street  about 
where  the  Refectory  is  now,  was  a  cluster  of  eight- 
eenth-centurv  homes.  These  had  been  used  as 
rooming  houses  for  years,  and  while  on  the  out- 
side they  looked  quaint  and  historically  signifi- 
cant, long  years  of  student  use  had  made  a  pretty 
grim  business  of  restoration.  When  it  came  time  to 
build  the  Wriston  Quadrangle,  these  three  or  four 
houses  were  demolished.  There  was  a  consid- 
erable outcry  at  this  turn  of  events,  an  outcry 
which  was  not  softened  by  President  Wriston's 
exuberance  when  he  declared  that  this  was  the 
greatest  slum  clearance  since  Sherman  burned 
Atlanta.  This  remark  may  well  have  brought  the 
Providence  Preservation  Commission  into  being. 
If  so,  it  served  its  purpose. 

How  many  rooming  facilities  were  there  on  campu 
at  that  tune? 

We  had  Hope  College  and  Slater  Hall  and  tht 
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When  someone 

concealed  the 

Bible  before  a 

Chapel  service, 

Trexy  Faunce 

just  recited 

Psalm  after 

Psalm  after 

Psalm.' 
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two  top  floors  of  Maxcy  and  Caswell.  There  were 
also  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  University  Hall.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not.  University  Hall  at  that  time  housed 
the  English  department,  the  Departments  of  His- 
tory and  Classics,  the  controller's  office,  physical 
plant,  the  mail  room,  four  classrooms  —  plus  the 
fourth  floor  as  a  dorm.  This  situation  prevailed 
until  Wriston  came  along  and  began  the  restora- 
tion of  University  Hall,  turning  it  into  the  beautiful 
building  it  is  today. 

You'iv  had  personal  contact  uuth  seven  of  Broicn's 
presidents.  What  sort  of  a  man  loas  William  Herbert 
Perry  Faunce,  the  president  during  your  student  days? 

He  was  a  very  eloquent  Baptist  preacher,  a 
liberal  for  those  times  who  frequently  found  him- 
self in  hot  water  with  the  reactionarv  Baptists  be- 
cause of  his  stands  on  evolution  and  science.  He 
was  a  practiced  orator  and  he  prided  himself  on 
this.  Like  many  great  orators,  however,  he  devel- 
oped cliches  of  one  sort  or  another.  Ben  Brown, 
the  former  director  of  Sock  and  Buskin,  would  imi- 
tate Faunce  opening  Chapel.  Each  September  the 
president  would  start  the  college  year  with  the 
same  opening  sentence:  "Today,  Brown  Univer- 
sity throws  wide  its  venerable  gates  to  usher  in 
another  freshman  class." 

I  think  Prexy  Faunce  was  a  learned  theolo- 
gian. He  certainly  knew  his  Bible.  Faunce  took 
Chapel  three  times  a  week  when  he  was  in  town. 
One  day  some  smart  aleck  in  the  class  of  1925  de- 
cided he  would  disrupt  Prexy's  service  by  con- 
cealing the  Bible,  which  was  usually  on  the  Sayles 
Hall  podium.  Well,  when  he  found  the  Bible  miss- 
ing, Faunce  didn't  even  blink.  He  just  started  re- 
citing Psalm  after  Psalm  after  Psalm.  He  went  well 
beyond  the  regular  fifteen-minute  service,  com- 
pletely disrupting  the  10  o'clock  classes. 

What  were  his  strong  points  as  a  president? 

I  don't  feel  he  was  a  bad  fund  raiser.  Of 
course  the  sums  of  money  he  raised  are  minuscule 
by  today's  standards.  For  example,  Caswell  Hall 
was  built  during  his  administration  for  $90,000. 
Then,  while  1  was  dean,  we  did  over  the  plumbing 
in  Caswell,  and  do  you  know  what  it  cost?  Exactly 
$90,000.  Mr.  Faunce  was  well  thought  of  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1897,  and  after 
the  president's  death,  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  for  the  addition  to  the  east 


end  of  what  was  then  called  Rockefeller  Hall  —  on 
the  stipulation  that  the  entire  building  be  renamed 
Faunce  House. 

Was  President  Faunce  as  absent-minded  as  some 
campus  anecdotes  loould  suggest? 

Yes,  in  a  sense.  Although  there  were  some 
who  felt  he  used  this  as  a  device.  Watson  Smith  of 
the  class  of  1919  tells  a  story  in  this  regard.  He  had 
just  walked  through  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  on  the 
Friday  afternoon  of  his  5th  reunion  when  he 
spotted  Dr.  Faunce.  Smith  introduced  himself 
and  the  two  men  strolled  toward  University  HaU. 
Faunce  broke  away,  saving  he  had  to  mail  a  letter 
at  the  Faculty  Mail  Room,  which,  you'll  remem- 
ber, was  in  UH.  Well,  Smith  continued  on  his 
way,  passing  between  University  Hall  and  Slater, 
and  as  he  reached  the  Middle  Campus  he  bumped 
into  Dr.  Faunce.  They  greeted  each  other  once 
more,  and  Faunce  said,  "It's  good  to  see  so  many 
of  mv  old  boys  back  again  for  reunion.  I've  just 
been  talking  to  Watson  Smith." 

In  the  early  1920s  Prexy  Faunce  was  wont  to 
ride  horseback  quite  often,  keeping  his  horse  in  a 
stable  then  located  on  East  Manning  Street.  He 
was  walking  down  to  the  stable  one  afternoon  and 
up  comes  Dr.  Beasley,  a  dentist  who  was  located 
near  the  tunnel.  The  two  gentlemen  greeted  each 
other  and  Dr.  Beasley  said:  "Dr.  Faunce,  I  didn't 
know  that  you  rode.  I  have  a  horse  down  here 
which,  because  of  my  practice,  1  can't  exercise 
every  day.  So  any  time  you  come  down  here  and 
my  horse  hasn't  been  exercised,  feel  free  to  use 
him."  "That's  very  kind  of  vou,  Dr.  Beasley." 
Well,  a  couple  of  weeks  later  they  met  again  at 
about  the  same  spot.  This  time  Faunce  was  com- 
ing up  Manning  Street  and  Beasley  was  going 
down.  "How  are  you.  Dr.  Beasley?"  "I'm  fine. 
How  are  you.  Dr.  Faunce?"  "Well,  I've  had  a 
splendid  ride.  A  very  dear  friend  of  mine  has 
given  me  the  use  of  his  horse." 

And  yet,  Faunce  was  capable  of  putting  in 
the  needle  when  the  occasion  called  for  it.  Percy 
Marks,  a  member  of  the  English  department,  had 
written  a  book.  The  Plastic  Age,  which  was  consid- 
ered quite  risque  when  published  in  the  spring  of 
1924.  The  previous  October  the  English  depart- 
ment had  decided  not  to  renew  Percy's  contract,  a 
decision  that  had  no  relationship  to  a  book  that 
hadn't  even  been  published.  But  when  the  book 
became  controversial  and  then  word  leaked  out 
that  Marks  had  been  let  go,  all  hell  broke  loose. 
The  students  were  among  those  who  were  upset, 
and  Faunce  decided  that  he  would  answer  them  in 
Chapel.  After  his  explanation,  he  closed  by  say- 
ing, "So,  Mr.  Marks  leaves  us  for  what  I  trust  will 
be  a  wider  field  of  usefulness." 

There's  another  example  of  how  he  could 
apply  the  needle.  One  day  as  he  was  walking 
home  from  his  office  in  the  administration  build- 
ing. Van  Wickle  Hall,  where  the  Rockefeller  Li- 
brary is  now,  he  passed  Sayles  Hall  in  time  to  hear 
the  late  Jim  Adams  holding  forth  with  his  econom-   ( 
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ics  class.  Jim  was  a  vigorous  sort  of  person  and  his 
voice  roared  like  a  cannon.  It  was  said  that  Jim 
didn't  need  a  telephone.  He  could  call  a  colleague 
across  campus  merely  by  opening  his  window.  A 
few  days  later  Prexy  Faunce  met  Jim  Adams  on 
campus.  "Professor  Adams,"  the  president  said, 
"I  passed  by  the  other  day  and  heard  vou  deliv- 
ering with  particular  vehemence  your  discussions 
on  economics.  It  was  most  effective.  But  tell  me, 
professor,  what  do  you  do  when  vou  want  to  em- 
phasize a  point?" 

Didn't  1/01/  Imve  the  dubious  pleasure  ofattendin;^  a 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  Minstrel  with  President  Faunce? 

Yes,  this  was  in  1925,  my  senior  year.  The  an- 
nual show  was  held  on  the  second  floor  of  Faunce 
House,  directly  over  the  Arch.  For  some  reason, 
which  1  don't  remember.  Dr.  Faunce  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  event  and  said  that  he  would  like 
the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  to  the  class.  I 
was  chosen  to  escort  him  from  his  Hope  Street 
home  to  Rockefeller  Hall.  The  show  was  a  rather 
informal  vaudeville-type  presentation,  completely 
irreverent  but  not  vulgar.  Just  a  typical  college 
show  of  the  1920s.  As  I  brought  Dr.  Faunce  into 
the  wings  to  await  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  a 
student  in  a  dress  suit,  cane,  and  derbv  hat  paint- 
ed green  was  getting  off  a  line  that  went  some- 
thing like  this:  "You  know,  fellas.  King  Solomon 
had  a  rather  unusual  way  of  managing  his  har- 
em." Faunce  turned  to  me.  "Mr.  Kennv,  is  this  to 
be  the  general  tone  of  this  evening's  entertain- 
ment?" I  quickly  tried  to  explain  that  we  had  bor- 
rowed one  or  two  acts  from  a  vaudeville  house 
downtown.  Whether  Prexy  Faunce  bought  this, 
I'll  never  know. 

What's  the  story  behind  the  now-famous  —  or  is  it 
infamous  —  funior  Prom  of  1922? 

The  Biltmore  Hotel  had  only  been  open  a 
couple  of  weeks  when  the  Junior  Prom  was  held 
there.  The  hotel  was  as  glamorous  then  in  its 
youth  as  it  is  now  in  its  middle  age  after  the  recent 
renovations.  Since  the  dance  was  scheduled  for 
the  Biltmore,  many  of  the  faculty  couldn't  afford 
to  attend.  What  they  could  do  was  accept  invita- 
tions to  serve  as  hosts  and  hostesses.  There  were 
more  hosts  at  that  Junior  Prom  than  I've  seen  at 
any  dance  since. 

Well,  along  about  11  p.m.  it  became  obvious 
that  there  were  very  few  people  dancing  in  the 
Ballroom.  A  senior  member  of  the  faculty  called 
over  the  chairman  and  said,  "Look,  you've  got  a 
grand  march  at  midnight.  Where  are  the  people?" 
As  it  turned  out,  most  of  the  people  were  in  the 
rooms  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  floors. 
The  students  had  brought  imports  in  as  dates  and 
put  them  up  in  rooms  on  those  floors,  ostensibly 
to  be  near  the  dance  floor!  So  the  chairman  got  his 
committee  together,  and  they  went  downstairs 
and  started  knocking  on  doors.  By  midnight  they 
had  a  quorum!  But  I'll  tell  you  this  —  the  Junior 
Prom  went  right  back  to  Sayles  Hall  the  next 


spring,  where  the  portraits  of  Baptist  clergymen 
and  former  presidents  looked  down  somberly  on 
everyone. 

/  understand  that  the  elevators  at  the  Biltmore  got 
stuck  that  night. 

Yes,  they'd  get  stuck  for  $5.  If  you  slipped  the 
money  to  the  elevator  man  as  you  got  on  he'd  see 
to  it  that  the  elevator  got  stuck  between  floors  for  a 
few  minutes,  providing  the  couple  or  couples 
aboard  a  brief  interlude. 

Do  any  Brown  football  games  of  your  college  days 
stick  in  the  memory? 

I'll  never  forget  the  undefeated  Brown  Iron 
Men  running  up  a  14-0  lead  against  Harvard  be- 
fore nearly  60,000  fans  at  Cambridge  in  1926. 
Coach  Tuss  McLaughry  did  a  very  sensitive  thing 
that  day.  Late  in  the  fourth  quarter  he  got  his  sec- 
ond team  warming  up  on  the  sidelines,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  fans  who  wanted  to  see  the 
starting  eleven  men  go  all  the  way  as  they  had 
against  Yale  and  Dartmouth.  "Leave  them  in, 
leave  them  in,"  the  fans  roared.  But  Tuss  put  in 
his  second  unit,  which  hadn't  had  much  glory  that 
year.  And  vou  know  the  subs  scored  another 
touchdown  to  make  the  final  score  21-0.  Boston's 
Brunswick  Hotel  was  jumping  that  night,  with 
Brown  men  celebrating  to  the  music  of  Leo  Reis- 
man's  band  in  the  Egyptian  Room. 

Who  ivere  some  of  the  giants  of  the  faculty  in  those 
days,  and  the  characters  as  well? 

There  was  a  good  teaching  faculty  here  when 
I  was  a  student.  Many  of  them  were  recruited  dur- 
ing the  era  of  President  Benjamin  Andrews,  who 
had  a  talent  for  seeking  out  and  hiring  good  men. 
Theodore  Collier  was  famous  in  history,  a  superb 
lecturer.  Harkness  was  a  famous  classicist.  Ben 
Clough  was  teaching  English  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent. Then  he  transferred  to  the  classics  depart- 
ment. Johnny  Greene  was  a  great  character.  We 
had  required  courses  then  in  Greek  civilization 
and  Latin  civilization.  He  was  a  very  urbane  gen- 
tleman with  an  understated  sense  of  humor. 

Courtney  Langdon  taught  a  course  in  Dante 
and  one  in  French  civilization.  He  was  an  excellent 
Romance  scholar.  He  was  also  an  actor  and  a  com- 
ic on  the  platform.  He  liked  to  tell  jokes.  Some- 
times the  class  got  them  and  sometimes  not.  There 
used  to  be  a  series  of  stores  where  the  Brown 
Bookstore  is  now.  One  of  them  was  called  the 
Boar's  Head  Market.  Upstairs  over  the  market 
were  some  apartments.  Langdon  liked  to  tell  his 
students:  "Downstairs  the  boar's  head;  upstairs 
the  whore's  bed."  Then  he'd  quickly  add,  in  mock 
seriousness,  "They  can't  fire  me  for  that!  I've  got 
an  endowed  chair." 

From  lohat  Fve  read,  Langdon  was  a  good  man 
around  the  bonfire  on  the  Lower  Campus  after  a  football 
victory.  Didn't  he  like  to  give  speeches? 

Yes,  but  he  had  a  low  threshold  for  alcohol. 
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Sometimes  he  didn't  see  the  end  of  the  celebra- 
tion. One  time  he  got  loaded  on  a  train  trip  back 
from  New  Haven.  And  we  hadn't  even  won  that 
game!  But  he  was  a  great  scholar,  respected 
throughout  the  country. 

How  about  Tom  Crosby,  the  director  of  Sock  and 
Buskin? 

Tom  was  a  great  coach  of  actors.  And  a  pretty 
fair  actor  himself.  Tom  was  a  bachelor.  Lived  in 
the  Faculty  Club,  which  was  then  located  in  what 
now  is  the  infirmarv'.  His  family  owned  the  merry- 
go-round,  roller  coaster,  and  concession  stand  at 
Newport  Beach.  When  Tom  died,  he  left  a  quarter 
of  a  million  to  Brown.  He  was  a  great  pal  of  Mrs. 
Nicholson  and  other  East  Side  ladies.  Tom  was 
considered  an  ideal  fourth  for  bridge,  a  great  per- 
son to  have  around  at  dinner  parties.  A  man  of 
impeccable  manners  and  good  taste. 

Prof.  Edmund  Loughnan,  a  member  of  the 
French  department  from  1925  to  1940,  used  to  tell 
an  interesting  storv.  Back  in  the  1920s  students 
could  not  cut  classes  the  two  davs  before  a  vaca- 
tion. You  just  had  to  stay  here.  Apparently  there 
were  eight  students  from  New  York  City  who 
wanted  to  get  the  12  o'clock  train  out  of  Provi- 
dence and  get  a  jump  on  their  Christmas  vacation. 
The  onlv  rub  was  that  they  had  this  1 1  o'clock 
French  class  in  Marston  Hall  with  Professor 
Loughnan. 

Well,  the  New  York  contingent  nominated 
one  of  their  glamour  boys  to  speak  to  the  professor 
and  explain  that  an  early  dismissal  that  day  would 
be  appreciated.  The  professor  was  agreeable  and 
said  that  he  would  tell  them  when  to  go.  The  class 
droned  on  with  nobody  paving  too  much  atten- 
tion. All  the  suitcases  were  in  the  hall  and  the  taxi 
cabs  had  pulled  up  outside  Marston.  And  still  the 
class  went  on.  The  bovs  put  the  eve  on  their 
spokesman  and  he  raised  his  hand.  "Professor." 
"Yes."  "Remember  1  spoke  with  you  about  letting 
us  out  a  bit  early  today?"  "Yes,  you  did.  And  gen- 
tlemen, in  my  best  Parisian  French  I've  wished 
you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  dismissed  the  class 
three  times." 

Were  there  any  students  you  kneio  particularly 
well? 

Quent  Reynolds  of  the  class  of  1924  was  a 
good  friend.  He  later  became  a  prolific  writer  and 


made  an  international  reputation  as  a  correspond- 
ent during  World  War  II.  On  weekends  Red  was  a 
bouncer  at  the  Green  Lantern  Tearoom  down- 
town. They  didn't  serve  any  liquor  there,  but 
many  of  the  college  boys  would  get  themselves 
gassed  up  elsewhere  and  then  head  for  the  Green 
Lantern.  Once  in  a  while  I  was  numbered  among 
this  group.  Quent  would  come  up  to  me,  put  his 
big  arm  around  my  shoulder,  and  say,  "Pat,  you 
really  don't  want  to  stay  tonight,  do  you?"  And  I'd 
say, "No,  Red,  1  reallv  don't  want  to  stay." 

I  remember  Adolph  Eckstein,  a  classmate 
who  later  became  a  prominent  surgeon  here  in 
Providence.  Eck  was  maybe  the  best  center  Brown 
has  ever  had  in  football.  But  he  went  through  col- 
lege on  a  shoestring.  On  many  an  occasion  he'd  go 
down  and  sell  blood  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
and  then  play  sixty  minutes  of  football  a  few  days 
later. 

There  was  another  student  —  Nathan  Wallen- 
stein  Weinstein  '24  —  known  to  the  literarv  world 
later  as  Nathaniel  West,  writer  oiMiss  Lonelyhearls 
and  other  major  American  works.  West's  sister 
married  our  Sid  Perelman,  class  of  1925.  Well,  I 
didn't  know  West  well  when  we  were  at  Brown, 
but  through  the  back  door  1  did  become  privv  to  a 
bizarre  incident  involving  this  man.  It  all  started 
with  Tom  Crosby's  course  on  the  English  drama. 
In  the  first  semester  he  went  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  a 
damn  good  course.  By  the  second  semester  Tom 
was  into  the  nineteenth  century  and  modern 
drama,  a  less  interesting  period  for  many.  Also, 
Tom's  battery  began  to  run  down  every  spring, 
and  if  we  saw  him  come  into  class  with  his  finger 
in  a  book  we  knew  that  instead  of  a  lecture,  which 
he  did  very  well,  we  were  going  to  get  a  reading, 
which  could  be  very  dull. 

The  attention  span  during  Crosby's  readings 
was  not  very  high.  Pep  Weinstein  would  sit  in  the 
back  of  the  room  and  shuffle  his  feet,  a  fact  which 
was  not  lost  on  Tom  Crosby.  Pep  didn't  bother  to 
read  the  assignments  either.  And  he  flunked  the 
course.  Just  before  this  1  had  received  a  letter  from 
Crosby  asking  if  I'd  be  his  paid  assistant,  reading 
the  hour  tests  and  things.  Well,  I  was  glad  of  the 
money  —  and  why  not?  On  this  particular  day  I 
came  over  to  Tom's  office  in  University  Hall.  The 
door  to  his  room  was  open  and  there  was  an  alter- 
cation going  on.  1  got  out  of  earshot  but  stayed  in 
the  hallway.  A  little  later  Pep  Weinstein  came  out. 
Tears  were  streaming  down  his  face,  but  he  was 
smiling.  Tom  had  crossed  out  the  "E"  and  written 
in  a  "D,"  this  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  very  rare 
thing  at  Brown  to  change  a  grade.  I'm  the  only 
man,  1  think,  who  has  a  copy  of  that  marked-up 
transcript. 

What  isn't  generally  known  is  that  Pep  Wein- 
stein graduated  after  two  years  at  Brown  and  two 
phony  years  on  somebody  else's  credits  at  Tufts. 
I've  got  the  record  on  this.  There  was  a  man 
named  Nathan  Weinstein  —  same  name  —  who 
was  a  better  than  average  student  at  Tufts.  Pep, 
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though,  after  a  few  months  decided  that  he  didn't 
like  it  at  Tufts.  He  heard  about  his  namesake, 
some  lights  went  on  in  his  mind,  and  he  decided 
to  drop  out  of  Tufts  before  the  mid-term  exams  so 
that  there  would  be  absolutely  nothing  on  his  rec- 
ord. Then  Pep  came  down  here  and  applied  for 
admission  to  Brown  as  a  transfer  student,  asking 
the  University  officials  to  write  to  Tufts  for  his 
transcript.  The  result  was  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  junior  class  at  Brown,  and  with  all  his  science 
courses  out  of  the  way. 

There's  an  interesting  stor\'  as  to  how  we 
came  up  with  a  president  to  replace  Prexv  Faunce. 
During  the  final  years  of  the  Faunce  presidency, 
he  urged  that  the  Brown  Charter  be  changed  by 
the  Rhode  Island  legislature  so  that  we  no  longer 
had  to  have  a  Baptist  clergyman  as  our  president. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  but  the  results  didn't 
sit  too  well  with  the  Baptists,  who  still  played  a 
dominant  part  in  the  running  of  the  University. 
This  group  was  able  to  block  the  appointment  of 
the  most  attractive  candidate  to  succeed  Faunce, 
Zechariah  Chafee  of  the  class  of  1907,  who  was 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School.  So  the 
feeling  was  that  we'd  better  give  them  one  more 
Baptist  clergyman  as  president.  At  that  time,  Clar- 
ence Augustus  Barbour,  of  the  class  of  1888,  was 
president  of  Colgate  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  was  also  on  the  committee  to  select  the 
new  Brown  president. 

As  the  storv  goes,  the  committee  was  fumbl- 
ing around  with  the  selection  process  one  day  and 
not  getting  anywhere.  Then,  according  to  legend, 
Mr.  Barbour  had  to  leave  the  meeting  to  go  to  the 
men's  room.  When  he  got  back,  he  was  president 
of  Brown!  While  Barbour  was  president  of  Roches- 
ter, Eastman  had  given  that  school  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  the  hope  was  that  some  of  this  would 
rub  off  on  Brown  after  Barbour's  election  as  presi- 
dent in  1929.  But  then  came  the  Depression  —  and 
that  was  that.  Personally,  Mr.  Barbour  was  the 
best-hearted  man  in  the  world.  But,  unfortunately, 
his  contributions  to  Brown  were  not  significant. 
It  was  a  period  of  stagnation. 

Let's  talk  about  the  next  president,  Henry  Wriston. 
How  do  you  rate  him? 

Let's  say  this.  The  place  needed  shaking  up 
when  Wriston  arrived  in  1937,  goodness  knows. 
And  Wriston  did  the  shaking. 

Didn't  you  travel  -with  Wriston  at  times? 

On  several  occasions  1  went  with  Wriston  to  a 
series  of  Brown  Club  dinner  meetings.  We'd  go  to 
New  York,  then  Philly,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  entire  trip  would  take  about  a  week.  At 
each  meeting  I'd  be  given  ten  minutes  on  the  state 
of  the  University.  Then  Wriston  took  on  the  state 
of  the  world.  I  can  remember  somewhere  in  my 
ten  minutes  one  night  I  pulled  a  crack  that  got  a 
laugh.  The  next  day  while  riding  from  New  York 
to  Philly  on  the  train,  Wriston  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Pat,  I  think  I'll  tell  that  story.  I  can  work  that 


into  my  speech." 

Wriston  was  a  superb  orator.  On  a  trip  such  as 
this,  how  did  he  icorl<  on  his  speech? 

First  he  would  write  out  his  talk  and  then  he 
would  more  or  less  read  it  in  New  York  on  open- 
ing night.  Then  he  would  work  on  it  conscien- 
tiously all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
That  second  night  he'd  speak  only  from  notes.  Bv 
the  time  we  reached  our  final  two  stops  he  had  the 
talk  committed  to  memor\'.  And  people  would 
marvel  that  this  man  could  so  easily  talk  off  the 
top  of  his  head.  But  it  really  wasn't  easy  at  all. 

An  audience  excited  Wriston.  He  would  look 
around  and  pick  out  the  dullest  dolt  he  could  see 
in  the  crowd  and  he'd  make  it  his  business  to 
wake  that  son-of-a-bitch  up.  He'd  glance  right  at 
him  whenever  he  made  a  key  point  or  a  gesture. 
What  a  woman  with  beautiful  legs  or  big  breasts  is 
to  some  men,  an  audience  was  to  Wriston.  He'd 
sit  down  after  a  major  talk  emotionally  drained. 
Then  he'd  go  right  to  bed.  Of  course,  this  was  the 
best  part  of  the  evening  for  me.  I'd  have  a  chance 
to  sit  around  with  some  of  my  old  pals  and  we'd 
eventually  adjourn  to  the  lounge  to  have  a  drink. 

What  other  traits  did  Wriston  shoic  during  this 
sort  of  close  contact? 

The  man  had  tremendous  drive.  He  was 
always  taking  notes  and  he'd  frequently  be  on  the 
phone  back  to  his  secretary  at  Brown.  These  were 
not  notes  for  his  talks.  By  then  he'd  have  those  all 
set.  These  might  be  notes  on  things  he'd  use  six 
months  later,  or  a  year  later.  His  brain  was  work- 
ing all  the  time.  Whether  you  liked  him  or  not,  he 
was  a  great  president  for  Brown. 

Did  you  like  him? 

No.  There  was  nothing  kindly  about  the  man. 
He  had  wit,  but  no  humor.  There  is  a  humaneness 
in  humor  that  you  didn't  get  in  Wriston's  razor- 
sharp  wit.  He  was  a  great  orator,  of  course.  Gave 
an  excellent  talk  in  Chapel.  Loved  the  response  of 
the  audience.  I  can  say  I  didn't  like  him  personally 
and  at  the  same  time  say  he  was  by  far  the  greatest 
president  Brown  ever  had.  He  shook  this  place 
up. 

Wriston's  greatest  disappointment,  I  think, 
was  not  being  asked  to  do  anything  in  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  Republican,  a  McKinlev  high-tariff 
Republican.  He  talked  about  liberalism  in  educa- 
tion, but  he  voted  the  straight  Republican  ticket. 
And  he  made  snotty  remarks  about  Roosevelt  all 
the  time.  Then  when  the  war  came,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration  decided  that  they  could  win 
it  without  Henry. 

But  this  was  when  Pembroke  came  to  life. 
Wriston  filled  up  the  fraternity  houses  and  the 
dorms  during  these  war  years  with  Pembrokers. 
We  only  had  about  250  male  civilians  on  campus, 
most  of  them  seventeen-year-olds  waiting  to  be 
drafted.  Dean  Morriss  and  then  Nancy  Duke 
Lewis  did  one  hell  of  a  job  running  Pembroke.  I 
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was  close  to  Nancy  Duke  Lewis.  She  was  a  real 
lady.  And  smart  as  hell.  She  kept  Wriston  and 
Barnev  Keenev,  particularly  Barney,  out  of  hot 
water  on  many  an  occasion. 

What  loas  the  relationship  between  Wriston  and  his 
two  top  assistants.  Provost  Sam  Arnold  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bruce  Bigelow? 

I  think  in  his  own  wav  Wriston  liked  them 
both.  I  know  that  at  times  he  felt  that  Arnold  was  a 
postponer.  Well,  Sam  was  a  great  deferrer.  But  I 
recall  Wriston  once  telling  me  that  while  he  was 
traveling  through  the  country  he  was  surprised 
to  find  out  how  fond  of  Sam  Arnold  the  alumni 
were,  and  also  of  how  well  Sam  performed  in  his 
relationship  with  them.  Sam  was  a  sharp  man 
with  a  nice  personality.  Of  course,  we  know  now 
that  he  played  a  yital  role  in  recruiting  scientists  to 
build  the  bomb,  doing  his  recruiting  all  oyer  the 
country. 

As  for  Bruce  Bigelow  —  well,  Wriston  was 
smart.  He  knew  that  in  Bigelow  he  had  a  gem,  a 
man  of  personality  and  charm  who  could  talk  to 
alumni,  students,  and  heads  of  other  colleges.  In  a 
sense,  he  was  Wriston's  trouble-shooter.  He  went 
around  putting  the  bricks  back  in  the  wall  after 
Wriston  had  kicked  them  out.  Bruce  would  haye 
made  a  great  college  president  here,  or  anywhere 
else.  He  was  as  charming  and  bright  a  man  as  I've 
ever  known. 

How  did  Wriston  handle  his  faculty  meetings? 

With  alacrity  and  dispatch.  There  were  some 
faculty  meetings  that  lasted  as  little  as  twenty  min- 
utes —  and  things  were  accomplished.  This  was 
because  the  meetings  were  planned  as  a  regimen- 
tal commander  would  plan  with  his  staff  a  major 
campaign.  If  something  unexpected  came  up, 
either  Sam  or  1  would  quickly  suggest  that  it  cer- 
tainly needed  further  study  and  that  it  would  be 
the  number-one  item  on  the  next  agenda.  Another 
thing  —  if  there  was  an  issue  he  wanted  defeated, 
Wriston  would  know  that  any  one  of  two  or  three 
faculty  members  would  probably  get  up  and  speak 
in  favor  of  the  motion.  He  also  knew  that  they 
would  speak  on,  and  on,  and  on,  eventually  kill- 
ing the  motion  with  their  own  verbosity.  And  he'd 
let  them  —  until  everyone  was  bored  silly.  Then 
he'd  give  Sam  or  me  a  signal  and  one  of  us  would 
call  the  question.  Inevitably  the  motion  would  be 


killed,  just  as  Wriston  had  expected  it  would  be. 

How  did  you  happen  to  become  dean  of  Pembroke? 

That  move  was  made  strictly  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Barney  Keeney.  He  had  two  women  at 
Pembroke,  Lois  Bigelow,  Bruce's  widow,  and  Eva 
Mooar,  both  of  them  able  and  both  of  the  same 
stature.  Barney  knew  that  if  he  made  one  acting 
dean  the  other  would  get  her  nose  out  of  joint.  So 
he  said  to  me,  "Pat,  I'll  send  you  up  there.  You 
can't  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  harm  in  one  year. " 

How  good  a  president  was  Barney  Keeney? 

A  damn  good  president.  He  also  had  a  very 
warm  heart,  although  he  did  a  hell  of  a  good  job  of 
concealing  this  fact.  But  I  know  personally  that  if 
any  faculty  member  was  in  the  hospital,  for 
example,  Barney  was  on  the  phone  to  the  man's 
wife  asking  if  she  needed  money  or  any  other  kind 
of  help. 

At  one  point  in  the  1950s,  Barney  left  here  to 
work  for  the  CIA,  and  I  went  to  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Strategic  Intelligence  School.  I  remember  that 
at  one  of  our  coffee  breaks  this  CIA  man  spoke  to 
me.  "I  understand  you're  from  Brown,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  know  this  Keeney?"  I  assured  him  that  I 
knew  Barney  quite  well.  "What  kind  of  a  kook  is 
he?"  the  man  persisted.  "I  don't  know  the  point  of 
your  question,  but  he's  a  thoroughly  intelligent 
man,"  I  said. 

Well,  it  seems  that  Barney  had  done  some- 
thing out  of  line  and  there  was  a  note  in  his  box 
Friday  afternoon  when  he  left  saying  that  the  boss 
wanted  to  see  him  first  thing  Monday  morning.  I 
guess  Barney  knew  that  they  were  going  to  throw 
the  book  at  him,  so  he  went  to  some  joke  shop  in 
Washington  and  he  bought  himself  a  rubber  dag- 
ger. On  Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  he 
walked  into  the  office  of  the  boss,  right  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  desk,  arms  at  his  side,  and  he  took  his 
bawling  out.  Then  as  he  turned  around  to  leave, 
the  boss  could  see  that  Barney  had  stuck  this  rub- 
ber dagger  tightly  in  between  his  arm  and  his  side, 
which  as  he  walked  out  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  the  boss  the  perfect  picture  of  the  stab  in 
the  back. 

Any  reflections  on  your  first  fifty-nine  years 
around  this  college? 

Yes,  let  me  sum  it  up  this  way.  College  life 
has  been,  at  various  times,  exciting,  frustrating, 
amusing,  even  dangerous  —  but  it's  never  been 
dull.  If  I  may  be  allowed  only  one  complaint,  it's 
this:  the  years  went  by  too  fast,  much  too  fast. 
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PUTTIN' 
ON  THE  RIT2 


By  Linda  J.  Lehrer 
'76  Ph.D. 


I 


'Those  aren't 

wrinkles  . . . 

they're  smile 

lines' 


t's  sort  of  like  straightening  up  the  house  be- 
fore the  cleaning  ladv  arrives.  At  least  that's 
how  I  felt  fixing  my  face  before  catching  a 
train  uptown  to  Charles  of  the  Ritz.  Looking  in  the 
mirror,  I  noticed  a  new  crop  of  pimples  that  threat- 
ened to  erupt.  This  will  never  do,  1  moaned,  ap- 
plying liberal  pats  of  cover-up  and  foundation  to 
hide  the  culprits.  Glancing  up,  1  noticed  that  the 
morning's  rain  had  certainly  not  improved  mv 
hair,  which  hung  limply  around  my  face. 

How  could  1  go  looking  like  this?  Half  of  me 
wanted  to  walk  in  there  looking  absolutely  smash- 
ing so  that  they  would  say,  "You  have  a  lovely 
complexion,  your  make-up  is  beautiful.  There's 
not  a  thing  we  can  do  to  improve  you!"  The  other 
half  of  me  longed  to  be  taken  in  hand,  spruced  up, 
decked  out .  .  .  turned  into  an  utterly  ravishing 
creature. 

Ravishing  or  not,  1  had  accepted  the  assign- 
ment to  report  on  a  beauty  workshop  sponsored 
by  Charles  of  the  Ritz  for  the  Brown  Club  in  New 
York. 

The  wind  on  57th  Street  whipped  away  what 
was  left  of  my  hairdo.  In  a  somewhat  dishevelled 
state,  1  managed  to  locate  40  West  57th,  the  site  of 
the  evening's  event.  A  sign  in  the  lobby  welcomed 
Brown  Club  members,  directing  us  to  the  28th 
floor. 

Getting  out  of  the  elevator,  I  followed  the 
kelly  green  carpeting  to  some  glass  doors,  beyond 
which  was  a  room  that  —  except  for  its  altitude  — 
could  have  been  the  extension  of  some  pretty, 
well-tended  garden.  Green  carpets,  white  lawn 
furniture,  hanging  plants  .  .  .  and  a  wall  of  win- 
dows that  made  the  Manhattan  skyline  kiok  like  a 
picture  postcard.  Lovely! 

1  had  invited  mv  aunt  to  come  along,  an  ad- 
venturesome soul  who  is  always  willing  to  try 
something  new  —  especially  new  beauty  treat- 
ments. When  I  entered  the  room  she  waved  to  me 
from  behind  a  large,  round  magnifving  glass. 
Through  it  she  peered  at  an  attractive,  carefullv 
made-up  woman.  Giving  my  hair  a  few  futile  pats. 


I  walked  over  to  her  in  time  to  catch  the  woman's 
admonition; 

"Ivory  Soap?  That's  great  for  diapers,  not  for 
skin." 

My  aunt  looked  chagrined  .  .  .  and  1  secretly 
cringed.  You  see,  1  used  it,  too.  After  all,  hadn't 
those  Ivory  girls  with  flawless  skin  sworn,  in 
innumerable  television  commercials,  that  thev  ate 
right,  exercised,  and  used  nothing  but  Ivorv  Soap 
to  achieve  that  peaches  and  cream  complexion? 
What  could  be  so  terrible  about  a  soap  that  is  99 
and  44/100  percent  pure?  And  floats! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  another 
pair  of  women,  looking  at  each  other  through 
a  similar  glass.  From  this  quarter  1  heard  the 
comment: 

"Those  aren't  wrinkles  .  .  .  thev're  smile 
lines." 

This  provocative  statement  was  uttered  bv 
a  dark-haired  and,  again,  exquisitely  made-up 
woman.  By  this  time,  I  began  to  realize  that  one 
could  distinguish  the  Ritz  crowd  from  the  rest  of 
us  by  looking  at  their  faces.  While  the  group  of  us 
—  sixty  females  of  various  ages  —  were  a  well- 
turned-out  bunch,  there  was  something  immedi- 
ately recognizable  about  the  Ritz  face.  Trying  not 
to  stare  too  conspicuously,  I  studied  each  face  as 
though  it  were  a  diagram  of  how  to  build  a  better 
mousetrap. 

Why,  1  asked  myself,  did  their  undereves  glis- 
ten while  mine,  even  with  the  aid  of  cover-up, 
looked  as  if  1  hadn't  slept  in  davs?  Their  evelashes 
swept,  eyebrows  inquired,  cheeks  glowed,  and 
lips  glistened.  What  was  their  secret? 

1  had,  in  mv  time,  frequented  cosmetic  coun- 
ters from  Bloomingdale's  to  Saks  in  quest  of  the 
perfect  face.  I  studied  faces  on  the  subvvav,  pored 
over  Glamour  and  Vo^ue.  One  Christmas,  Santa 
brought  me  the  gift  of  a  make-up  lesson.  My  tech- 
nique improved,  vet  something  was  still  lacking. 
Perhaps  tonight  would  unlock  the  final  door  of  the 
mvsterv  that  haunted  mv  mornings  in  front  of  the 
make-up  mirror. 
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My  analyst 

recommended 

a  cream  to 

control  'those 

character  lines' 

around 

my  eyes 


A  t  the  pop  of  a  champagne  cork  I  turned  in  the 
/  \     direction  of  the  bar  and  noticed  that  the 
d.     A.  room  was  beginning  to  fill  up.  After  in- 
quiring around,  I  located  Judith  Korey  Charles 
('46),  vice  president  of  the  New  York  Brown  Club. 
She  in  turn  introduced  me  to  Renee  Pastor,  public 
relations  manager  for  Charles  of  the  Ritz.  Elegant 
and  at  ease  in  her  claret-colored  outfit,  Renee  deft- 
ly steered  me  across  the  room:  first  to  the  bar  for 
champagne  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  then  to  a  display 
of  their  new  skin  treatment  line. 

The  job  of  a  reporter  was  somewhat  new  to 
me.  With  a  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  cheese-sur- 
prise in  the  other,  mv  writing  pad  was  relegated  to 
my  armpit,  an  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient 
position  for  taking  notes.  Renee  introduced  me  to 
Beatrice  Spinelli,  my  guide  through  this  wonder- 
land of  skin  treatments  and  make-up  magic.  Left 
in  Bea's  competent  and  exquisitely  manicured 
hands,  1  was  given  my  first  introduction  to 
Charles  of  the  Ritz's  new  line  of  prescribed  face 
and  nail-care  products. 

A  cross  between  an  elegant  hostess  and  a  per- 
suasive politician,  Bea  proceeded  to  convince  me 
that  their  treatments  were  the  missing  link  in  my 
beauty  regimen.  With  her  body,  her  eyes,  her 
well-modulated  voice  —  using  carefully  chosen 
adjectives  —  Bea  began  to  sell  me  on  Charles  of 
the  Ritz. 

"This  new  line  of  skin-care  products  has 
been  designed  for  the  woman  on  the  go,"  she  ex- 


plained. Quick,  and  easy  to  use,  thev  contain  skin 
protectants  that  have  been  registered  with  the 
FDA.  In  fact,  she  proudly  told  me,  Charles  of  the 
Ritz  had  recently  been  invited  to  a  dermatology 
convention  to  demonstrate  this  new  line. 

At  this  point  Renee  came  to  retrieve  me  and 
ushered  me  over  for  my  own  skin  analysis.  I  de- 
posited my  champagne  and  uneaten  cheese-sur- 
prise on  a  vacant  table,  rescued  my  notebook  from 
underarm  and,  looking,  I  hoped,  professional 
once  again,  shook  hands  with  mv  analyst,  Betti 
Anne  Braun. 

Betti  Anne,  who  was  to  be  our  moderator  for 
the  evening's  events,  took  her  place  on  the  far  side 
of  the  magnifying  glass.  I  obediently  sat  down  on 
the  other  side,  feeling  a  bit  like  a  suspect  at  a  po- 
lice grUling.  Would  those  hidden  pimples  give  me 
away,  I  nervously  wondered? 

Smiling  bravely,  I  answered  her  questions 
about  my  skin.  Was  it  generally  dry  or  oily?  A  little 
bit  on  the  drv  side.  But  oily  in  certain  areas?  Yes,  a 
little  around  my  nose  and  chin.  "The  T-zone,"  she 
knowingly  replied,  and  proceeded  to  write  on  her 
note  pad. 

"What  soap  do  you  use?"  she  inquired. 

"Ivory,"  I  mumbled  self-consciously. 

She  smiled  at  me  and  shook  her  head.  "I 
know,  I  know,"  I  quickly  added,  "good  for  dia- 
pers, not  for  skin."  She  recommended  the  "special 
balancing  soap,"  followed  by  the  "activating  skin 
freshener"  to  "prime"  my  skin. 

"Why,"  I  asked,  "first  thing  in  the  morning, 
when  my  skin  is  about  as  fresh  as  it  will  be,  do  I 
need  to  clarifv  or  freshen  if?" 

"You  wouldn't  stop  your  laundry  before  the 
rinse  cycle,  would  you?"  she  inquired.  I  shook  my 
head.  "Well,"  she  went  on,  "it's  the  same  with 
clarifying  or  freshening  vour  skin.  It's  the  rinse 
cycle.  It  prepares  you  for  the  next  step." 

The  next  step  was  "performers,"  day  and 
night  skin-care  products  that  help  reinforce  the 
body's  own  natural  balancing  tendencies.  Your 
skin,  she  told  me,  contains  both  water  and  oil. 
Closer  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  the  water  content 
drops  to  about  10  percent,  as  opposed  to  90  per- 
cent in  the  body.  The  products  she  recommended 
would  help  draw  my  skin's  own  moisture  to  the 
surface  and  control  evaporation. 

The  products  for  the  third  step  of  this  skin- 
care  regimen  are  called  "perfectors"  —  special 
treatments  for  troubled  areas. 

"I  see  you're  bothered  bv  occasional  break- 
outs," she  tactfully  pointed  out. 

At  this  point  my  foundation  crumbled  ...  my 
cover-up  was  exposed.  Restraining  a  strong  urge 
to  hide  my  face  in  my  hands,  1  listened  as  she  rec- 
ommended a  skin  refiner  to  help  slough  off  dead 
cells  and  a  skin  sweeper  for  deeper  cleansing.  By 
this  time  1  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  like  my  liv- 
ing-room rug  —  dusty,  dirty,  and  in  dire  need  of  a 
good  vacuuming. 

"I'm  also  recommending  an  eve  make-up  re- 
mover and  a  cream  to  control  those  character  lines 
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around  your  eyes." 

"Control  mv  character  lines  .  .  .  after  I  strug- 
gled so  hard  to  get  them?"  I  joked.  She  looked  up 
at  me  and  smiled,  then  continued  writing. 

Armed  with  my  skin-care  analysis  I  returned 
to  Bea,  who  showed  me  the  products  Betti  Anne 
had  recommended. 

"Could  vou  turn  a  little  this  way?"  asked  a 
voice  from  over  my  right  shoulder. 

I  turned  around  and  found  the  area  1  was 
standing  in  flooded  with  light.  Beyond  this  illumi- 
nated circle  was  a  television  camera  operated  by 
two  women. 

Bea  struck  a  practiced,  yet  natural,  pose.  Smil- 
ing at  me,  she  continued  to  demonstrate  various 
creams  and  lotions. 

"This  is  our  'disaster  cream,'  "  she  explained, 
placing  a  dab  on  the  back  of  my  hand  and  rubbing 
it  in.  "It's  a  marvel  for  getting  rid  of  blemishes  .  .  . 
dries  up  breakouts  like  magic!" 

(I  began  to  feel  self-conscious  again.  Were  my 
blemishes  showing?  And  on  television!) 

Disaster  cream!  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  a 
few  pimples  could  wreak  such  havoc.  This  put  my 
breakouts  in  a  whole  new  light.  Perhaps,  when 
my  skin  was  particularly  bad,  I  could  apply  for 
federal  disaster  relief.  Or  maybe  I  should  start 
naming  the  little  rascals,  like  hurricanes.  Oops, 
here  comes  Desiree  .  .  .  and  I  feel  like  Ethel  is 
about  to  surface. 


Before  my  nerves  erupted  in  a  new  crop  of 
breakouts,  the  camera  lights  clicked  off  and  Bea 
moved  on  into  make-up.  Now  here  was  some- 
thing I  knew  about,  having  run  the  cosmetic 
gamut  from  Elizabeth  Arden  and  Adrien  Arpel  to 
Halston  and  Lancome.  Feeling  more  at  ease,  I 
began  to  get  into  the  role  of  reporter. 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked  in  a  low,  confidential  voice, 
"what  is  Charles  of  the  Ritz  planning  for  spring?" 
Hoping  to  get  a  "scoop,"  I  waited  expectantly. 


pencil  poised,  for  her  answer. 

"Our  new  spring  colors  will  be  out  in  a  few 
weeks,"  Bea  easily  replied.  "I'm  sure  Betti  Anne 
will  be  telling  you  more  about  them  this  evening." 

"Oh,  good,"  I  responded,  trying  to  cover  up 
the  melodrama  of  the  previous  moment  with  an 
air  of  nonchalance.  Obviously,  Lois  Lane,  Girl 
Reporter  was  not  a  role  that  suited  me. 

Glancing  at  my  watch,  I  noticed  that  about 
an  hour  had  gone  bv.  Women  were  still 
lined  up  waiting  for  a  skin  analysis.  Some 
were  chatting  in  small  groups  around  the  room. 
Others  were  nibbling  finger  sandwiches  and 
drinking  champagne.  There  was  an  air  of  excite- 
ment and  readiness.  Sensing  that  the  program 
would  begin  shortly,  I  quickly  gulped  down  a 
few  sandwiches,  took  up  my  pencil  once  again 
.  .  .  and  wondered  if  all  reporters  suffered  from 
indigestion. 

Standing  outside  of  the  spotlight,  I  became 
curious  about  the  television  camera. 

"Who's  filming  us?"  I  asked  Renee. 

"One  of  your  people,"  she  replied. 

Now  my  curiosity  was  really  piqued.  Who 
were  "our  people"?  Pad  in  hand,  I  walked  over 
and  introduced  myself  to  Suzanne  (Osborne)  Shea 
('51)  and  Barbara  Jousan,  who  together  comprised 
New  Directions  Thru  Video.  They  were  recording 
the  evening's  events  for  a  later  showing  at  the 
Brown  Club. 

"Isn't  it  a  bit  unusual  for  women  to  own  a 
video  company?"  I  naively  inquired.  Suzanne  as- 
sured me  that  more  and  more  women  were  break- 
ing into  media  in  behind-the-scenes  capacities. 
Majoring  in  communications  at  a  time  when  col- 
leges weren't  sure  where  such  a  subject  belonged, 
Barbara  graduated  into  a  job  as  a  camera  woman 
in  Texas.  Sue,  on  the  other  hand,  had  majored  in 
creative  writing. 

"And  what  were  you  before  becoming  part- 
ners in  New  Directions  Thru  Video?" 

"Housewives,"  they  replied. 

A  general  movement  toward  tables  and  chairs 
informed  us  that  the  program  was  about  to  begin. 
Judith  Charles  welcomed  us,  introduced  Eddie, 
Vita,  and  Bea  —  the  make-up  artists  for  the  eve- 
ning —  and  then  called  on  members  of  the  au- 
dience to  help  choose  the  names  of  three  lucky 
women  who  were  to  be  made  over. 

Copies  had  been  made  of  our  skin-care  analy- 
sis charts,  and  one  name  was  chosen  for  each  skin 
type:  dry,  normal,  and  oily.  The  three  chosen  for 
make-overs  were  seated,  the  artists  poised  in  front 
of  the  creams  and  cleansers,  and  center  stage 
given  over  to  Betti  Anne  Braun.  Camera  lights 
clicked  on  and  the  show  began. 

At  each  step  of  the  make-over,  Betti  Anne 
talked  about  the  products  and  techniques  being 
used.  We  were  told  how  proper  cleansing  —  in  an 
upward  motion  since  the  pores  are  angled  slightly 
downward  —  could  "slow  down  the  clock"  and 
give  the  skin  a  porcelain  reflection.  Tissues,  for 
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wiping  off  cleansers  in  a  blotting  motion,  are  fine; 
facecloths  are  not,  since  they  can  breed  bacteria. 
Tepid  water  only  for  rinsing  (and  bathing),  since 
water  too  hot  or  cold  causes  blood  vessels  to  ex- 
pand and  break. 

"Be  good  to  your  skin  and  it  will  be  good 
to  you,"  Betti  Anne  advised.  "It  will  last  you 
longer." 

While  she  talked  the  arhsts  were  hard  at 
work.  Holding  their  cosmetic  trays  like  palettes, 
they  painted  away,  absorbed  in  their  creations. 

"Your  skin,"  Betti  Anne  continued,  "is  differ- 
ent in  different  spots.  Nobody  is  just  one  skin 
type.  It  changes  every  day  .  .  .  and  with  every 
season.  So  vou  must  treat  the  different  areas  for 
different  problems." 

A  hand  went  up.  "How  long  does  all  this 
take?"  one  woman  asked.  "I  mean,  all  this  cleans- 
ing and  clarifving  and  make-up  every  morning?" 

Looking  around  the  audience  with  her  lovely, 
well-made-up  face,  Betti  Anne  insisted  that  the 
cleansing-clarifying  process  took  her  only  three 
minutes  in  the  morning  and  five  minutes  (includ- 
ing taking  off  make-up)  at  night.  Applying  make- 
up, she  said,  can  take  as  long  as  you  want. 

Most  mornings  it  takes  me  three  bleary-eyed 
minutes  just  to  find  the  soap.  However,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  practice  and  mastery  of 
technique  —  Betti  Anne's  face  could  attest  to  that. 

We  learned  that  blending  blusher  is  the 
"now"  look.  No  more  stripes,  cautioned  Betti 
Anne  as  she  showed  us  how  to  suck  in  our  cheeks, 
find  our  cheekbones,  and  "wrap"  them  in  color. 

I  glanced  around  at  the  rapt  faces  watching 


the  make-overs.  As  a  person  whose  favorite  fairy- 
tale was  Cinderella,  I,  too,  was  enthralled  by  the 
whole  idea  of  being  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
new  creature.  And  there  it  was,  happening  in 
front  of  my  very  eyes. 

With  a  dab  and  a  flourish  Eddie  put  the  finisfi- 
ing  touches  on  Penny  Dixon  ('72).  At  Betti  Anne's 
request,  he  gave  a  quick  rundown  of  the  products 
he  had  used.  Purple  Punch  and  Pink  Moon,  with 
a  touch  of  Almond  Ice,  for  the  eyes.  The  names 
sounded  exotic  enough  to  be  ingredients  in  some 
magical  brew. 

And  magic  it  was,  as  the  three  women  stood 
beside  their  "re-creators"  while  we  all  applauded 
enthusiastically.  Another  three  names  were  cho- 
sen and  the  magic  show  began  again. 

Betti  Anne  opened  the  floor  to  questions. 

"What  do  I  do  about  dark  circles  under  my 
eyes?" 

Dark  circles,  we  were  told,  resulted  from  thin 
skin  in  the  eye  area.  Using  a  concealer  a  shade 
lighter  than  your  skin  would  help  compensate  for 
the  darkness. 

"Remember,"  said  Betti  Anne,  "light  reflects. 
Use  lighter  colors  to  brighten  up  an  area.  Darker 
colors  recede  and  tone  down." 

"What  if  you  wear  eyeglasses?  What  do  you 
do  about  eye  make-up?" 

"Exaggerate  it,"  was  the  answer.  "Intensify 
your  eyes  with  lots  of  mascara.  Lining  them  also 
helps." 

"Where  do  you  line  them?"  someone  else 
asked. 

"Around  the  outside,"  Betti  Anne  replied. 
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"Out  is  in  now,"  she  assured  us. 

"What's  new  for  spring?" 

"Pure,  true  colors,"  was  the  reply.  "We're 
calling  them  'Ice-Cream  Parlor'  shades.  Plums, 
pinks,  turquoise.  For  evening,  it's  glitter  —  cop- 
pers. Reds  and  rose  tones  will  also  be  big." 

By  this  time  the  second  group  had  been  made 
over  with  equally  rewarding  results. 

"I  feel  pampered  and  love  every  minute  of  it," 
replied  one  of  the  lucky  ones  when  asked  if  she 
was  pleased  with  her  new  face. 

The  lights  of  the  city  winked  at  me  through 
the  wall  of  windows  as  the  program  was  brought 
to  a  close.  On  the  way  out  we  each  received  a 
canvas  tote  containing  some  make-up  and  skin- 
care  samples.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  home  and 
go  through  it. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  up  a  half  hour  ear- 
lier, eager  to  try  out  some  of  the  techniques 
we  had  been  shown.  Drawing  a  dot  above 
the  crease  of  my  eye,  I  tried  to  follow  Betti  Anne's 
eye  shadow  instructions.  After  a  number  of  era- 
sures and  false  starts,  my  make-up  was  complete. 
Looking  at  myself  in  the  mirror  after  half  an  hour's 
worth  of  application  .  .  .  I  still  looked  like  I  hadn't 
slept  enough.  Perhaps  that  half  hour  would  have 
been  better  spent  in  bed.  However,  I  resolved  to 
try  some  "dry  runs"  over  the  weekend. 

My  aunt,  in  the  meantime,  was  convinced 
that  Charles  of  the  Ritz  was  her  road  to  Shangri- 
La.  Saturday  afternoon  I  received  a  call  from  her. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  I  asked. 

"Your  uncle  and  I  took  a  walk,"  she  said,  then 
added  hesitantly,  "through  Bloomingdale's." 

"Oh,"  1  said,  "buy  anything?" 

"I  stopped  in  the  cosmetic  department,"  she 
replied. 

"Charles  of  the  Ritz?"  1  queried. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  sheepishly,  "about  $50 
worth.  But,"  she  added,  "this  is  the  beauty  treat- 
ment I  have  been  searching  for." 

Later  in  the  week  mv  aunt  called  again  to  say 
that  she  had  received  a  number  of  compliments  on 
her  complexion.  Having  bought  only  some  of  the 
products  prescribed  for  her  —  as  a  sort  of  test  — 
she  was  readv  to  spring  for  the  rest.  After  all,  why 
should  a  few  dollars  hold  her  back?  She  felt  certain 


that  she  was  on  her  way  to  being  transformed. 

The  following  Sunday  after  dinner  the  phone 
rang.  A  woman's  voice  explained  that  she  was 
conducting  a  marketing  survey  of  skin-care  prod- 
ucts and  would  like  to  ask  me  a  few  questions. 

"Are  you  familiar  with  many  skin-care  lines?" 
she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  1  replied. 

"Can  you  name  some?" 

"Sure.  Charles  of  the  Ritz  and.  .  .  ."  I  paused, 
trying  to  come  up  with  another  name.  My  mind 
went  blank. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  after  patientlv  waiting 
about  a  minute,  "if  you've  heard  of  any  of  these," 
and  proceeded  to  rattle  off  about  a  dozen  names. 
I'd  heard  of  all  of  them. 

"What  about  make-up?"  she  asked.  "What 
names  are  you  familiar  with?" 

"Charles  of  the  Ritz,"  I  quickly  replied. 

"Any  others?" 

"Oh,  sure.  There's.  .  .  ."  Again,  I  couldn't 
think  of  another  name.  Again,  she  went  down  the 
list  of  cosmetic  companies.  And  again,  I  knew 
them  all. 

"I  guess  you  must  really  like  Charles  of  the 
Ritz,"  she  said. 

"Actually,  I've  never  used  any  of  his  products. 

"You  should,"  she  said  altera  pause,  "they 
seem  to  have  made  quite  an  impression  on  vou." 
She  thanked  me  and  said  goodbye. 

Maybe  she  was  right,  I  mused  as  I  hung  up 
the  phone.  That  evening  at  Charles  of  the  Ritz  had 
made  a  decided  impression  on  me.  Whether  it  was 
Betti  Anne's  make-up  or  Bea's  beautiful  hands  or 
Eddie's  magical  make-overs,  I  knew  that  I  would 
soon  be  paying  a  visit  to  the  Ritz  cosmetic  counter. 
After  all,  with  the  right  equipment  my  technique 
was  bound  to  improve.  Some  cleansers,  a  few  eye 
shadows  for  spring  .  .  .  who  knows?  Like  the 
character  in  my  favorite  fairv-tale,  I,  too,  might  be 
transformed.  But,  unlike  Cinderella,  1  hope  the 
improvements  outlast  midnight. 

Linda  Lchrcr,  u'hosc  article  "What  Docs  Having  a  Doc- 
torate in  English  Qualify  Me  For?"  appeared  in  the 
March  1978  BAM,  is  now  a  member  of  the  marketing; 
services  staff  at  Doio  fones  tn  Nero  York  City. 
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By  Janet  Phillips 


Jk  t  9  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
/%    ing  following  spring  break,  the 
X   ^L      dean  of  students'  office  in 
Faunce  House  West  is  as  quiet  as  a 
Quaker  meeting,  except  for  the  drip- 
ping of  the  coffee  pot.  Outside,  it  is  a 
raw,  damp  day,  of  the  sort  that  makes 
people  pull  the  shades  down  again  and 
stay  in  bed,  and  the  campus  is  only 
sparsely  populated  bv  students  in  slick- 
ers and  rain  ponchos. 

In  this  office,  Thursdays  usually 
start  with  a  meeting  to  discuss  any  secu- 
rity incidents  involving  students.  Marge 
Bremges,  of  the  security  office,  walks  in 
and  asks  one  of  the  secretaries,  Wil- 
helmina  Brown,  "Is  there  a  meeting 
today?"  Mrs.  Brown  nods.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  Anne  Dewart,  assistant  dean 
of  students,  arrives  and  asks  the  same 
thing.  It's  been  a  slow  week  for  security 
incidents,  although  the  campus  is  still 


reverberating  with  dissension  over  the 
two  recent  "fraternity  episodes"  —  the 
couch-burning  at  Delta  Tau,  and  the  al- 
leged group  sex  incident  at  Phi  Delta 
Beta  (see  Under  the  Elms,  page  7),  in- 
cidents that  resulted  in  both  houses 
being  put  on  probation. 

John  Robinson  '67,  dean  of  stu- 
dents, arrives  and  pours  himself  his 
first  cup  of  coffee  of  the  day.  He  heads 
straight  for  the  telephone  in  his  office 
and  calls  Tom  Bechtel,  dean  of  coun- 
seling. "Tom,  we're  going  to  do  a  very 
quick  incident  review,  though  there's 
not  much  to  review.  .  .  .  Tell  Carev 
Mcintosh,  too." 

"We  were  at  it  last  night  till  12 
o'clock,"  he  remarks  to  me.  John  is 
chairman  of  the  inquiry  committee  on 
the  Phi  Delta  Beta  incident,  a  committee 
that  includes  Tom  Bechtel,  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  fraternities,  Maggie 
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Wood  '80,  and  Faculty  Fellow  Ann 
Weinstein.  They  have  been  meeting  all 
week  —  Monday  night,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
Wednesday  night,  when  they  held  a 
dosed  forum  for  interested  members  of 
the  community  to  come  in  and  make 
statements.  There  will  be  a  final  meet- 
ing tomorrow  morning  at  8,  and  the 
committee's  confidential  report  — 
which  Robinson  has  to  write  —  is  due  in 
the  president's  office  at  noon  tomor- 
row. "I  won't  have  any  writing  time  ex- 
cept for  two  or  three  hours  tonight,"  he 
says. 

The  security  on-call  group  —  Anne 
Dewart,  Marge  Bremges,  Tom  Bechtel, 
Dean  of  Freshmen  Carey  Mcintosh,  As- 
sistant Dean  of  Students  John  Eng- 
Wong  '62,  Security  Director  Jim  Lyons 
71 ,  and  Robinson  —  assembles  in  the 
conference  room  adjoining  Robinson's 
office.  These  are  the  deans  and  staff 
who  rotate  call  duty  to  handle  security 
incidents  involving  students  (Marge 
Bremges  and  Anne  Dewart  handle  all 
cases  of  sexual  harassment,  assault,  or 
rape).  Seven  styrofoam  cups  of  coffee 
dot  the  conference  table.  Tom  Bechtel 
sits  hunched  over  a  thick  stack  of  form 
letters  to  students  about  their  financial- 
aid  accounts,  signing  each  one.  "Last 
night  we  were  talking  about  the  series 
of  meetings  we  had  scheduled  this 
week,"  he  says  without  looking  up, 
"and  one  student  said,  'Gee,  do  you 
always  go  at  this  pace?'  I'm  getting  too 
old  for  this,"  he  grins. 

"Bruce  Donovan  has  a  terrible 
problem,"  Robinson  announces,  and 
everyone  laughs.  (Donovan  is  the  dean 
in  charge  of  academic  code  violations. ) 
John  Eng-Wong  explains:  "A  TA  (teach- 
ing assistant)  in  economics  reported 
that  his  answer  manual  for  the  course 
had  been  stolen  from  the  Gate,  and  the 
professor  said  that  any  homework  that 
resembled  the  manual  should  be  report- 
ed to  him.  One  kid's  homework  did  — 
we  searched  his  room  and  found  a  lot  of 
dust,  but  no  manual.  It  turned  out  that 
the  kid  had  copied  from  a  Xerox  of  the 
manual.  Bruce  doesn't  know  how  far  to 
proceed  along  the  chain." 

"What's  his  dilemma?"  Bechtel 
asks,  again  without  looking  up. 

"Not  to  frighten  off  the  other  guilty 
party,"  Robinson  answers.  "He  needs 
to  get  this  kid  to  turn  state's  evidence, 
but  he  doesn't  have  time  to  do  Water- 
gate-style investigations  on  an  econom- 
ics course." 

"Are  they  going  to  search  the  room 


of  the  kid  who  passed  out  the  Xerox 
copies?"  Bechtel  asks.  "I  think  the 
deans  of  the  College  ought  to  handle 
this." 

"I  can't  think  of  any  less  astute  task 
force  than  the  deans  of  the  College," 
Carey  Mcintosh,  who  is  one,  says 
dryly.  "You'd  need  some  kind  of  subset 
of  that." 

Bechtel  comments  that  the  enroll- 
ment in  this  particular  economics 
course  is  several  hundred,  and  that  the 
answer  manual  is  several  inches  thick. 
"It'd  be  tough  to  change  the  course  at 
this  point." 

"They  may  be  subjected  to  one  of 
the  toughest  three-hour  sitdown  finals 
ever,"  Robinson  says.  "There's  not 
much  to  review  in  the  way  of  incidents 
today  —  I've  been  on  call  this  past 
week.  Tom,  you're  up,  starting  tomor- 
row." 

"We've  had  some  confusion  on  the 
subject  of  graduate  students,"  Anne 
Dewart  volunteers.  "One  woman  had 
been  getting  obscene  phone  calls  and 
was  being  followed,  and  we  thought 
Laura  Durand  [associate  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School]  should  handle  such 
cases.  Can  we  get  her  in  on  the  next  on- 
call  meeting?" 

"I  have  problems  with  defining  our 
role  so  narrowly  that  it  excludes  every- 
one except  undergraduates,"  Jim  Lyons 
says.  "Immediate  crisis  counseling  sup- 
port is  what's  needed,  and  you  can't 
stop  to  go  through  red  tape  if  a  woman 
is  sexually  assaulted.  We  can't  have 
separate  procedures  for  different 


groups." 

"Maybe  the  dean  on  call  should  be 
coordinated  with  a  graduate  dean," 
Bechtel  suggests. 

"I'd  still  rather  use  a  crisis  defini- 
tion than  a  constituency  definition," 
Lyons  says. 

"What  about  male  grad  students?" 
Dewart  asks. 

"We  usually  handle  those  situa- 
tions immediately,"  Lyons  says,  "and 
then  we'll  call  Ernie  [Frerichs,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School]  the  next  day." 

"It's  often  mental  health  problems 
with  grad  students,"  Robinson  points 
out. 

"And  they  usually  happen  in  the 
daytime,"  Lyons  adds.  "Grad  students 
don't  come  out  much  at  night."  Every- 
one laughs.  A  decision  is  reached  to  in- 
vite the  graduate  deans  to  the  next 
meeting,  and  the  talk  shifts  to  frater- 
nities. "The  task  force  on  Phi  Delt  is 
shooting  for  a  report  deadline  tomor- 
row, and  we'll  be  working  all  day 
today,"  Robinson  says.  "Coming  down 
on  Phi  Delt  and  Delta  Tau  will  help 
keep  incidents  down,  no  matter  how 
people  view  it." 

"Is  there  any  possibility  of  lifting 
Delta  Tau's  probation?"  Dewart  asks. 

"Not  before  Spring  Weekend," 
Robinson  says.  (Marge  Bremges  lets  out 
a  loud  "Whew!"  of  relief.)  "I  hope  com- 
munication with  the  fraternities  will  be 
more  frequent  and  less  ambiguous 
when  this  is  over." 

"May  1  quote  you?"  Dewart  smiles. 
The  meeting  breaks  up,  and  John 


Robinson,  who  served  as  associate  dean  for  student  affairs  in  1 977  and  later 
as  assistant  director  of  admission,  talks  with  a  student. 
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gets  a  message  to  call  Eric  Widmer 
(dean  of  student  life).  Widmer  wants  to 
know  about  the  status  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Beta  report.  "The  report  becomes  the 
property  of  you  and  the  president  and 
will  not  be  circulated,"  Robinson  tells 
him.  "It'll  be  delivered  around  noon  to- 
morrow." Thev  agree  to  meet  in  Wid- 
mer's  office  this  afternoon  to  discuss  the 
committee's  findings.  Robinson  calls 
the  two  secretaries  into  his  office  and 
explains  that  the  report  is  due  at  noon 
tomorrow,  but  that  he  won't  have  any 
writing  time  until  late  this  afternoon. 
"Is  anyone  interested  in  working 
tonight?"  he  inquires  politely.  Both 
willingly  volunteer,  and  agree  to  come 
in  at  7. 

Robinson  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  10 
with  a  student  in  a  Brown-owned  apart- 
ment building  who's  having  lease  prob- 
lems with  his  roommate,  but  it's  now 
10:15  and  the  student  hasn't  shown  up. 
He  dictates  a  memo  to  two  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  deans,  inviting  them  to  at- 
tend the  security  group  meeting  next 
week,  then  starts  looking  over  a  com- 
puter printout  of  black  alumni.  Robin- 
son will  be  leading  a  Commencement 
forum  on  black  graduates  in  the  real 
world,  and  he's  culling  names  of  people 
to  invite  as  participants. 

Marty  Pudlowski  '81,  president  of 
Delta  Tau,  comes  in  to  set  up  a  meeting 
with  Robinson  and  the  Delta  Tau  broth- 
ers to  discuss  their  probationary  status. 
"A  few  of  the  guys  don't  have  meal  con- 
tracts, so  we  won't  be  able  to  meet  in 
the  Rattv,"  Marty  says.  "But  maybe  we 
could  meet  at  the  house  —  everyone 
usually  comes  back  at  5:30  to  watch 
'M.A.S.H.'  "  Robinson  suggests  they 
meet  after  "M.A.S.H."  at  6.  "1  want  to 
explain  what  probation  means,  and  the 
course  of  events  that  has  to  take  place 
before  a  resolution  is  reached,"  he  says. 
He  reminds  Marty  that  the  Phi  Delta 
Beta  committee  —  of  which  Marty,  as  a 
fraternity  president,  is  a  member  —  is 
meeting  the  next  morning  at  8,  and  that 
"everyone  on  the  committee  has  the  op- 
tion to  write  a  couple  of  paragraphs  to 
express  his  or  her  own  feelings  about 
the  issue,"  to  be  included  in  the  report. 

At  10:30,  the  student  with  the  lease 
problem  arrives.  He  is  a  foreign  stu- 
dent. Middle  Eastern,  and  his  former 
roommate  has  been  making  life  difticult 
—  financially  and  otherwise.  Since  the 
roommate  is  a  student  in  the  Resumed 
Undergraduate  Education  program, 
Robinson  suggests  he  talk  it  over  with 
John  Eng-Wong,  who  directs  the  RUE 


Robinson  listens  at  a  student  rally 
marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  University  Hall  takeozvr. 

program,  and  that  the  three  of  them  try 
to  "resolve  it  humanly.  If  not,"  he  says, 
"you  can  always  take  him  to  small- 
claims  court."  As  the  student  gets  up  to 
leave  he  says,  "I  don't  understand  that 
kind  of  behavior.  Where  I  come  from, 
when  someone  says  he'll  do  something, 
he  does  it." 

John  Robinson  smiles  broadly  and 
reaches  out  to  shake  his  hand.  "Wel- 
come to  America." 

,  schedule  conflict  has  arisen:  the 
Athletic  Advisory  Committee,  of 
which  Robinson  is  a  member, 
and  the  social  alternatives  task  force 
subcommittee  on  alcohol  abuse,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  are  both  meeting 
at  lunch  today.  Robinson  calls  Don  Des- 
rochers,  in  the  financial-aid  office,  to 
ask  him  to  take  his  place  at  the  AAC 
meeting,  then  OKs  this  with  Athletic 
Director  John  Parrv.  Scott  Thomson  '71, 
of  the  development  office,  calls  to  talk 
about  Robinson's  idea  for  fraternity  ad- 
visors —  male  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration who  volunteer  to  serve  as  re- 
source persons  and  liaisons  between 
individual  fraternities  and  the  Brown 
community.  "I'll  tell  you  how  I  describe 
Lambda  Chi,"  Robinson  says  to  him. 
"Those  guvs  make  Delt  look  like  Girl 
Scouts." 

The  next  item  on  the  day's  agenda 
is  the  Moonies.  A  senior  who  belongs  to 
the  Unification  Church  has  been  trying 
to  get  approval  to  hold  a  forum  on 


campus  to  discuss  the  church's  beliefs, 
but  "nobody  wanted  to  open  doors  for 
them  to  proselytize,"  Robinson  tells 
me.  The  Undergraduate  Council  of  Stu- 
dents recommended  reconsideration, 
though,  and  Robinson  asked  the  stu- 
dent to  submit  a  written  proposal.  "As 
long  as  it's  once  a  semester,  1  think  it's 
valid  educationally.  But  this  guy's  a 
front  man,  a  very  articulate  one,  and 
what'll  happen  is  that  twenty  or  so 
Moonies  will  show  up  to  recruit."  He 
sits  down  to  type  out  a  memo  to  UCS, 
stressing  that  if  the  forum  is  held  on 
campus  "there  must  be  no  appearance 
of  collusion  or  recruiting  activities,"  and 
lobbing  the  ball  back  into  the  UCS  court 
bv  saying,  "You  can  best  assist  him  by 
acting  as  sponsor  yourself." 

Mrs.  Brown  pokes  her  head  in  to 
ask,  "Did  vou  give  the  Clamshell 
people  an  extension  until  the  17th?" 
Robinson  nods.  As  chairman  of  the  Un- 
dergraduate Activities  Board,  he  had 
written  the  Brown  chapter  of  the  Clam- 
shell Alliance  (an  anti-nuclear  organiza- 
tion) a  letter  in  February  saying  that 
there  were  "serious  organizational 
issues"  thev  hadn't  addressed  — 
among  them  a  $120-a-month  phone  bill 
that  was  in  arrears.  "We  don't  want  to 
seem  like  we're  coming  down  on  them, 
because  no  one  disagrees  with  their 
ideals,"  Robinson  explains,  "but  they're 
a  non-hierarchical  organization,  and 
vou  can't  deal  with  an  organization 
where  no  one  will  take  responsibility. 
They  were  warned  to  get  it  together, 
and  if  thev  don't  they'll  have  to  leave." 

Robinson  gets  a  call  from  Darrvl 
Smaw,  assistant  chaplain,  who  asks 
him  about  Daisy  Harris  —  a  member  of 
the  Sankore  Society  of  black  adminis- 
trators (of  which  Robinson  is  chairman) 
and  a  former  Health  Services  nurse.  She 
is  terminally  ill,  and  Robinson  says, 
"We're  all  just  waiting  and  praying." 
He  dictates  a  memo  to  Lee  Richardson, 
of  the  development  office,  who  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Sankore  Society,  describing 
the  job  position  of  residential  programs 
coordinator  for  the  Office  of  Residential 
Life,  and  then  strolls  over  to  the  Blue 
Room  to  buv  lunch.  "One  of  the  pitfalls 
of  having  an  office  in  Faunce  House," 
he  says,  "is  that  you  end  up  eating  an 
awful  lot  of  Blue  Room  sandwiches." 

The  subcommittee  on  alcohol  abuse 
assembles  in  Robinson's  office  at  noon, 
bag  lunches  in  hand.  The  committee  in- 
cludes Bruce  Donovan,  the  associate 
dean  for  chemical  dependencies,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  task  force  on  social  al- 
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ternatives,  Rob  Goldberg  '81,  Rick  Rip- 
ley, manager  of  the  Graduate  Center 
Bar,  and  Rick  Ziccardi,  director  of 
campus  security  police.  Right  now, 
they're  working  on  a  list  of  recommen- 
dations for  governing  the  University's 
drinking  policies.  Donovan  wanted  to 
recommend  that  security  refer  all  alco- 
hol-related incidents  to  him,  but,  he 
says,  "security  wasn't  interested  in  zuky 
people  do  what  thev  do." 

"You  should  make  judgments  from 
the  security  documents  after  the  fact," 
Robinson  says,  "and  then  those  people 
can  be  referred  to  you  for  education,  in 
lieu  of  punishment."  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations suggests  that  confidential, 
"non-punitive"  counseling  be  manda- 
tor)' in  such  situations,  and  Robinson 
asks,  "How  can  vou  enforce  non-puni- 
tive counseling?" 

"We'll  punish  them,"  Donovan 
laughs. 

"How  do  vou  enforce  the  require- 
ment that  non-alcoholic  beverages  also 
be  served?"  Rob  Goldberg  asks. 

"I'm  not  sure  you  can  require  that 
an  equal  amount  of  Coke  be  on  hand  if 
only  one  guv  at  the  partv  is  drinking 
Coke,"  Robinson  says.  "Maybe  the 
schools  that  drew  up  those  kinds  of 
rules  had  stock  in  Coca-Cola.  But  sensi- 
tivity should  be  used  in  serving  non-al- 
coholic beverages,  so  that  one  guy  isn't 
holding  a  Coke  can  and  the  others  are 
all  holding  martini  glasses." 

As  a  result  of  the  fraternity  epi- 
sodes, the  University  no  longer  permits 
"theme  parties"  such  as  "Jack  Daniels 
Night."  Rick  Ziccardi  wants  to  know 
how  fraternities  or  other  groups  can  be 
prevented  from  advertising  and  holding 
such  parties,  and  Robinson  says,  "We 
can't  spend  all  our  time  chasing  down 
illegal  posters  all  over  campus,  but  we 
can  withdraw  their  liquor  license  if  they 
advertise  illegally.  Security  can  be  there 
at  the  door  saying,  'This  party  isn't 
going  to  happen.'  " 

"So  if  they  put  up  posters  saying, 
'Come  and  get  bombed  on  beer  or 
bloated  on  Coke'  —  is  that  what  you 
want?"  Ziccardi  asks. 

"Sure,"  Donovan  says,  "because 
both  are  equally  prominent." 

"But  they're  still  getting  away  with 
theme  parties,"  Ziccardi  points  out. 
"They  shouldn't  be  encouraging  people 
to  drink  to  excess." 

The  debate  shifts  to  grain  alcohol, 
which  is  often  served  in  punches  at  stu- 
dent parties.  Grain  alcohol  is  tasteless, 
odorless,  and  160  proof.  Rob  Goldberg 


Trustee  Wallace  Terry  '59  and  Robinson  go  over  the  agenda 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  Committee  on  Minorities. 


feels  it's  dangerous  enough  that  it 
should  be  banned  entirely  from  campus 
parties,  but  someone  points  out  that 
grain  alcohol  is  a  legal  beverage  in 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Uni\ersity 
wouldn't  be  able  to  enforce  such  a  ban. 

Bruce  Donovan  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there's  "too  much 
leeway  for  interpretation  of  drinking 
policies,  when  all  the  social  signals  are 
'go.'  Delta  Tau  was  considered  beyond 
the  pale,"  he  says,  "but  where's  the 
pale?  How  do  students  know  where 
and  when  it's  OK  to  drink  against  the 
rules?  It's  against  the  rules  to  drink  at 
hockey  and  football  games,  but  people 
do  drink  in  Meehan  and  the  stadium." 

"It's  like  parietal  hours,"  Robinson 
says.  "The  University  never  had  any 
rule  against  sexual  intercourse  per  se, 
but  parietals  helped  keep  the  pregnancy 
rate  down." 

Rick  Ripley  points  out  that  bartend- 
ers are  legally  responsible  for  making 
sure  that  nobody  gets  drunk  enough  to 
harm  themselves  or  someone  else,  and 
everyone  agrees  on  a  recommendation 
that  all  bartenders  at  University  func- 
tions must  undergo  an  alcohol-educa- 
tion course.  The  agenda  for  the  next 
meeting  will  include  the  drinking  age 
question  (Rhode  Island's  General  As- 
sembly is  considering  legislation  to  raise 
the  drinking  age  to  20),  party  etiquette, 
and  community  education. 

Robinson  is  about  to  leave  to  go  to 
the  bank  when  he  gets  a  call  from  Vince 
Bilotta,  director  of  alumni  relations, 
who  suggests  some  names  of  black 


alumni  to  invite  to  the  Commencement 
forum.  Robinson  listens,  noting  down 
the  names,  then  pauses.  "I  used  to  go 
out  with  her,"  he  says.  "No,  I  don't 
think  I'll  invite  her."  Looking  at  his  ap- 
pointment calendar,  he  realizes  that 
he's  due  at  Eric  Widmer's  office  to  dis- 
cuss the  Phi  Delta  Beta  report  —  which 
is  not  for  the  BAM's  ears.  As  he  heads 
out  the  door,  he  says  resignedly,  "I'm 
not  going  to  get  any  time  to  write  until 
4:30." 

As  it  turns  out,  that  was  far  too  opti- 
/%   mistic.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon 
jL    jk.      is  spent  in  meetings  —  first 
with  a  subcommittee  (which  Robinson 
chairs)  of  the  Committee  on  Financial 
Aid  to  discuss  revisions  of  procedures 
for  the  Financial  Aid  Review  Board, 
then  with  the  calendar  subcommittee  of 
the  Donovan  task  force  on  social  alter- 
natives, discussing  how  to  set  up  the 
University  calendar.  Both  meetings  run 
overtime;  a  Broii'ii  Daily  Herald  reporter 
wanders  in  to  ask  Robinson  how  he 
feels  about  the  fraternities'  decision  to 
close  their  parties  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester,  but  Robinson  doesn't  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him.  ("It's  their  pre- 
rogative to  close  their  parties,"  he  com- 
ments to  us.  "I  was  never  a  big  advocate 
of  open  parties.")  He  never  does  get  to 
the  bank,  and  only  has  time  to  grab  a 
quick  dinner  at  Spats'  on  Thayer  Street 
before  heading  over  to  Delta  Tau. 

The  atmosphere  at  Delta  Tau  is 
edgy  and  more  than  a  little  defensive; 
the  brothers  don't  exactly  welcome  the 
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idea  of  a  BAM  writer  sitting  in  on  the 
discussion,  so  Robinson  decides  to 
make  it  a  closed  meeting.  He  says  later 
that  the  brothers  expressed  the  feeling 
that  they  were  being  made  scapegoats 
—  unfairly  so,  since  the  crowd  outside 
had  been  egging  them  on  during  the 
couch-burning  incident.  Robinson 
agreed,  but  he  pointed  out  that  it  was 
their  responsibility  to  dispel  their  nega- 
tive image  by  developing  a  systematic 
public-relations  program.  This  would 
include  some  sort  of  community  out- 
reach {he  suggested  a  weight-lifting 
clinic  for  women,  since  a  lot  of  Delts  lift 
weights),  as  well  as  programs  to  meet 
their  own  needs,  such  as  training  sever- 
al members  to  be  in-house  alcohol  coun- 
selors, and  holding  forums  on  how  to 
choose  a  major  or  on  career  opportu- 
nihes.  The  meeting  ended  with  an 
agreement  that  Delta  Tau  would  submit 
a  written  proposal  to  Robinson,  out- 
lining their  self-improvement  program, 
and  that  lifting  their  probation  would  be 
contingent  on  carrying  it  out. 

Robinson  is  alreadv  late  for  to- 
night's workshop  for  resident  coun- 
selors and  minority  peer  counselors,  at 
which  he  and  Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  Charlotte  Tomas  will  be  leading 
one  of  the  discussion  groups,  but  first, 
he  says,  "I  have  to  go  back  and  apol- 
ogize to  the  secretaries  for  making  them 
come  in  tonight.  1  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
write  anything.  That's  what  comes  from 
trying  to  do  too  many  things  at  once." 
When  he  explains  the  situation  to  them. 
Donna  Sheldon  says,  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  it  done?" 

"I'll  have  to  do  it  later  tonight  and 
have  it  typed  tomorrow  morning." 

"I  feel  bad  that  vou  didn't  get  it 
done,"  she  says  sympathetically. 

"Me  too  —  1  feel  bad  that  you  two 
came  in  tonight.  Why  don't  vou  take 
the  afternoon  off  tomorrow?"  He  pours 
himself  another  cup  of  coffee,  and  we 
head  for  Barus  and  Holley,  where  the 
counseling  workshop  is  being  held.  On 
the  way  over,  he  says,  "That  report 
won't  be  as  nice  as  I  want  it  to  be.  One 
of  the  frustrations  of  this  job  is  that  if 
you  like  to  write,  to  do  things  neatly 
and  thoroughly,  you  don't  have  the 
time.  You  often  get  derailed  by  unpre- 
dictable incidents,  and  you  can't  control 
your  own  flexibility." 

The  lecture  room  in  Barus  and  Hol- 
ley is  filled  to  capacity  with  the  students 
who  will  be  next  year's  peer  counselors. 
Tonight's  topic  is  racial  and  ethnic  iden- 
tity at  Brown  —  how  minority  students 


Robinson  in  his  office:  "I  wish  all 
students  here  could  feel  as  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the 
institution  as  Brown  intends  them  to." 

perceive  their  own  role  in  the  commu- 
nity, how  they're  perceived  by  other 
students,  and  how  the  peer  counselors 
can  help  sensitize  students  to  the  issues 
involved  and  break  down  myths  and 
barriers.  Darryl  Smaw  has  invited  five 
students  —  one  black,  one  Puerto 
Rican,  one  Mexican-American,  one  Ori- 
ental, and  one  white  —  to  speak  to  the 
group  briefly  about  their  experiences 
and  perceptions  of  life  at  Brown  and 
about  the  need  to  encourage  commu- 
nication and  interaction  among  various 
constituencies.  Third  World  Transition 
Week,  a  pre-orientation  program  for  mi- 
nority students,  is  of  special  concern, 
because  non-minority  students  often 
feel  excluded  by  the  friendships  and 
groups  that  form  during  TWTW,  before 
the  rest  of  the  freshmen  arrive. 

Robinson  and  Tomas's  discussion 
group  meets  upstairs  in  one  of  the  class- 
rooms in  Barus  and  Holley.  The  group 
includes  Irene  Rivera  '83  and  Dan 
Swartz  '83,  members  of  the  Racial 
Awareness  Communications  Exchange, 
and  about  eight  other  undergraduates. 
"We're  trying  to  encourage  freshmen  to 
be  open  to  a  lot  of  new  experiences," 
Irene  says,  "and  to  tell  counselors  that 
they  really  do  make  a  difference.  Fresh- 
men are  very  impressionable,  and  what 
you  as  counselors  tell  them  about 
Brown  has  a  big  impact  on  their  per- 
ceptions and  on  the  kinds  of  choices 
they  make." 


"Third  World  Transition  Week  isn't 
a  whole  week,"  Robinson  points  out. 
"It's  only  four  and  a  half  days,  and  you 
don't  make  solid,  long-term  friendships 
in  four  days.  And  not  all  minority  stu- 
dents come  to  TWTW  —  it  probably 
averages  around  50  percent.  It's  a  little 
like  arriving  in  a  10  o'clock  class  at 
10:01,  seeing  someone  else  who  got 
there  at  9;59,  and  assuming  that  they 
know  everyone  else  and  that  they  know 
what's  going  on  and  you  don't." 

Tomas  passes  around  slips  of  paper 
with  questions  about  racial  attitudes  — 
one's  own,  one's  parents  —  and  the 
group  breaks  up  into  pairs  to  discuss 
the  questions  on  a  face-to-face,  personal 
level.  Afterwards,  students  talk  about 
their  own  experiences  at  Brown.  One 
boy  volunteers,  "I  found  my  freshman 
year  that  people  really  did  form  cliques 
right  away  —  not  just  minorities,  but 
football  players,  scuba  divers,  musi- 
cians, whatever.  But  it  seemed  to  break 
down  after  a  couple  of  months,  and 
people  started  to  mix  more." 

"I'll  let  you  all  in  on  a  secret,"  Rob- 
inson says,  as  the  discussion  draws  to  a 
close.  "Students  assume  the  University 
should  have  a  reasonable,  well-thought- 
out,  workable  approach  to  all  problems 
from  heating  the  dorms  to  classroom 
scheduling  to  race  relations.  But  sur- 
prise —  the  administration  doesn't  have 
an  official  approach  to  race  relations, 
and  it  doesn't  know  how  to  make 
people  comfortable  living  with  each 
other.  Big  Brother  doesn't  have  all  the 
answers,  and  students  have  to  learn  to 
deal  with  these  issues  on  an  individual 
level." 

It's  now  10:30,  and  John  Robinson 
has  just  put  in  a  nonstop  thirteen- 
hour  day.  He  will  have  to  get  up 
before  dawn  tomorrow  to  write  the  Phi 
Delta  Beta  report,  and  then  he's  leaving 
tomorrow  afternoon  for  a  week-long 
conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Student  Personnel  Administrators,  in 
Los  Angeles.  "My  big  question  now," 
he  says,  heading  for  his  car,  "is  'When 
am  I  going  to  pack?'  " 
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The  Campaign  for  Brown 


PROGRESS  REPORT 


One-third  of  Campaign  goal  raised . . . 
16  contribute  $1  million  or  more 


The  Campaign  for  Brown,  the  largest  fund- 
raising  drive  in  the  University's  history,  is 
right  on  schedule.  One-third  of  the  way  into 
the  Campaign,  $51 ,714,296  —  one-third  of 
the  Campaign  goal  of  $1  58  million  —  has 
been  raised. 

A  key  element  in  the  success  of  the 
Campaign  so  far  has  been  (he  generosity  of 
the  sixteen  members  of  the  Brown  commu- 
nity of  alumni  and  friends  who  each  have 
contributed  $1  million  or  more.  These  16 
gifts  total  $22  million. 

"It  is  highly  gratifying  that  so  many  of 
those  able  to  do  so  have  come  forward  and 
taken  the  lead  in  the  Campaign  for  Brown," 
said  Richard  Salomon  '32,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  and  Chairman  of  the  Cam- 
paign's Leadership  Gifts  effort.  "Such  sub- 
stantial efforts  are  essential  if  the 


Campaign's  goal  of  guaranteeing  Brown's 
unprecedented  excellence  a  healthy  future 
is  to  be  met. 

"I  have  long  believed  thai  the  privileges 
of  good  fortune  carry  with  them  the 
opportunity  and  obligation  to  use  them 
wisely  and  to  best  advantage.  I  am  pleased 
that  others  share  the  belief  that  there  are 
few  tasks  more  important  than  educating 
our  young  and  training  a  new  generation  of 
leaders,"  Salomon  said. 

"Because  the  success  of  the  Campaign 
depends  heavily  on  a  small  number  of  large 
gifts,  we  must  raise  another  $25  million 
from  donors  in  the  $1  million  and  up  cate- 
gory," Salomon  stressed. 

The  Brown  Fund,  a  top  priority  in  the 
Campaign,  is  running  well  ahead  of  last 
year  in  receipts  and  pledges.  As  of  April  7, 


Dr.  Mario  Schimberni,  Chairman  of  the  Board  ot  Montednon  Croup,  visited  Brown  this  Spring  to  pre- 
sent a  $250,000  gift  to  the  Chemistry  Department.  Left  to  right:  graduate  students  George  Ogar  and 
Stratos  Kamitsos:  Chemistry  Chairman  Bill  Risen,  and  Schimberni. 


Richard  Salomon  '32,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, heads  the  leadership  gifts  effort. 


1 980,  the  Brown  Fund  had  received 
$2,298,513  in  cash  and  pledges,  compared 
to  $1 ,767,967  a  year  ago  at  this  time  —  an 
increase  of  30  percent. 

Nucleus  Fund  gifts  from  members  of  the 
Corporation  now  total  $21 ,939,936; 
Leadership  Gifts  —  those  over  $50,000  by 
individuals  —  $1 1,764,1 10.  The  University 
has  received  $2,246,000  in  realised 
bequests  since  the  Campaign  began.  Gifts 
from  Corporations,  $4,397,803,  and  Foun- 
dations, $5,111 ,827,  have  brought  the 
Campaign  total  through  March  31,1 980  to 
$51,714,296! 

The  Campaign  is  about  lo  begin  area 
campaigns  throughout  the  country  for 
major  gifts  —  those  between  $1 0,000  and 
$50,000.  Up  to  now,  the  campaign  total  for 
major  gilts  IS  $2,479,240.  Alva  Way '51 
will  lead  this  critical  component  of  the 
Campaign.  (See  story  page  2.) 


Alva  O.  Way  '5  / 

As  Major  Gifts  Chairman  lor  the 
Campaign,  Way  will  head  a  nation- 
wide network  of  800  volunteers.  Way 
is  Vice  Chairman  of  American  Express. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Brown  and  serves  on 
the  Campaign  Select  Committee,  the 
volunteer  group  responsible  for  solic- 
iting leadership  gifts. 


Alva  Way  '51  to  lead  Major  Gifts  Campaign 


Alva  Way  '51 ,  Vice  Chairman  of  American 
Express,  will  serve  as  National  Major  Gifts 
Chairman  of  the  Campaign  for  Brown.  Way 
will  head  a  nationwide  network  of  800  vol- 
unteers who  will  be  seeking  gifts  of 
$10,000  to  $50,000  from  as  many  as  5,000 
Brown  friends  and  alumni. 

"We  couldn't  possibly  have  a  more 
resourceful  or  able  Brown  alumnus  to  take 
this  key  role  in  the  Campaign  for  Brown," 
said  Henry  Sharpe,  Jr.  '45,  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Campaign.  "Alva  Way's  proven 
leadership  abilities  will  guarantee  the  suc- 
cess of  the  major  gifts  effort.  And  the  Uni- 
versity is  most  grateful  for  his  willingness  to 


provide  it,"  Sharpe  said. 

The  major  gifts  campaign  will  open  with 
a  seriesofkickoff  dinners  in  major  cities  in 
areas  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  Brown 
alumni.  These  kickoff  dinners  will  take 
place  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  of 
1980-81  in  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 

The  major  gifts  effort  will  be  divided  into 
eight  geographical  areas  and  then  sub- 
divided into  regional  and  district  levels. 
This  approach  means  exposure  for  all 
Brown  constituencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  the  goals  of  the  Campaign  for  Brown. 


Medical  Campaign  Update 

The  Rhode  Island  Campaign  for  Medical 
Education  has  raised  a  total  of  $3,000,950 
to  date.  That's  60  percent  of  the  Campaign's 
$5  million  goal. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Rhode  Island  cam- 
paign is  medical  construction,  funds  to  con- 
struct a  much-needed  addition  to  the  bio- 
medical center  and  to  expand  facilities  in 
Wilson  biology  lab. 

The  Campaign  is  focusing  on  Rhode 
Island  companies  since  these  companies 
have  a  direct  interest  in  an  improved  health 
care  system  in  the  state. 

Among  the  major  corporate  gifts  to  the 
medical  program  are:  $150,000  from  the 
Providence  Journal;  $50,000  from  Citizens 
Bank;  and  $50,000  from  Amtrol  Corporation 


Brown  Fund  has  raised  $2.3  million;  higher  giving  levels  needed 


".  .  .  Money  talks,  but  loyalty  speaks  a 
richer  message."  The  last  line  of  Professor 
Jacob  Neusner's  letter  in  the  March  BAM 
expresses  —  almost  exactly  —  the  senti- 
ments of  the  University  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Brown  Fund  in  particular. 

The  Brown  Fund,  on  the  way  to  its  1 980- 
81  goal  of  $3  million,  is  30  percent  ahead 
of  last  year  in  terms  of  gifts  and  pledges. 
Last  year  the  Brown  Fund  had  raised  $1.7 
million  by  March  31;  this  year,  by  the  same 
date,  the  total  was  $2.3  million.  Actual 
cash  receipts  so  far  total  $1 .6  million,  com- 
pared with  $1 .3  million  for  last  year.  That's 
a  24  percent  increase. 

Alumni/ae  giving  is  3 1  percent  ahead  of 
last  year  at  this  time,  up  from  $1  million  to 
$1.3  million.  ".  .  .  but  we've  got  to  'talk' 
louder  than  that,"  said  Eva  Gergora,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Brown  Fund. 

The  value  of  a  Brown  education,  and  a 
Brown  diploma,  has  always  been  high. 


"Even  the  most  satisfied  Brown  graduate  of 
the  past  would  have  to  agree  that  the  Uni- 
versity's prestige  and  reputation  going  into 
the  '80s  is  exceptional,"  said  Bob  Seiple  '65, 
Vice  President  for  Development.  "But  this 
reputation  carries  with  it  the  responsibility 
of  capitalizing  our  programs  and  ensuring 
their  future." 

The  Brown  Fund  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
critical  Campaign  for  Brown.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  alumni  will  be  asked  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  Campaign  through  their  annual 
donations  to  the  Brown  Fund.  The  high  per- 
centage of  donors  among  Brown's  gradu- 
ates puts  the  University  third  in  donor 
participation  among  the  Ivy  League 
schools,  MIT  and  Stanford.  "However,  the 
level  of  giving  must  increase  if  the  Brown 
Fund  —  and  Brown  —  are  to  support  the 
magnificent  University  in  which  we  take  so 
much  pride,"  Gergora  said. 


At  a  Spring  phonathon:  seated,  H.  Adrian  Smith 
'30,  Class  Secretary:  standing,  left,  Susan  Cear\' 
'67,  Associate  Director,  Brown  Fund;  right, 
Dorothy  Maguire  '24,  Head  Class  Agent. 


Arthur  R.  Taylor  '57 

Chairman  ol  the  new  Corporate  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  The  Campaign  for 
Brown,  Taylor  is  Chairman  of  the 
American  Assembly  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Taylor  is  serving  his  second 
term  as  a  trustee  of  Brown  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Campaign  Select  Com- 
mittee and  the  Corporation  Committee 
on  Development. 


Corporate  Relations  Committee  organized 


Arthur  Taylor  '57,  a  Trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity, heads  the  new  Corporate  Relations 
Committee  now  being  formed  to  help 
increase  corporate  contributions  to  the 
Campaign  for  Brown. 

Development  staff  have  identified  820 
corporate  prospects  and  are  hoping  for  a 
three-fold  increase  in  the  level  of  corporate 
gifts  to  Brown  during  the  Campaign.  Since 


Brown  has  been  receiving,  on  a  cash  basis, 
about  $1  million  annually  from  corpo- 
rations, this  means  a  goal  of  $3  million  a 
year  in  corporate  gifts. 

The  corporate  portion  of  the  Campaign 
received  a  substantial  boost  when  the 
Montedison  Group,  the  world's  seventh 
largest  chemical  concern,  announced  a 
$250,000  gift  to  the  Brown  Chemistry  De- 


Progress  Report  —  Campaign  has  raised  $51.7  million 

Gifts  and  Pledges  received  through  March  31,1 980 

Donor  Pool  Gifts  and  Pledges 

Nucleus  Fund  —  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University $   21 ,939,936 

Leadership  Gifts— C/fc  over  $50,000  by  mcy/v/dua/s 1 1,764, 110 

Major  Gifts—  C/fo  by  individuals  in  the  range  of  $IO.OOO-$50.000 2,479,240 

Special  Gifts  —  Gifts  under  $10,000  by  individuals,  including  gifts  to 

the  Brown  Fund  2,512,708 

Realized  Bequests  —  Bequests  received 2,246,000 

Testamentary  Intentions  —  New  commitments  to  be  paid  by  will  from 

(/)<  ise  age  65  and  over  by  June  30,1983 2,425,000 

(Total  —  Individuals  $  40,941,994 
orporations  —  C/7(s  by  business  and  industry,  including  corporate 

matching  gifts $     4,397,803 

Foundations  —  Clfts  by  private  and  family  foundations $     5, 1 1 1 ,827 

Associations     239,672 

Government 1 ,023,000 


CAMPAIGN  TOTAL  THROUGH  3/31/80: 
CAMPAIGN  GOAL: 


$  51,714,296 
$158,000,000 


partment.  After  touring  the  Chemistry 
Department,  Dr.  Mario  Schimberni,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Italian  chemical  giant,  said 
he  felt  his  company  will  benefit  from  future 
research  in  chemistry  at  Brown. 

Corporate  Relations  Committee  members 
will  be  asked  to  assist  the  Campaign  by 
screening  and  rating  prospects,  cultivating 
prospects,  opening  doors  for  a  Brown  con- 
tact, and  direct  solicitation  of  prospects. 

The  Committee  includes: 
George  L.  Ball '60 

President,  E.  F.  hlulton  Co.,  Inc. 
WillardC.  Butcher '48 

Chief  Executive  Officer, 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Marvyn  Carton  '38 

Executive  Vice  President, 

Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Stephen  R.  Ehrlich  '55 

Senior  Partner,  Mabon,  Nugent  &  Co. 
lames  A.  Harmon  '57 

Senior  Partner,  Wertheim  &  Co. 
David  N.  ludelson 

President,  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc. 
Thomas  O.  Paine  '42 

President,  Northrop  Corporation 
Edward  Palmer  '38 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee, 

Citibank 
Frank).  Pizzitola  '49 

General  Partner,  Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Stephen  K.  Robert  '62 

Executive  Vice  President, 

Oppenheimer  &  Co. 
Richard  Salomon  '32 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees, 

New  York  Public  Library 
William  T.  Slick,  )r.  '49 

Senior  Vice  President,  Exxon  USA 
Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  '32 

V(ce  Chairman  and  Managing  Director, 

Merrill  Lynch,  White  Weld  Capital 

Markets  Croup 


Campaign  Goals  and  Objectives 


The  Campaign  for  Brown  is  a  coordinated 
University-wide  program  that  embraces  the 
College,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Pro- 
gram in  Medicine  in  a  united  effort  over  a 
five-year  period  to  seek  substantial  addi- 


tions to  the  University's  endowment, 
increased  annual  gifts  for  current  program 
needs,  and  funds  to  improve  and  renovate 
the  physical  plant.  The  funds  will  be  used 
as  follows: 


Funds  for  Endowment 

Faculty  and  Program  Support $  40,000,000 

Financial  Aid , 1  5,000,000 

Libraries 1 0,000,000 

Medical  Program 15,000,000 

$  80,000,000 
Funds  for  Current  Use 

Brown  Fund $   14,600,000 

Medical  Annual  Fund 1 ,500,000 

♦Restricted  Current  Support 11 ,300,000 

(financial  aid,  libraries,  research,  instruction,  departmental  programs) 

$   27,400,000 
Funds  for  Facilities 

Science  Complex 

Chemistry  Research  Lab $     8,300,000 

Geology  Research  Lab   8,400,000 

Shared  Support  Space 9,600,000 

Recycling  of  Metcalf  and  Marston 3,700,000 

Renovation  of  Departmental  Houses 2,500,000 

Recycling  the  John  Hay  Library 4,200,0000 

Multi-Media  Center 2,1 00,000 

Rogers  Recycling 300,000 

Indoor  Athletic  Center 6,600,000 

Bio-Medical  Expansion 4,900,000 

$   50,600,000 


Bequests  and  Trusts 
Program  expands.  .  . 
life  income  gifts  are  double 
'78  totals 

Some  remarkable  statistics  make  lohn 
Lewis  '64,  Director  of  the  Bequests  and 
Trusts  Program,  "very  optimistic"  about  the 
program's  contribution  to  the  Campaign  for 
Brown.  As  of  March  31,  1980,  life  income 
gifts  to  Brown  totalled  $731 ,000  —  more 
than  double  their  amount  for  last  year. 

"I'm  confident  we  will  more  than  exceed 
our  goal  of  $800,000  in  life  income  giving 
for  this  year,"  Lewis  said.  Lewis  attributed 
the  surge  in  life  income  arrangements  to 
improved  and  intensified  communications 
efforts  and  a  greatly  expanded  scope  of 
these  arrangements. 

Among  the  Bequests  and  Trusts 
Program's  new  offerings,  the  nine-month- 
old  Brown  Fund  Class  Endowment  Program 
is  off  to  a  promising  start.  It  has  received  75 
bequest  intentions  and  $82,000  in  gifts  so 
far.  The  Class  Endowment  Program  has 
strong  appeal  to  donors  who  want  to  make 
an  endowed  gift  and  perpetuate  annual 
giving. 

A  gift  to  the  Class  Endowment  Program 
increases  Brown's  endowment  and  pro- 
vides income  which  is  credited  annually  to 
the  donor's  class.  There  are  four  ways  of 
making  a  gift  to  this  program:  through  a 
bequest;  a  life  income  trust;  an  outright 
cash  gift;  or  a  gift  of  life  insurance. 


Total  Preliminary  Estimate: 


$158,000,000 


'  Thii  figure  is  panicularly  difficult  to  predict:  it  could  shift,  up  or  down,  and  there  will  be  some 
interaction  with  the  figures  for  endowment  gifts.  The  final  outcome  will  depend  on  the  pattern  of 
corporate  and  foundation  giving  during  the  campaign. 
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•  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
CONFERENCE 


It  was  mid-March  —  the  Ides,  yes  — 
and  several  of  the  high  priests  of 
American  public  life  had  come  to 
Brown  to  read  the  public  entrails.  They 
were  senior  recorders  of  public  opinion, 
top  advisors  in  public  service,  astute  ob- 
servers in  the  media  —  our  social  medi- 
cine men,  gravely  scanning  charts  of  the 
public  brain  waves,  analyzing  the  eco- 
nomic test  results.  They  had  examined 
the  patient  —  which  is  to  sav,  the  Amer- 
ican condition  —  for  a  good  many  years 


now,  and  thev  were  here  to  give  their 
diagnosis  (brought  in  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Providence  Journal  Com- 
pany and  Brown  University,  the  first 
such  collaborative  venture).  And  we, 
suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  200 
million  other  Americans,  had  gathered 
to  hear  them.  We  know  we've  been 
hurting,  doc,  but  how  bad  is  it?  we 
wondered. 

Here,  then,  is  a  report  from  three  of 
the  participants.  D.S. 


JOHN 
GARDNER 

'We  have 

created  the 

Special  Interest 

State' 


By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  an  in- 
escapable fact  of  life  for  Ameri- 
cans was  the  existence  of  a  huge 
central  government  capable  of  facil- 
itating or  obstructing  an  enormous 
range  of  activities.  And  in  the  decades 
following  the  war  there  emerged  a  mul- 
titude of  organized  groups  that  became 
quite  skilled  in  coping  with  that  govern- 
ment. Far  from  submitting  passively  to 
an  ever-larger  government,  these 
groups  went  on  the  offensive.  They 
created  the  Special  Interest  State. 

From  the  nation's  earliest  days 
powerful  private  interest  groups  have 
played  a  role  in  determining  public  pol- 
icy. Today  there  are  thousands  of 
groups  representing  differing  business 
interests,  interests  often  at  odds  with 
one  another;  various  powerful  labor 
groups,  also  often  in  disagreement 
among  themselves;  agricultural  and 
maritime  interests;  professions,  and  vir- 
tually every  subprofession;  institutional 
groups  such  as  hospitals  and  junior  col- 


leges; and  so  on. 

In  most  of  these  groups  the  ele- 
ment of  cohesion  is  supplied  by  a  com- 
mon economic  activity  or  interest.  But 
others  seek  redress  of  grievances  that 
the  members  of  the  group  believe  (or 
know)  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  society.  And  then  there  are  the 
"issue"  groups,  members  of  which  may 
come  from  diverse  social,  economic,  or 
occupational  backgrounds  but  have  in 
common  a  shared  concern  for  advance- 
ment of  a  particular  public  policy. 

The  groups  that  are  advancing  their 
economic  interests  often  prefer  to  work 
behind  the  scenes,  avoiding  the  spot- 
light, but  most  of  the  groups  concerned 
with  social  grievances  or  so-called  "pub- 
lic interest"  issues  prefer  to  fight  their 
battles  with  maximum  media  coverage; 
and  the  resulting  media  exposure  has 
sometimes  made  them  appear  to  be  the 
main  special  pleaders  complicating  the 
lives  of  legislators.  But  thev  are  simplv 
added  elements  in  a  field  already 


crowded  with  thousands  (more  accu- 
rately, tens  of  thousands)  of  pressure 
groups.  In  fact  the  groups  concerned 
with  redress  of  social  grievances  and 
with  "public  interest"  issues  constitute 
a  very  small  part  of  the  lobbyist  popu- 
lation; the  overwhelming  bulk  of  lob- 
bying is  done  by  groups  pursuing  their 
own  specific  economic  or  institutional 
interests. 

The  number  and  \driety  of  groups 
that  have  such  relationships  with  gov- 
ernment is  astonishing.  Our  federal 
government  is  the  biggest  carrot-and- 
stick  warehouse  in  the  Western  world. 
Its  power  to  grant  or  withhold  favors 
can  profoundly  affect  the  well-being  of 
most  groups  in  our  national  life.  It  can 
raise  or  lower  price  supports  for  farm- 
ers, strengthen  or  weaken  the  laws  af- 
fecting labor,  increase  or  decrease  Social 
Security  benefits,  tax  a  particular  in- 
dustry more  heavily  or  give  it  a  special 
break.  Its  action  with  respect  to  tariffs, 
duties,  import  quotas,  subsidies. 
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grants,  contracts,  leases,  and  licensing 
has  great  impact  on  specific  groups. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  sinister 
in  the  existence  of  interest  groups  — 
economic  or  ideological,  single  issue  or 
multi-issue.  And  they  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  lobby  for  their  objectives. 
So  what's  the  problem?  There  are  at 
least  three  major  ones. 

The  first  problem  is  that  all  inter- 
ests have  not  always  been  fairly  repre- 
sented. Certain  groups,  particularly 
those  organized  around  a  specific  eco- 
nomic interest,  were  strong  and  well- 
equipped  to  do  battle;  while  others,  for 
example,  those  who  wanted  to  breathe 
clean  air,  found  it  much  more  difficult 
to  organize  themselves  for  competition 
in  the  political  arena. 

In  recent  years,  one  after  another 
group  not  previously  represented  in  the 
political  arena  has  shouldered  its  way 
in.  Today  there  is  active  lobbying  in  be- 
half of  minority  groups,  environmental- 
ists, consumers,  women,  the  handi- 
capped, the  aged,  and  many  others. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  fair  representation 
of  all  interests  in  the  political  process  is 
a  problem  that  has  been  solved.  Far 
from  it.  But  great  change  has  occurred. 

The  second  major  problem  is  that 
the  supposedly  free  market  of 
competing  interests  described  by 
the  proponents  of  interest  group  plural- 
ism is  often  a  rigged  market.  Going  back 
to  the  1950s  as  a  baseline,  we  find  that 
groups  long  established  in  the  political 
arena  had  a  number  of  very  effective 
ways  of  preventing  the  emergence  of  a 
free  market.  Money  was  used  in  ways 
that  corrupted  the  political  process.  Se- 
crecy was  a  standard  means  of  ensuring 
advantage  to  those  close  to  the  levers  of 
power  and  bafflement  to  those  who 
were  not.  Structural  and  procedural  ar- 
rangements were  created  that  made  it 
difficult  to  challenge  those  in  power. 
Beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  we 
have  seen  a  major  attack  —  to  date  only 
partially  successful  —  on  all  these 
means  of  rigging  the  political  market. 
Congress  passed  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion governing  campaign  financing, 
freedom  of  information,  open  meetings, 
and  conflict  of  interest.  In  short,  with 
respect  to  these  first  two  problems, 
there  have  been  major  problem-solving 
efforts. 

In  contrast  the  third  problem  has 
proven  almost  totally  baffling  to  every- 
one. It  is  the  great  number  and  diversity 
of  interest  groups  and  their  mode  of  op- 


erating that  are  virtually  paralyzing  the 
process  of  governing.  To  comprehend 
the  paralysis  of  government  as  the  pol- 
icy-maker experiences  it,  imagine  a 
checker  player  confronted  by  a  bystand- 
er who  puts  a  thumb  on  one  checker 
and  says,  "Go  ahead  and  play,  just 
don't  touch  this  one."  Then  another 
bystander  puts  a  thumb  on  another 
checker  with  the  same  warning,  and 
then  another  bystander  and  another. 
The  owners  of  the  thumbs  —  the  inter- 
est groups  —  don't  want  to  make  the 
game  unwinnable.  They  just  don't  want 
you  to  touch  their  particular  checker. 

No  group  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
enormous  diversity  of  other  groups  that 
are  active,  and  this  has  some  curious 
consequences.  Business  people,  for  ex- 
ample, have  consistently  opposed  all  at- 
tempts to  establish  sensible  ground 
rules  over  the  ways  in  which  outside 
groups  bring  pressure  on  government; 


Uur  government 
is  the  biggest  carrot- 
and-stick  warehouse 
in  the  Western  world 


the  reason  is  that,  in  effect,  they  have 
accepted  the  assertions  of  radical  critics 
that  they  —  business  people  —  are  the 
chief  ones  trying  to  bring  pressure  on 
government.  They  don't  realize  that 
today  everyone  is  in  the  act. 

The  penetration  of  the  special  inter- 
ests into  the  structure  of  government 
has  gone  far  beyond  what  the  public 
would  guess.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that  the  President  presides  over  a  coher- 
ent entity  called  the  Executive  Branch, 
which  is  quite  separate  from  —  often  at 
odds  with  —  the  private  sector.  In  fact, 
in  the  Special  Interest  State  that  we 
have  created,  a  considerable  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Executive  Branch  is 
not  a  coherent  entity  at  all,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  special-interest  baronies  that  are 
much  less  closely  linked  to  one  another 
than  each  is  linked  to  some  organized 
group  in  the  private  sector. 

Another  piece  of  current  mytholo- 
gy is  that  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  are  two  great  independent 
branches  in  a  permanent  adversary  rela- 
tionship to  one  another.  That  is  often 
true  at  the  top,  even  when  the  President 
and  Congressional  leadership  are  of  the 


same  party.  But  below  the  top  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  members  of 
Congress  have  well-cultivated  alliances 
with  various  middle-level  bureaucrats 
—  and  with  the  outside  lobbies  that 
seek  to  influence  those  bureaucrats. 

A  president  soon  discovers  that 
these  tightly  knit  hidden  alliances  are 
largely  beyond  his  control.  He  can  win 
any  specific  fight  if  the  bureaucracy  is 
his  sole  foe.  But  he  can't  win  out  over 
many  hundreds  of  alliances  in  which 
the  bureaucrats  supposedly  under  his 
command  have  hidden  links  with  Con- 
gress and  with  outside  lobbies. 

In  short,  instead  of  the  U.S.  being 
run  by  a  well-knit  behind-the-scenes 
power  group  (as  the  conspiracy  theo- 
rists would  have  it),  it  is  whipsawed  by 
a  great  multiplicity  of  interests,  each  de- 
termined to  exercise  maximum  control 
over  a  piece  of  the  public  process. 

How  many  times  have  we  seen  a 
major  American  city  struggling  with 
devastating  problems  while  every  pos- 
sible solution  is  blocked  by  one  or  an- 
other powerful  union  or  commercial  or 
political  interest?  Each  has  achieved 
veto  power  over  a  piece  of  any  possible 
solution,  and  no  one  has  the  power  to 
solve  the  problem.  Thus,  in  an  oddly 
self-destructive  conflict,  the  parts  wage 
war  against  the  whole. 

The  war  of  the  parts  against  the 
whole  is  the  central  problem  of  plural- 
ism today.  We're  moving  toward  a  so- 
ciety so  intricately  organized  that  the 
working  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
halted  if  one  part  stops  functioning. 
Thus  our  capacity  to  frustrate  one  an- 
other through  non-cooperation  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  The  part  can  hold 
the  whole  system  up  for  ransom  (as  the 
air  traffic  controllers,  among  others, 
have  so  vividly  demonstrated). 

We  are  dealing  with  a  pluralism 
that  less  and  less  sees  the  market  as  its 
natural  habitat  and  increasingly  places 
its  main  bets  on  manipulation  of  the  po- 
litical and  governmental  process.  Thus 
we  are  moving  inexorably  toward  politi- 
cizaHon  of  everything.  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues, a  business  firm's  success  will  de- 
pend to  an  ever  greater  degree  on  the 
smoothness  and  power  of  its  inter- 
vention in  the  political  process.  Rele- 
gated to  second  place  will  be  whether  it 
produces  something  people  want  at 
prices  they  can  afford.  Similarly,  the 
success  of  a  universits'  will  depend 
upon  its  capacity  to  manipulate  the  po- 
litical and  governmental  machinery,  not 
upon  whether  it  is  providing  a  superior 
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education,  or  nurturing  great  scholars 
and  scientists.  The  long-term  future  for 
such  a  state  is  too  depressing  to  think 
about. 

What  can  be  done  to  cope  with 
the  most  disruptive  conse- 
quences of  the  Special  Interest 
State?  We  might  begin  bv  recognizing 
that  the  reconciling  of  multiple  conflict- 
ing interests  that  cannot  be  reconciled 
in  the  marketplace  or  elsewhere  is  not 
an  unfamiliar  or  inappropriate  task  for 
our  political  and  governmental  institu- 
tions. It  is  one  of  their  central  and  tradi- 
tional functions. 

All  too  rarely  have  any  of  the  inter- 
est groups  shown  the  slightest  concern 
for  the  health  of  the  political  process. 
All  too  often  they  have  been  satisfied 
with  incompetent,  disorganized,  or  cor- 
rupt government,  provided  that  they 
could  influence  it.  But  a  weak  and  cor- 
rupt government  will  sell  out  to  a  rival 
interest  group  just  as  cheerfully,  and 
may  also  surrender  to  a  demagogue  if 
one  arises. 

Every  organized  interest  should 
encourage  the  effective  and  equitable 
functioning  of  our  political  and  govern- 
mental processes.  Those  processes, 
functioning  at  their  best,  are  designed 
not  to  impose  a  central  soluhon  but  to 
preside  over  the  peaceable  competition 
of  conflicting  interests,  and  to  reconcile 
those  interests  within  the  framework  of 
our  shared  purposes.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  counter  the  centrifugal  forces 
of  interest-group  competition,  lift  the 
paralysis  that  afflicts  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  make  possible  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  coherent  nation- 
al policies.  We  do  not  know  what  those 
ways  might  be.  Countless  writers  have 
touched  on  one  or  another  of  the  di- 
lemmas described  here;  almost  none 
have  proposed  comprehensive  rem- 
edies that  anyone  takes  seriously.  Let 
me  simply  suggest  certain  areas  in 
which  we  must  search  for  solutions, 
trusting  that  many  others  will  join  in 
the  search. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  political  par- 
ties. The  party  as  it  functioned  at  the 
height  of  its  effectiveness  performed 
some  of  the  integrating  functions  we're 
looking  for.  One  or  the  other  party 
gathered  enough  of  the  splintered  con- 
stituencies to  win  an  election,  and  then, 
through  party  discipline,  lovalty,  politi- 
cal compromise,  horsetrading,  and  ju- 
dicious distribution  of  favors,  held  all 
the  groups  together  and  governed. 
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Contrary  to  the  nostalgic  views  of  some 
observers,  the  parties  often  performed 
these  functions  with  a  gross  disregard 
for  equity  or  accountability,  but  they 
did  perform  them. 

The  parties  have  been  losing 
strength  for  decades  and  no  one  can  say 
whether  they  are  salvageable.  The 
growing  power  of  the  media,  the  rise  of 
the  independent  voter,  and  a  number 
of  other  factors  are  implicated  in  the 
party's  diminished  role.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  parties  were  done 
in  by  nonpartisan  activists,  bv  ama- 
teurs. But  in  fact  among  senators,  con- 
gressmen, and  recent  Presidents  —  pro- 
fessionals and  partisans  all  —  one  finds 
a  striking  disregard  in  practice  for  the 
role  of  the  partv. 

Serious  thought  is  being  given  to 
what  might  be  done  to  revive  the  par- 
ties. David  Cohen,  in  a  recent  article, 
has  suggested  a  number  of  practical 
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steps.  Among  other  things,  he  suggests 
that  campaign  finance  laws  should  be 
written  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  par- 
ties to  spend  money  on  behalf  of  presi- 
dential nominees;  that  state  and  local 
partv  committees  be  given  a  spending 
role  in  the  presidential  general  election 
and  be  allowed  to  pay  for  materials  for 
volunteer  activity  (buttons,  bumper 
stickers,  and  the  like)  without  attribu- 
tion of  the  cost  to  any  spending  limit; 
that  at  least  four  times  a  year  the  parties 
be  given  free  airtime,  and  be  allowed  to 
use  these  occasions  to  solicit  small  con- 
tributions; and  that  cross-over  voting  in 
state  primaries  be  abolished.  He  be- 
lieves that  office  holders  and  party  offi- 
cials should  establish  partv  priorities 
and  be  held  responsible  for  their  consid- 
eration by  Congress. 

Congress  must,  of  course,  be  a 
major  element  in  anv  effort  to 
counter  centrifugal  forces  and 
forge  coherent  policv.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  todav;  indeed  it  is  faltering 
badly.  Almost  anything  that  weakens 
Congress  as  an  institution  diminishes 
its  capacity  to  perform  its  essential  func- 


tion of  brokering  among  conflicting  in- 
terests and  forging  coherent  policy.  Too 
many  issues,  too  many  legislative  pro- 
posals, too  many  votes  leave  the  mem- 
ber harassed  and  exhausted.  Rising 
constituent  pressures  and  single-issue 
politics  add  to  the  strain.  The  decline  of 
partv  loyalty  and  partv  discipline  great- 
ly diminish  the  power  of  the  congres- 
sional leadership.  And  a  White  House 
weak  in  its  dealings  on  the  Hill  com- 
pounds the  fragmentation  in  Congress. 

Any  measure  that  will  strengthen 
Congress  in  its  capacity  to  formulate 
and  enact  coherent  national  policies  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  An  impor- 
tant step,  already  taken,  toward  im- 
proved functioning  of  Congress  is  the 
relatively  new  congressional  budget 
process.  Congressional  budget  pro- 
cedures supplv  an  enormously  needed 
element  of  discipline  and  forced  choices 
—  and  in  doing  so  help  to  halt  the  dis- 
integrative impact  of  special  interests. 
Unfortunately  these  procedures  are  fal- 
tering, under  heavv  attack,  today;  they 
need  all  the  support  they  can  get. 

Some  other  measures  worth 
considering; 

n  Breaking  out  of  the  straitjacket 
of  annual  appropriations.  As  Alice  Riv- 
lin  points  out,  one  can't  intelligently 
reconsider  every  aspect  of  the  United 
States  government  every  year. 

n  Committee  reorganization  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  committees  and  the 
now-innumerable  subcommittees  and 
to  diminish  overlapping  jurisdictions. 

n  Strengthening  the  hand  of  con- 
gressional leadership. 

n  Partial  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional campaigns. 

D  Continued  attention  to  those 
measures  that  ensure  that  Congress  will 
be  responsive,  accountable,  and  acces- 
sible to  citizens.  In  our  tradition  the 
public  good  is  not  defined  a  priori;  it  is 
the  yield  of  our  representative  institu- 
tions when  they  are  functioning  proper- 
ly. Ensuring  their  proper  functioning  is 
not  a  casual  endeavor. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  par- 
ties and  for  Congress,  the  best  present 
hope  of  accomplishing  the  orchestration 
of  conflicting  interests,  the  building  of 
coalitions,  and  the  forging  of  coherent 
national  policy  is  the  President.  It  is  his 
natural  role.  He  begins  the  process  long 
before  election  as  he  seeks  to  put  to- 
gether the  constituencies  he  needs.  In 
this  day  of  media-dominated  cam- 
paigns, the  coalition  of  constituencies 
may  appear  to  be  less  needed  to  gain 
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electoral  victory,  but  it  is  as  needed  as 
ever  if  the  President  is  to  govern  effec- 
tively after  victory. 

The  President's  capacity  to  balance 
conflicting  forces  and  forge  coherent 
policv  and  action  should  be  substan- 
tially strengthened.  One  need  not  en- 
visage an  overbearing  presence  in  the 
White  House,  just  a  President  who  isn't 
daily  cut  to  ribbons  bv  competing  inter- 
ests. Watergate  taught  us  that  citizens 
must  be  alert  to  Presidential  abuse  of 
power,  and  must  preserve  counter- 
vailing forces  such  as  Congress,  the 
courts,  and  an  independent  press.  Now 
we  face  the  fact  that  citizens  must  help  a 
President  put  the  federal  machinery  in 
shape  to  the  point  where  governing  is 
possible.  We  need  an  accountable  but 
effectiiv  Presidency. 

One  crucial  step  is  the  further  re- 
form of  the  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns.  Most  of  the  powerful  inter- 
est groups  maintain  their  power  in  Con- 
gress through  carefullv  distributed  cam- 
paign gifts.  Members  of  Congress  owe 
the  President  virtually  nothing;  they 
owe  their  donors  a  great  deal.  When  the 
President  seeks  solutions  to  national 
problems  through  congressional  action, 
he  finds  that  his  leverage  is  negligible. 
There  is  hardlv  any  measure  more  cru- 
cial to  a  President's  capacity  to  govern 
than  the  thorough  reform  of  congres- 
sional campaign  financing. 

Just  as  uncontrolled  campaign  fi- 
nancing undercuts  the  President,  so  it 
undercuts  the  capacity  of  the  parties  or 
of  congressional  leaders  to  bring  anv 
coherence  to  public  policy.  If  members 
of  Congress  are  urged  by  their  party  or 
their  congressional  leaders  to  vote  yes 
and  bv  their  donors  to  vote  no,  the  out- 
come is  rarelv  in  doubt. 

Since  interest-group  pressures  are 
substantially  more  difficult  to  discipline 
when  they  are  hidden,  it  is  essential  to 
perfect  the  so-called  open  government 
measures  (open  meetings  of  legislative 
committees,  disclosure  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities and  of  possible  conflicts  of  inter- 
est). Most  good  things  can  be  overdone, 
and  openness  is  subject  to  that  general- 
ization —  but  the  instances  of  excessive 
openness  are  relatively  rare;  we  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  "government  be- 
hind closed  doors." 

With  the  game  being  played  out  in 
the  open,  less  at  the  mercy  of  hidden  in- 
fluences, and  with  a  Congress  that  has 
not  been  bought  and  paid  for,  our  sys- 
tem has  a  chance  of  working. 


Neither  the  President  nor  Con- 
gress nor  the  parties  can  solve 
the  problem  of  rampant  and 
destructive  factionalism  v>'ithout  the 
help  of  the  American  people.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  change  in  public  attitudes. 
Our  pluralistic  philosophy  invites 
each  organization,  institution,  or  special 
group  to  develop  and  enhance  its  own 
potentialities.  But  the  price  of  that  treas- 
ured autonomy  and  self-preoccupation 
is  that  each  institution  also  work  to  pre- 
serve the  soundness  of  the  larger  sys- 
tem of  which  it  is  a  part.  That's  not 
idealism,  it's  self-preservation.  If  the 
larger  system  fails,  the  subsystems  fail. 
That  should  not  be  such  a  difficult  con- 
cept for  the  contending  groups  to 
understand. 

As  more  and  more  of  the  con- 
tending groups  learn  how  to  organize 
for  effective  action,  and  how  to  slug  it 
out  in  the  adversary  mode,  what  started 
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as  healthy  competition  develops  de- 
structive aspects.  The  self-centeredness 
cultivated  within  an  interest  group 
often  renders  it  psychologically  incap- 
able of  lending  itself  to  any  worthy  com- 
mon purpose.  It  will  often  exhibit  a 
collective  egotism  anci  greed  that  indi- 
vidual members  would  hesitate  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  own  behavior.  We  do  not 
respect  individual  selfishness  that 
scorns  the  bonds  of  family  and  commu- 
nity. We  must  accord  the  same  dis- 
respect to  groups  that  have  no  regard 
for  the  shared  hopes  of  the  larger 
society. 

"But  we  contribute  to  the  common 
good  just  by  existing,"  says  a  scientist 
friend  of  mine.  Business  people  express 
comparable  sentiments,  and  so  does 
every  other  element  in  the  society.  A 
union  leader  says,  "When  we  improve 
the  lot  of  the  worker,  that  is  the  public 
good."  The  members  of  each  group  be- 
lieve in  the  value  of  their  roles  for  the 
good  of  the  larger  system  —  and  that's 
acceptable.  But  in  most  cases  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  group  move  beyond 
healthy  self-affirmation  to  a  stunning 
group  egocentrism.  Their  needs  and 
grievances  are  desperately  real;  the 
needs  and  grievances  of  others  are  neg- 


ligible. They  have  suffered  grave  in- 
juries; as  a  group  they  have  inflicted 
none.  The  common  good  is  virtually 
synonymous  with  the  interests  of  their 
group;  there  is  no  larger  good. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  common  good  is 
threatened  by  individual  selfishness, 
but  that  is  far  from  being  the  main  polit- 
ical problem,  which  is  group  ego- 
centrism. No  community  or  nation  can 
survive  without  some  willingness  on 
the  part  of  sub-groups  to  see  their  self- 
interest  and  their  future  as  indissolubly 
linked  to  that  of  the  larger  group.  Today 
we  have  reached  and  passed  the  danger 
point  of  divisiveness.  Faction  is  king. 
And  the  divisiveness  feeds  on  itself. 
People  finding  themselves  surrounded 
bv  factional  strife  end  up  behaving 
more  selfishly  than  they  otherwise 
would. 

Yet  there  is  more  that  unites  us 
than  divides  us.  And  beneath  the  cur- 
rently fashionable  self-preoccupation 
there  are  —  in  most  Americans  —  mo- 
tives that  can  be  put  to  work  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  nation.  We  do  want  a  good  fu- 
ture for  our  children.  Most  Americans 
are  problem-solvers  by  nature;  they 
want  to  make  our  system  work,  and 
they're  ready  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
that  end.  Thev  have  never  loved  gov- 
ernment, but  thev  love  their  country 
and  want  the  best  for  it.  And  they 
would  feel  better  about  themselves  if 
they  were  working  toward  shared 
goals. 

1  have  suggested  a  framework 
within  which  we  may  think  about  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  fragmentation  that 
afflicts  our  society.  The  proposals,  as 
thev  take  shape,  might  properly  be 
thought  of  as  the  shared  agenda  that 
everyone  has  a  stake  in.  Let  us  hold  to 
our  individual  freedoms.  Let  us  honor 
the  strivings  of  groups  to  achieve  goals 
which  thev  share.  But  let  us  also  have 
regarcl  for  the  health  and  coherence  of 
the  whole  society.  If  we  do  not  it  will 
surely  fail,  and  we  shall  fail  along  with 
it.  The  fall  of  proud  civilizations  is  an 
old  story. 
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The  public 

must  realize 

that  sacrifices 

must  be  made' 


A  bout  a  decade  ago  we  started  tak- 
/  \   ing  measures  of  how  American 
jL     JL      citizens  felt  about  the  kind  of 
trouble  the  country  is  confronting.  In 
the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s,  as  many  as 
30  percent  felt  that  the  country  was  in 
deep  and  serious  trouble.  That  number 
increased  in  1973  and  1974  to  about  40 
percent.  In  earlv  March  of  this  year  it 
jumped  from  42  percent  to  70  percent. 
We  have  right  now  an  almost  universal 
feeling  that  we  are  confronted  bv  a  deep 
and  serious  trouble.  There  have  also 
been  a  great  many  positive  and  con- 
structive signs.  In  the  Iowa  caucus, 
farmers  voted  not  their  pocketbooks  but 
their  patriotism.  The  turnout  was  three 
times  what  it  had  been  in  1976.  This 
year  I  feel  that  we  will  see  a  reversal  of 
what  has  been  called  voter  apathy. 

The  public  response  to  the  crisis  in 
Afghanistan  was  extraordinary.  Over- 
night, the  post-Vietnam  fear  of  involve- 
ment with  other  countries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  was  swept  away.  In  a  sense 
we  have  come  to  a  new  era  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  an  era  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  willing  to  take  risks  for 
peace,  a  climate  that  would  have  been 
unthinkable  just  a  few  months  ago. 

Inside  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, the  signs  seem  to  me  to  be  mixed, 
but  generally  negative.  Because  of  the 
!  peculiarities  of  the  nominating  process, 
■we  could  end  up  with  two  candidates 
for  the  presidency  that  very  few  Ameri- 
cans think  are  truly  up  to  the  job.  We 
don't  vet  have  —  even  after  the  dramat- 
ic warnings  of  1973  —  an  effective  and 
coherent  energy  policy.  We  don't  have 
an  effective  response  to  inflation,  or  to 


the  decrease  in  our  productivity. 

The  image  I  have  is  that  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  being  buf- 
feted bv  three  great  windstorms  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time,  each  strong 
enough  to  throw  a  person  off-balance 
by  itself. 

One  of  the  forces  is,  of  course,  the 
dramatic  kind  of  economic  change  the 
country  has  been  undergoing.  Between 
1954  and  1962  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  ran  in  the  range  of  a  1  to  2  percent 
increase  per  year.  In  1972  President 
Nixon  instituted  consumer  price  con- 
trols when  the  index  hit  4.5  percent. 
Would  that  we  could  return  to  that! 
Every  month  consumer  debt  is  grow- 
ing. The  price  of  new  homes  has  been 
growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  income. 
Through  most  of  the  '70s  median  in- 
come mis  keeping  pace  with  inflation, 
but  now  taxes  and  inflation  have  begun 
to  grow  faster  than  income,  throwing 
people  badly  off  balance.  Over  the  past 
decade  there  has  been  a  sharp  and 
steady  decline  in  productivity.  We  have 
lowered  our  support  for  research  and 
development  while  Germany,  Japan, 
and  other  countries  are  increasing 
theirs,  and  we  face  the  threat  of  losing 
our  competitive  edge  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. From  1973  to  1979  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil  has  virtually  doubled. 

I  want  to  stress  how  unprepared 
people  were  for  this  economic  trouble. 
People  had  come  to  expect  steady  in- 
creases and  steady  economic  growth. 
The  old  Depression  psychology  was  re- 
placed by  a  psychology  of  affluence. 
Just  at  the  point  psychologicalh'  when 
Americans  were  ready  to  enjoy,  things 


began  to  reverse,  and  people  began  to 
worry  because  they  did  not  have  a  clear 
sense  of  the  trouble.  We've  gone  over- 
night from  a  nation  of  optimists  to  a  na- 
tion of  pessimists. 

We  developed  a  measure  of  eco- 
nomic distress  in  which  we  asked  how 
much  difficulty  people  have  paying 
their  bills  and  saving.  In  1973-74,  23  per- 
cent experienced  economic  distress; 
now,  that  figure  has  gone  up  to  48  per- 
cent. The  number  of  Americans  who 
have  come  to  feel  the  U.S.  has  gone 
from  a  land  of  plenty  to  the  risk  of  a 
land  of  want  in  the  future  is  72  percent. 

The  second  great  wind  is  that  of 
changes  in  our  culture.  The  changes  in 
our  goals  and  values  have  been  at  least 
as  staggering,  if  not  more  so,  than  the 
reversal  in  the  economic  situation.  Our 
attitudes  in  regard  to  domestic  norms 
and  sexuality  have  undergone  startling 
changes  in  a  single  generation.  In  the 
1950s  a  University  of  Michigan  study 
showed  that  80  percent  of  all  Americans 
felt  that  if  you  were  an  adult  and  un- 
married you  were  sick  or  neurotic  or 
queer.  Now,  75  percent  feel  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right  not  to  be  married.  Each 
year  in  the  1970s  there  were  about  one 
million  sterilizations  —  ten  million  in 
the  decade.  There  seems  to  be  a  real 
shift  in  attitudes  towards  the  biological 
imperative.  In  1950  the  nuclear  Ameri- 
can family  was  the  dominant  household 
mode  in  the  United  States  —  70  percent. 
That  classic  nuclear  family  (both  parents 
living  at  home,  with  only  the  husband 
working,  and  one  or  more  children  liv- 
ing at  home)  has  gone  from  70  percent 
to  15  percent  and  is  now  a  minority 
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mode.  In  general,  the  social  and  moral 
norms  have  gone  from  rigid  to  tolerant, 
lifestyles  have  gone  from  homogeneous 
to  pluralistic  and  heterogeneous,  and 
people's  attitudes  have  gone  from  being 
competitive  to  being  less  oriented 
around  success  or  respectability. 

Equally  startling  and  fundamental 
—  the  third  great  wind  —  are 
changes  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country  —  the  decline  in  party  influ- 
ence, the  diminution  of  Congressional 
power,  the  decline  of  the  imperial  Presi- 
dent. Into  that  vacuum  have  flown  the 
media,  particularly  television.  Also  into 
that  vacuum  have  flown  single-issue 


politics,  always  important  in  American 
politics  but  never  more  so  than  today, 
when  they  have  been  strangling  the 
overall  concern  for  the  public  interest. 
These  changes  add  up  to  a  break- 
down in  the  liberal  consensus  that  has 
existed  since  the  time  of  Franklin  Dela- 
no Roosevelt.  This  liberal  consensus 
held  a  theory  of  social  justice  that  re- 
gards certain  basic  needs,  such  as 
health,  education,  and  the  like,  as  mat- 
ters of  entitlement  and  human  rights 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  compassion  or 
whatever,  and  we  had  an  activist  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  these  rights, 
through  a  system  of  progressive  tax- 
ation. When  we  look  at  what  has  hap- 


pened in  the  last  couple  of  years,  every 
one  of  the  premises  on  which  the  politi- 
cal consensus  was  based  has  changed  in 
character.  As  long  as  the  majority  of 
Americans  felt  that  thev  were  doing 
pretty  well,  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  see  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the 
society  assisted,  as  long  as  they  were  to 
receive  this  help  themselves. 

But  a  sympathetic  and  generous  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  public  depends 
on  people  not  feeling  that  they  are  vic- 
tims themselves.  Probably  the  major 
cause  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  liber- 
al consensus  is  a  disillusion  with  gov- 
ernment in  quite  a  sweeping  sense  of 
the  word.  The  number  of  Americans 
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The  choice: 

re-industrialize 

America  or 

have  quality 
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Collectively,  we  must  choose  be- 
tween two  conflicting  projects 
that  have  been  urged  upon  us 
and  that  are  not  compatible,  either  psy- 
chologically or  economically.  One  is  the 
re-development  and  re-industrialization 
of  our  country.  The  other  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  society,  a  quality-of- 
life  society,  in  which  we  strive  to  under- 
stand the  self  and  to  improve  relations 
with  others  and  with  the  natural 
environment. 

At  any  one  period  in  time  most  so- 
cieties have  one  thing  they  try  to  accom- 
plish above  all  others  —  what  might  be 
called  the  core  project.  For  the  last  three 
generations,  the  industrial  project  was 
the  central  effort  m  America.  It  is  what 
we  spent  the  most  energy  on  and  re- 
warded the  most,  and  it  created  the 
high  standard  of  living,  of  health,  and 
of  education  that  have  marked  us  above 
all  other  societies.  In  the  last  gener- 
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ation,  that  core  project  was  challenged 
both  psychologically  and  economically. 
The  psychological  challenges  that  ques- 
tioned the  very  legitimacy  of  the  indus- 
trial-consumption project  came  in  on 
four  waves. 

The  weakest  challenge  came  in  the 
name  of  the  welfare  state:  the  idea  that 
there  were  vulnerable  members  of  so- 
ciety —  the  sick  and  the  poor  —  who 
deserved  exemption  from  production. 

The  second  challenge  came  in  the 
name  of  social  justice,  which  was  much 
more  radical  than  the  idea  of  welfare  be- 
cause equality  talks  about  everybody, 
and  this  brought  in  women  and  minor- 
ities. 

The  third  challenge  came  in  the 
name  of  the  environment  and  this 
raised  another  value  as  an  alternative  to 
judging  things  in  terms  of  economic 
progress. 

By  far  the  most  complete  and  en- 


compassing challenge  came  from  the 
counterculture  and  the  proposition  of 
alternative  lifestyles.  This  challenge 
posed  the  questions  —  Would  it  be  wise 
to  work  hard?  Does  it  make  sense  to 
play  hard?  —  and  suggested  that  satis- 
faction could  be  found  by  concentrating 
on  activities  that  are  not  capital  or  labor- 
intensive.  You  could  do  much  less  and 
have  more. 

The  total  result  of  these  four  chal- 
lenges is  that  society  is  in  a  psychologi- 
cal state  of  deep  conflict  and  ambiva- 
lence. We  have  about  three  million 
Americans  who  chose  second  careers  — 
jobs  that  are  less  well-paying  but  more 
self-satisfying.  There  has  been  a  tidal 
wave  of  voluntary  retirement  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty-five.  Executives  are 
no  longer  willing  to  move  wherever  the 
corporation  sends  them  and  companies 
must  find  other  inducements.  Forty  to 
70  percent  of  Americans  at  least  pay  lip 
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who  feel  that  government  is  indifferent 
has  doubled,  moving  from  a  minority  to 
a  majority.  If  you  think  about  these 
changes  and  how  far-reaching  they  are, 
these  are  not  the  kind  that  one  can  ad- 
just to  and  adapt  to  overnight. 

The  effects  we  see  today  are  that 
the  public  is  off  balance,  pessimistic, 
reeling  from  the  shock  of  being  pulled 
in  these  three  different  directions. 
There  is  a  sense  of  loss,  a  sense  of  in- 
stability in  the  country.  People  are  des- 
perately eager  not  to  give  up  their  old 
economic  gains,  feeling  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  new,  troubled  economic 
environment.  So  the  climate  today  is: 
how  can  we  hold  onto  the  old  gains 


service  to  alternative  lifestyles.  We  have 
in  varying  degrees  and  in  varying 
groups  become  committed  to  this  alter- 
native vision. 

1  am  always  asked.  Can  we  have 
both  —  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  alternative  lifestyles?  No,  we  can't; 
they  are  psychologically  incompatible. 
A  high  rate  of  economic  growth  is 
linked  to  the  work  ethic;  whereas  going 
slow,  enjoying  the  siesta  —  the  less 
compulsive  behavior  —  is  linked  to  the 
desire  for  alternate  lifestyles. 

Look  at  our  schools,  the  place  in 
which  we  prepare  our  future  labor  force 
(though  one  function  of  college  in  my 
view  is  to  sort  out  those  people  who  can 
sit  still  from  those  who  cannot)  and  you 
see  the  tension  between  the  move  for 
social  promotion  and  the  need  for  min- 
imum competence. 

The  'social  promotion'  approach 
says  that  there  are  other  things  that  are 
more  important  than  how  you  did  on 
your  last  test  —  or  on  all  of  them  —  so 
we  automatically  promote  everyone 
each  year,  even  if  they  can't  read  and 
write  when  they  graduate.  The  opposite 
view  is  that  the  school  system  is  there  to 
make  you  acquire  certain  skills  neces- 
sary to  the  economy.  And,  at  the  mo- 
ment, our  school  systems  are  split  about 
fifty-fifty  between  the  two  approaches. 

Our  number-one  problem  is  not 
inflation,  not  energy,  but  in- 
sufficient productive  capacity. 
To  transport  goods  we  need  railroads 
and  highways.  But  our  railroads  are  in 
really  poor  shape,  and  our  highways 
are  also  beginning  to  deteriorate  be- 
cause the  states  haven't  properly  main- 
tained them.  Particularly  neglected  are 
our  bridges  —  two-thirds  to  three-quar- 


and,  at  the  same  time,  move  onto 
sounder,  saner,  firmer  ground? 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  the 
country  is  in  for  a  couple  of  bad  years. 
This  is  partly  the  penalty  for  not  heed- 
ing the  signals  of  1973.  At  a  certain  eco- 
nomic level,  alternatives  become  viable, 
but  there  will  be  painful  years  of  transi- 
tion and  how  we  weather  them  will  be 
of  tremendous  importance. 

As  I  see  it,  what  is  needed  is  for  the 
public  to  begin  to  realize  that  we've  got 
to  make  choices  and  that  sacrifices  have 
got  to  be  made.  Secondly,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  make  the  right  choices, 
those  that  are  good  for  the  public  as  a 
whole  rather  than  those  that  benefit  a 


few  special  interests.  Thirdly,  we  have 
to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  new  consensus 
—  whatever  it  is  —  because  otherwise 
we  have  paralysis. 
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ters  of  them  are  overdue  for  replace- 
ment. Also,  if  we  are  to  re-do  our 
energy  system,  that  means  we  are  mov- 
ing into  a  highly  capital-intensive  peri- 
od. We  need  200,000  more  coal  miners, 
not  200,000  more  graduate  students. 
One  synthetic  fuel  plant  costs  $5.4  bil- 
lion. In  the  capital  goods  sector  we're 
plowing  back  10  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  as  opposed  to  15  per- 
cent for  West  Germany  and  21  percent 
for  Japan.  So  psychologically  we  have 
grown  extremely  ambivalent  about  the 
industrial  project,  and  economically  we 
have  allowed  it  to  weaken. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Where 
can  we  go  from  here?  We  can  do,  in  ef- 
fect, only  three  things:  go  back,  stay 
put,  or  go  forward.  Staying  put  means 
continued  erosion  and  continued  am- 
bivalence. We  can  keep  eroding  for  ten 
years  without  disappearing,  but  at  the 
end  we  would  be  qualified  to  become 
one  of  the  more  glorified  banana  repub- 
lics. To  go  back  would  be  to  re-dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  industrial  project,  to 
once  again  find  meaning  in  a  high  rate 
of  industrial  growth.  We  would  have  to 
run  once  more  through  the  whole  proc- 
ess —  emphasize  the  infrastructure, 
stress  vocationalism,  capital  goods,  em- 
phasize savings.  We  would,  in  effect, 
re-industrialize  America.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  systems  can  be  re-legiti- 
mated: the  Catholic  Church  and  Great 
Britain  are  two  examples. 

To  move  forward  would  be  to 
change  our  basic  set  of  priorities  and 
values  and,  again,  societies  do  this  occa- 
sionally, too.  We  were  born  a  farming 
society  and  we  turned  ourselves  into  an 
industrial  society.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  we  would  choose  as  a  domestic  so- 
lution to  our  problems  the  quality-of-life 


society  in  which  the  decay  of  our  high- 
ways would  be  U'elcomcd  because  we 
would  then  walk  or  ride  our  bicycles  or 
our  horses.  But  we  must  make  up  our 
minds.  We  cannot  keep  zigzagging  be- 
tween the  two. 

Let  me  add  two  footnotes,  mostly 
to  maintain  my  academic  credentials. 
First,  once  you  untighten  and  allow  a 
society  gradually  to  erode,  can  you  con- 
veniently re.set  the  thermostat  at  a  cho- 
sen lower  level  or  must  it  erode  a  little 
further?  Second,  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  these 
choices.  A  society  which  chooses  to  run 
down  economically  will  have  to  rely  in- 
creasingly on  the  benevolence  of  other 
societies.  I  would  rather  face  the  Soviet 
Union  with  something  more  effective 
than  brotherly  love. 

I  cast  my  vote  with  the  re-industri- 
alization of  America  rather  than  the 
quality-of-life  society,  although  I  will 
admit  that,  like  most  Americans,  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  1  find  the 
quality-of-life  alternative  very  appeal- 
ing. But  1  strongly  feel  that  trying  to 
have  it  both  ways  means  having  none. 
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'COMPARED  TO  ME, 
CHARLIE  BROWN 
IS  BABE  RUTH' 


Confessions  of  a  First-Class  Klutz 


By  Deborah  Cogen  '82 


Illustrations  by 
Doug  Allen 


I  have  spent  a  good  portion  of  my 
life  in  search  of  the  Perfect  Sport. 
This  quest,  which  has  so  far  lasted 
nineteen  years,  has  not  been  particu- 
larly fruitful.  1  am  getting  discouraged. 

I  was  never  very  good  at  baseball, 
dodgeball,  pingpong  —  any  game  that 
required  a  sphere  of  any  diameter  to  be 
passed  back  and  forth  in  some  way  or 
another.  This  was  probably  because  1 
closed  my  eyes  and  ducked  when  the 
ball  was  thrown  to  me.  As  a  result,  I 
was  always  picked  last  when  the  cap- 
tains chose  teams  for  street  kickball 
games.  It  destroyed  my  childhood,  and 
has  nearly  ruined  my  life  as  a  young 
adult. 

My  closest  friends  have  accused  me 
of  being  unpatriotic  because,  on  the  fin- 
est days  of  a  New  England  autumn,  I  do 
not  participate  in  the  tribal  act  known  as 
football.  Not  that  I  don't  want  to.  .  .  . 
You  can't  imagine  the  trauma,  the  lone- 
liness, the  embarrassment  of  standing  on 
the  sidelines,  cheering  your  friends, 
and  waving  a  scarf  or  discarded  sweat- 
shirt while  they  score  a  touchdown. 
They  knmc  vou're  a  klutz  and  can't  catch 
a  football,  they  know  you  hate  to  have 
your  face  pushed  into  the  mud  during  a 
tackle,  and,  worse,  they  know  that  deep 
down  you're  just  di/'",?  to  be  out  there 
playing. 

Baseball  is  a  different  story  I  have 
no  desire  whatsoever  to  stand  in  right 
field  fighting  gnats  and  boredom.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  wield  a  mitt  —  who 
can  do  anything  with  his  hand  bound  in 
leather?  —  and  as  for  hitting,  I  close  my 
eyes  and  pray  the  ball  won't  hit  me. 


Charlie  Brown  is  Babe  Ruth  compared 
to  me.  The  only  good  thing  about  base- 
ball is  you  can  get  a  great  tan  standing 
out  in  right  field  waiting  for  some  lefty 
to  slam  one  your  way.  (Not  that  I  pay 
attention  to  the  game.  I  prefer  to  watch 
cloud  formations.)  No,  call  me  un- 
American,  but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
baseball  does  not  belong  up  there  with 
apple  pie  and  Chevrolet. 

Although  it  has  more  acHon,  hock- 
ey is  something  I'd  rather  not  play.  I  do 
have  a  life  instinct,  and  I'd  hate  to  ruin 
the  $1,500,  three-year  orthodonture 
work  that  made  my  teeth  what  they  are 
today.  1  can  skate  —  both  forward  and 
backward  —  but  I  can't  stop  unless  I 
skate  into  the  wall.  This  would  be  a  hin- 
drance to  my  game,  and  would  not  be 
good  for  my  skates.  Even  if  there  were 
no  other  players,  no  sticks,  and  no  puck 
whizzing  by  at  seventy  miles  per  hour, 
it  could  be  fatal.  Besides,  blood  is  not 
my  favorite  color. 

The  problem  with  sports  like  hock- 
ey, skahng,  and  skiing  is  that  you  get 
cold.  I  do  not  enjoy  racing  down  an  icy 
hill  at  a  suicidal  speed  with  a  hurricane 
force  wind  tearing  at  my  flesh.  Frostbite 
is  not  something  1  yearn  to  experience. 
Don't  get  me  wrong  —  I  love  winter:  tl^e 
mountains  dusted  with  powdered 
sugar,  trees  straining  under  the  weight 
of  icicles,  and  crisp,  starry  nights.  But 
I  would  rather  be  inside  by  the  fire, 
sherry  in  hand,  than  wheezing  for  air 
on  some  isolated  cross-country  trail.  I 
am  one  of  the  few  remaining  romantics, 
and  you  can't  be  romantic  when  your 
teeth  are  chattering  and  your  nose  is 
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running. 

Tennis  seemed  appealing  until  I  ac- 
tually got  on  a  court.  1  think  1  liked  the 
alligator  shirts.  The  day  was  hot  and 
muggy,  like  a  bathroom  after  a  shower, 
and  mv  instructor  was  a  gorgeous  speci- 
men from  Sweden.  I  was  ready,  eager, 
and  wearing  the  shortest  shorts  I  had, 
so  the  pro  wouldn't  notice  that  1 
couldn't  play.  1  was  great  while  he  held 
on  to  mv  arm  to  show  me  how  to  swing, 
but  then  he  started  bombarding  me 
with  those  luminous  green  balls.  He 
kept  singing,  "Keep  yur  1-ye  on  de 
balle,"  but  I  found  him  much  more  at- 
tractive. I  felt  like  such  a  fool,  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  go  back  for  a  second 
lesson. 

Unfortunately,  1  wasn't  much  bet- 
ter at  squash.  I've  felt  it's  something  1 
should  know.  After  all,  it  is  an  Ivy 
League  game,  and  Brown  is  an  Ivy 
League  institution.  Besides,  squash  is  to 
lawyers  as  golf  is  to  doctors.  1  was  just 
preparing  myself  for  my  future.  So,  mv 
father,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
and  to  keep  the  family  intact,  conceded 
to  teach  me  how  to  play.  Keeping  my 
eye  on  the  hall  was  less  of  a  problem 
than  it  had  been  with  my  Swedish 
tennis  pro,  and  I  even  got  in  a  few  good 
shots,  the  result  of  luck  rather  than 
skill.  So  long  as  the  ball  came  to  my 
forehand,  I  was  okay.  1  could  feel  the 
rhythm  of  the  game,  and  actually  began 
to  enjov  mvself .  .  .  when  my  father 
handed  me  the  ball  and  said,  "Serve." 
Great.  1  tossed  it  into  the  air,  swung, 
and  missed.  The  round  wad  of  black 
rubber  sat  on  the  floor,  grinning.  OK. 


1  picked  it  up  and  tried  again.  Same 
thing,  only  this  time  the  culprit  was  in 
convulsions,  laughing  hysterically.  1 
was  not  amused.  Mv  father  stared  at  the 
ceiling.  Swearing  under  my  breath  to 
hit  that  ball  if  it  killed  me,  1  grabbed  it 
and  bit  my  lip  in  concentration.  1 
swatted  at  the  ball  for  ten  minutes  and 
did  not  hit  it  once.  "I  think  you  have 
problems  with  hand-eye  coordination," 
my  father  snickered.  It  was  a  nice  wav 
of  calling  me  a  klutz.  When  our  forty- 
five  minutes  on  the  court  were  up,  he 
put  his  arm  around  me  and  pleaded, 
"You  don't  want  to  do  this  again,  do 
you?"  "No,"  I  gasped.  My  Ivy  League 
image  is  not  that  important. 

But  1  really  do  have  an  urge  to  get 
exercise.  The  perfect  solution 
seemed  to  be  the  latest  fad  — run- 
ning. It  requires  no  coaching  and  no 
coordination  (despite  popular  belief,  I 
can  put  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other). 
What  I  needed,  however,  was  stamina, 
which  is  unfortunately  not  sold  by  pre- 
scription. 1  got  decked  out  in  my  jog- 
ging shorts,  my  Washington  Redskins 
T-shirt,  and  Tretorns  (why  invest  in 
Nikes  or  Adidas  if  my  future  as  a  track 
star  was  nebulous?),  and  conned  a 
friend  into  going  with  me.  Our  first  mis- 
take was  to  begin  training  at  rush  hour 
on  the  hottest  day  of  the  summer,  with 
the  humidity  at  98  percent  and  the  air 
quality  index  at  "dangerous."  Our  sec- 
ond mistake  was  leaving  the  house.  We 
had  planned  to  go  down  into  the  park 
because  it  was  cooler,  but  we  didn't 
quite  make  it.  The  exhilarating  expe- 


rience of  being  with  mvself,  of  breath- 
ing carbon  monoxide,  and  of  pounding 
my  poor  feet  on  the  pavement  suddenly 
seemed  masochistic  and  hazardous  to 
my  health.  Overcome  by  heat,  bus 
fumes,  and  common  sense,  mv  friend 
and  I  turned  around  after  half  a  mile  of 
sheer  torture.  Running,  I  concluded,  is 
not  the  Ultimate  Sport. 

In  fact,  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if 
there  is  one.  1  realize,  however,  that 
nineteen  years  is  no  extraordinary 
amount  of  time  to  search  for  something 
with  meaning.  Dr.  Leakey  spent  dec- 
ades hunting  for  Australopithecus,  the 
Jews  wandered  in  the  desert  for  forty 
years  before  reaching  the  Promised 
Land,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  never  found 
the  Fountain  of  Youth.  .  .  .  Tomorrow,  I 
guess  I'll  try  wrestling. 

Debbie  Cogen  originall}/  wrote  this  essay  for 
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March). 
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THE  CLASSES 


written  by  jay  Barry  ami  Shyla  Spear 


/^/T        Henry  G.  Carpenter  has  the  sympa- 
vfO       thv  ot  his  fellow  alumni  on  the 
death  in  February  of  his  wife,  Ivis,  at  their 
home  on  Cold  Spring  Lane  in  Wickford,  R.I. 
The  Carpenters  owned  and  operated  Cold 
Spring  House  in  Wickford  from  1910  until  its 
sale  in  the  late  1950s. 

"I  "5       The  late  Dr.  Harold  C.  Tooker,  who 
JLJ       died  in  1973,  now  has  a  mountain 
named  after  him,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his 
daughter,  Dorothy  Tooker,  of  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  During  a  two-year  period.  Miss 
Tooker  conyinced  the  U.S.  Board  of  Geo- 
graphic Names  to  name  a  particular  2,600- 
foot  peak  in  the  Adirondacks  after  her  father, 
who  had  played  in  that  area  while  a  young 
boy.  "He  was  such  a  vital  person  that  the 
idea  of  death  stopping  everything  didn't  set 
with  me,"  Miss  Tooker  told  the  Weft  Hartford 
Neu'S.  "I  didn't  want  it  all  to  end  with  an  obit- 
uary." When  Dorothy  read  a  story  in  Reader'^ 
Dij;t'Sf  several  years  ago  explaining  how  an 
ordinary  citizen  can  get  a  geographic  location 
named  for  a  relative,  she  decided  to  tackle 
the  red  tape  and  see  what  happened.  "It  took 
a  lot  of  correspondence,  and  sometimes  the 
meager  responses  that  did  come  made  me 
feel  that  my  strivings  might  well  he  futile," 
Dorothy  adds.  "But  having  Tooker  Mountain 
officially  named  for  my  father  makes  it  all 
very  much  worthwhile."  Dr.  Tooker,  a  1918 
graduate  of  Tutts  Medical  School,  was  a  rat- 
ing specialist  tor  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion in  West  Hartford  when  he  retired.  He 
served  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  medical 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  I 
and  was  an  examining  physician  at  the  In- 
duction Center  in  New  York  City  during 
World  War  11. 

^1^       Clifton  N.  Loi'enher^.  Cape  Coral, 
mm\J       Fla.,  reports  that  he  is  recovering 
sahsfactorilv  from  an  "almost  fatal  heart  at- 
tack" in  October.  He  writes,  "I  still  like  New 
England  better  than  Florida.  1  had  a  wonder- 
ful evening  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  South- 
west Florida  Brown  Club,  sitting  at  Dean 
Watts'  table." 

'^  -t        Harold  B.  Yealon.  Canoga  Park, 
^  JL       Calif.,  was  recently  honored  as 
"distinguished  scout  leader  of  the  year"  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Great  Western 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

O  ^       John  N.  Tyler,  Cleveland,  Tenn. , 
^m\J        is  Still  enjoying  good  health  and 
keeping  busy  in  community  affairs  in  recrea- 
tion development  and  working  with  pro- 
grams for  the  aging.  "Spud"  reports  that  he 
can't  travel  long  distances  anymore,  but  that 
"doesn't  bother  me   " 


^  /\         Wdliam  A.  Dyer.  Jr. .  has  never  ob- 
^TX       jected  to  people  dropping  in  to  see 
him  at  his  home  at  411  Buckingham  Dr.  in  In- 
dianapolis. He  did  draw  the  line,  however, 
at  the  manner  in  which  an  unexpected 
visitor  "dropped  in"  this  February;  the  pilot 
of  a  hot-air  balloon  that  ran  into  trouble 
when  an  anchoring  cable  broke  as  he  was 
showing  the  balloon  to  a  prospective  buyer. 
The  large  balloon,  with  a  less-than-willing 
pilot  in  the  gondola,  landed  on  Bills  home 
late  Sunday  afternoon  on  Feb.  17. 

^  [T        Harriet  Boyd,  North  Attleboro, 
^m\J       Mass. ,  emeritus  associate  profes- 
sor of  medical  technology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  presented  a  meritori- 
ous service  award  by  Sigma  Delta  Epsilon. 

^  /I        William  A.  Stephen^..  West  Covina, 
^\J       Calif.,  is  president  of  the  Charles 
E.  Morton  Co.,  distributors  of  all  types  of 
safety  clothing  and  equipment  to  industrial 
plants.  He  and  his  wife,  Polly,  have  three 
grown  children,  two  of  whom  live  nearby, 
and  one  of  whom,  a  son,  works  in  the  busi- 
ness. Their  elder  daughter  is  a  "career  girl 
in  New  York  City."  They  have  three  grand- 
children. 

Sadie  McMtehael  Wmam.  Lemon  Grove, 
Calif.,  was  recently  elected  area  IX  director  of 
the  California  Retired  Teachers  Assn.  She 
was  local  chairman  of  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Assn.  biennial  convention,  which 
was  held  in  San  Diego  in  April. 

^  ^       Earlier  this  year,  Byron  Hollimhead 
^/        was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  while 
clearing  brush  on  his  place  near  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  Fla.  He  spent  two  weeks  in  a  hospital 
and  then  three  weeks  more  recovering  at 
home.  "He's  OK  now,  but  it  was  close  for  a 
while,"  writes  Secretary  Irving  Loxley. 

O  O       The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  ex- 
^m^J        tended  to  Eleanor  Sarle  Bri^^s  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Ralph,  on  Jan.  27. 
Eleanor  is  our  class  president.  She  lives  at  49 
Overhill  Rd.,  East  Greenwich,  R.l.  02818. 

Lester  A.  Welh  has  returned  from  Spain 
and  is  living  in  the  U.S.  permanenth-  at  1333 
Queens  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28207.' 

^Q       Kenneth  Deniarest.  Providence,  has 
SmZ/       received  the  Freeman  Award  of  the 
Providence  Engineering  Society.  Barrett 
Hazeltine,  professor  of  engineering  at 
Brown,  made  the  presentation  at  the  61st  an- 
nual banquet  ot  the  group.  Ken  has  been  af- 
filiated with  Foster-Wheeler,  Bechtel,  Fluor, 
and  other  corporations,  with  his  major  con- 
tributions being  in  the  field  of  gas-pressure 
technology,  where  he  has  an  international 
reputation. 


Edwin  H.  Hodsdon.  Gaithersburg,  Md., 
reports  from  his  home  at  Asbury  Village  that 
he  has  moved  into  a  smaller  apartment  than 
planned  because  of  his  wife's  death  in  Sep- 
tember. They  had  planned  the  move  togeth- 
er, and  Edwin  decided  to  follow  through  on 
the  move  when  a  smaller  apartment  became 
available  in  January.  He  reports  that  the  re- 
tirement community  has  many  features,  in- 
cluding a  health-care  center  and  numerous 
activities  in  which  the  tenants  can  become  in- 
volved if  they  desire.  The  sympathy  of  the 
class  is  extended  to  Edwin  on  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  had  been  treasurer  for  the  past 
thirty-tour  years  of  the  Glen  Burnie  Improve- 
ment Assn.,  which  sponsored  the  Big  Glen 
Burnie  Carnival  held  the  first  week  in  August 
annually.  "They  use  the  word  big',"  he 
writes,  "because  it  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  Maryland,  and  probably  the  East 
Coast  states,  for  a  carnival  operated  by  a  pri- 
vate organization  and  residents  of  a  commu- 
nity. For  the  past  several  years  the  gross 
receipts  have  been  approximately  $200,000." 

'2 /^       Zeha  Downmi;  Metealf  lix'es  at  Fire 
\J\J       Lane,  RD.  43,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18015. 

The  Rev.  Eferett  Atliertou  Sherwood  and 
Marion  Lorraine  Aver  were  married  on  Nov. 
2  in  Milton,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Melrose. 
They  were  married  at  the  Mattapan  Baptist 
Church,  where  Everett  is  the  minister. 
Marion  is  an  accountant  and  office  manager 
of  the  American  Baptist  Churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

'2  O        /"'"'  B.  Rae  reports  that  he  is  cur- 
•J ^       rently  writing  the  20th  anniversary 
histt)ry  of  Nissan  Motor  Corp.  (Datsun)  in 
the  U.S.A.  "The  anni\ersary  comes  late  next 
year,  but  publication  is  scheduled  (or  1981." 
John  has  also  become  chairman  of  the  pub- 
lications committee  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Historians.  A  professor  emeritus  at 
Harvey  Mudd  College,  he  lives  in  Clare- 
mont,  Calif. 

Harold  W.  Rasmussen.  Plainfield,  N.J.,  re- 
tired in  December  as  international  advisor  to 
the  First  National  State  Banking  Corp.  in 
Newark,  having  previously  completed  a  ca- 
reer as  head  of  the  international  banking  de- 
partment of  the  Marine  Midland  Bank,  New 
York  City. 

'2  O        Harold  N.  Rofenbern.  West  Newton, 
J  J       Mass.,  is  president  of  New  Eng- 
land Mackintosh  Co.  His  son,  Mark  /.  Ros- 
enberg (see  '60),  was  married  to  Barbara  Gail 
Lissv  on  July  1,  and  they  are  living  in 
Philadelphia. 

Morton  Ferrier.  Santa  Fe,  N.M..  reports 
that  his  daughter  Isabelle  Mova's  restaurant 
in  Santa  Fe,  the  Guadeloupe  Cafe,  has 
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"made"  the  recommended  list  of  both  the 
New  York  Tinier  and  the  /,i)s  Aii^clcf  Tinws.  His 
granddaughter,  Hmily,  13,  is  winning  blue 
ribbons  at  the  area  horse  shows, 

^^       Frnitci'f  Lcukoiv^ky  Rosenberi^. 
J^       Tenafly,  N.J.,  writes  that  her  son, 
Mark  J.  Rosenberg  '60,  and  Barbara  Gail  Liss\' 
were  married  July  1  and  are  living  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  is  practicing  hospital  ar- 
chitecture with  the  firm  of  Ewing  &  Cole. 

'2  C        Elciiiwr  Kc(itiu\;  Gill.  Vernon, 
J\J       Conn.,  rehred  Jan.  I  as  dean  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Nursing, 
where  she  had  been  for  thirteen  vears.  She 
writes,  "I  plan  to  relax  and  enjov  my  leisure 
time,  with  summers  at  mv  home  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  some  part  of  the  year  with 
my  daughter,  Debi,  and  her  family  in  Ma- 
drid, Spain." 

Rabbi  Morton  Goldberg  (A.M.),  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  rabbi  emeritus  of  Temple  B'nai  Is- 
rael, Toledo,  and  since  his  retirement  in  1972 
has  been  an  adjunct  professor  at  Toledo  Uni- 
versity, Siena  College,  Adrian  College,  and 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  spending  a 
quarter  term  in  each  school.  His  son  is  a  law- 
yer, and  his  daughter  is  married  to  a  busi- 
nessman. There  are  five  Goldberg  grand- 
children, all  living  in  Toledo. 

MivIIm  Hiinibliu  Mycr  and  the  Rev.  johit 
C.  Mycr  (see  '36),  Springvale,  Maine,  report 
that  their  oldest  grandson,  Aiuirnc  Hopkins. 
is  graduating  from  Brown  in  June,  and  two 
other  grandchildren  are  sophomores  in  col- 
lege. The  youngest  of  their  fifteen  grand- 
children, Peter  Colby  Mver,  was  born  Dec.  6. 

'5/1        Pauline  Mellcr  Bcri^er,  Bal  Harbour, 
W?  vl       Fla.,  reports  that  she  and  her  son, 
Rhiuirii  M.  Beriiflcin  '63,  Philadelphia,  are 
participating  in  NASP.  She  wonders  if  thev 
are  the  first  two-generation  participants. 

The  Rev.  johii  C.  Mi/ccand  his  wife.  Mar- 
tini Hainbliu  Myer  '35,  Springvale,  Maine,  re- 
port that  their  oldest  grandson,  Aniirew  Hop- 
kifis,  is  graduating  from  Brown  in  June  and 
two  other  grandchildren  are  sophomores  in 
college.  The  voungest  of  their  fifteen  grand- 
children, Peter  Colbv  Mver,  was  born  Dec.  6. 
John  is  enjoving  his  retirement  from  college 
teaching  and  keeps  busy  with  his  various 
hobbies,  which  include  painting,  cooking, 
and  gardening. 

Lniest  C.  Wilks,  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  re- 
tired from  Amica  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in 
1979  after  forty-two  years,  the  last  eight  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

'2  IT       Capt.  Forrest  A.  Pease.  USN  (Ret.), 
<J  /        is  living  on  Conanicus  Ave.  in 
Jamestown,  R.l.  02835. 

Muriel  Baker  Stone  and  Dr.  Chauneey  M. 
Stone,  jr.  '38,  took  a  seventeen-dav  trip  on 
Royal  Viking  Star  from  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
to  San  Francisco  from  Dec.  3  to  Dec.  21.  They 
visited  St.  Thomas,  Caracas,  Aruba,  cruised 
the  Panama  Canal,  visited  Acapuico,  Puerto 
Vallarta,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  flew  home  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  from  San  Francisco  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Mayor  W.  Stuart  Thompson,  /i. ,  Ho-llo- 
Kus,  N.J.,  was  re-elected  to  a  second  term  in 
the  November  election. 

Ei'elyn  Sareione  Tiireone  and  her  husband, 
Mike  (see  '38),  live  in  North  Providence,  R.I. 


Evelyn  is  a  teacher  in  the  Smithfield  school 
system. 

Eleanor  Dnscoll  Weklon,  Fairheld,  Conn., 
is  vice  president  and  secretary  of  J.  C. 
Bradley  and  Son,  insurance  agency.  Her 
daughters  are  Eleanor,  who  graduated  from 
Kmmanuel  College  in  1972;  Mary  lane,  who 
graduated  from  Bucknell  in  1975;  Ann  Marie, 
who  graduated  from  Fairfield  College  in  1976 
and  is  a  sophomore  in  law  school;  and  Lli/a- 
beth,  who  graduated  from  Providence  Col- 
lege in  1978.  She  has  two  grandchildren, 

'3  O        Lthrartl  Ruli.  I.elianon,  Conn., 
JO       known  as  "the  Bean  Hill  VVhittler,' 
is  carving  a  plaque  of  the  three  angels  of  Rev- 
elations, a  symbol  of  the  Adventist  t  hurch, 
for  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  in 
Norwich.  Ed  has  been  carving  for  ten  years 
since  his  retirement  from  Esso,  where  he  was 
a  sales  representative.  He  has  made  decora- 
tions for  the  yacht  America,  the  Coast  Guard 
ship  Laglc.  and  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Theatre 
in  New  York  City.  His  carving  of  an  eagle 
hangs  in  the  presidential  aircraft.  Air  Force 
One. 

Robert  E.  Ricgler  is  vice  president  of  Rieg- 
ler-Brewster  &  Associates  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Chauncei/M.  Stone,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Muriel  Baker  Stone  'y? ,  Miami,  Fla,,  took  a 
seventeen-dav  trip  on  Royal  Viking  Star  from 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  to  San  Francisco  from 
Dec.  3  to  Dec.  2L  They  visited  St.  Thomas, 
Caracas,  Aruba,  the  Panama  Canal,  Acapui- 
co, Puerto  Vallarta,  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
flew  home  from  San  Francisco  on  Christmas 
Day. 

Mclanic  Shrodcr  Tolenbcrg.  Newton, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  Chestnut  Hill  office  of 
Hunneman  and  Co.  and  will  be  selling  resi- 
dential real  estate  in  Newton,  Brookline,  and 
Chestnut  Hill. 

Mike  Turcone  and  his  wife,  Evelyn  Sar- 
Clone  Turcone  (see  '37),  live  at  13  Turcone  St., 
North  Providence,  R.l.  0291 1.  Mike  is  head 
of  Turcone  Co.,  a  construction  firm. 

'2Q       Col.  Larni .Atwcll.  USAF  (Ret.),  is 
\J  Zf       director  of  operations  and  inquiries 
in  the  Office  of  Congressional  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  in  Washington,  DC 

Gliarles  Mercer,  Sussex,  N.J.,  has  left 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  where  for  several  years 
he  was  an  editor  and  vice  president,  to  re- 
sume freelance  writing  full  time.  His  next 
n(wel.  Murray  Hill,  the  story  of  a  New  York 
publishing  family,  will  lie  published  in  June 
by  Delacorte  Press.  He  also  is  under  contract 
with  Simon  &  Schuster  for  a  novel  with  a 
World  War  II  background.  I  le  and  his  wife 
have  moved  from  Manhattan  to  Sussex. 

Af\       Edward  H.  loiics,  Wickford,  R.L, 
JL\J       has  "put  away  mv  calculator  and 
my  running  shoes  after  many  years  of  engi- 
neering for  Factory  Mutual  and  Allendale 
Mutual.  It's  been  a  year  now  and  1  still  rec- 
(mimend  retirement  as  a  remarkably  sane 
way  of  life.  Since  my  last  few  years  were  with 
Allendale's  International  Division,  mv  tim- 
ing could  not  have  been  Ix'tter." 

Slnrley  Broum  Plumb  writes  that  she  has 
retired  from  her  supervisory  social  work  po- 
sition at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal in  Buffalo,  NY.,  and  moved  to  Rochester, 
where  other  members  of  her  family  live. 


^"1         Dr.  Arthur  I.  Holleb.  senior  vice 
Tt  JL       president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  New  York  City,  returned  in  Decem- 
ber from  a  lecture  tour  and  visits  to  cancer 
centers  in  Bomlia\',  IVIhi,  Peking,  Tiensiu, 
Shanghai,  Canton,  and  1  long  Kong.  He  and 
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his  wife  were  hosted  bv  the  Chinese  Medical 
Assn.  A  joint  American  Cancer  Societv/ 
Chinese  Medical  Assn.  program  in  cancer 
epidemiology  is  being  organized.  The  in- 
cidence and  types  of  cancer,  Arthur  reports, 
are  quite  different  in  India,  China,  and  Hong 
Kong  from  those  in  the  U.S. 

Rnynwiul  /.  Siaird,  Cranston,  R.I.,  has  re- 
tired as  treasurer  of  Griswold  Rubber  Co.  in 
Moosup,  Conn.  His  wife  is  Cissi/  Romano  Si- 
cani  (see  '42). 

/j  ^        Boh  Pricftlev.  former  hockey  coach 
TX^       and  athletic  director  at  Norwich 
Uniyersity,  is  this  year's  winner  of  the  Shaef- 
fer  Pen  Award,  presented  annually  to  a  per- 
son who  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  hockey  in  this  countn'.  Bob  coached 
twenty-eight  years  and  had  291  career 
yictones. 

Ctxiim  Ronumo  Sicard.  Cranston,  R.I.,  is  a 
correspondent  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Warwick,  R.I.  Her  husband  is 
Raymond  /.  Sicard  (see  '41). 

Clayton  C.  Timbrell.  Tenafly,  N.J.,  and 
Richard  Baxter,  the  elected  representatiye  of 
the  U.S.  on  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
the  Hague,  met  for  the  first  time  in  thirt\'- 
seyen  years  on  Sept.  20  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  at  a 
luncheon  giyen  in  honor  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Clayton  is  an  assistant  secretary-general  at 
the  United  Nations.  He  writes,  "It  seems 
noteworthy  that,  after  all  these  years,  two 
political  science  majors  of  the  class  of  '42 
should  encounter  one  another  as  practition- 
ers of  the  subject  matter  of  their  under- 
graduate study." 

^^'2        Bi// R7rn/ reports  from  Mystic, 
TIvJ       Conn.,  that  he  is  liying  on  Mason's 
Island  in  Fisher's  Island  Sound.  "There  are 
seyen  other  Brown  men  and  women  liying 
there,  along  with  assorted  graduates  of  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Penn.  During 
the  football  season,  the  battles  on  Mason's  Is- 
land are  almost  as  vigorous  as  those  on  the 
Ivy  playing  fields." 

William  P.  Saunders.  East  Greenbush, 
N.Y.,  is  owner  of  Company  Publications, 
which  publishes  employee  newspapers  and 
handbooks. 

Robert  Seaman.  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
writes,  "I  recently  enjoyed  reading  Thomas 
lefferaon  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
lames  Munz'es.  Jim  and  I  roomed  together 
with  Boh  Fisch^riind,  whom  I  saw  at  our  40th 
reunion  at  Culver.  In  1975  I  obtained  a  sec- 
ond engineering  degree  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  computer  science." 

/\/\  Classmates  extend  sympathy  to 
TlTC  Boh  Margarita  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  several  months  ago.  Bob's  address:  4 
Drury  Ln.,  Stoneham,  Mass.  02180. 

Philip  C.  dsherg  is  on  Okinawa  managing 
a  bank  at  Makiminato  for  the  American  Ex- 
press International  Bank.  He  writes  to  say 
that  he  "rather  likes  the  isolation  and 
insulation." 

/t  C       Henry  P.  \ancsy,  Melrose,  Mass., 
TI J       became  chief  administrative  officer 
for  the  secretary  of  state.  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


He  retired  in  1976  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Nay^'  Resen-e. 

leannieC.  Sti-wart.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
a  clerical  worker  at  Stone  &  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corp.  in  Boston,  "i  attended  the 
International  Biographical  Centre's  (Cam- 
bridge, England)  Sixth  International  Con- 
gress on  the  Arts  and  Communications  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  This  July  I  plan  to  attend 
the  Seventh  Congress,  which  will  be  held  m 
Amsterdam,  Holland." 

A£L       Iol"i  Bach.  State  College,  Pa.,  for- 
TlO       mer  basketball  coach  at  Fordham 
and  Penn  State,  served  this  past  season  as  in- 
terim coach  of  the  Golden  State  Warriors  of 
the  National  Basketball  Assn. 

Robert  £.  Lowe  is  project  manager  of  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Co.  in  Barberton,  Ohio. 

The  Re\-.  William  Mollis  Tegarden,  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Pamela,  to  Mark  Greathouse  Allen 
on  Oct.  6  in  Newport,  R.I.  She  is  a  physical 
education  instructor  at  Jamestown  (R.I.)  Ele- 
mentary School.  Hollis  and  his  wife,  Lois, 
spend  their  summers  at  Jamestown. 

James  Tillotson  III.  Solana  Beach,  Calif., 
a  widower  since  1975,  is  living  in  the  San 
Diego  area  and  is  "involved  in  a  commercial 
loan  and  mortgage  brokerage." 

/I  ^       Richard  G.  Huntley.  Hartford, 
jc  /         Conn.,  has  been  working  on  in- 
dustrial video  production  projects  in  Florida, 
West  Germany,  and  Paris  recently.  He  is  an 
independent  video  producer. 

Jules  G.  Kaufman.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  dis- 
trict sales  manager  with  Eaton  Allen  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  Ko-Rec-Type. 

James  Laiikos  is  vice  president  of  Titeflex 
Co.  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  now 
lives. 

/|  Q        Dr.  Joseph  L.  Koi'arik,  Denver, 
jtO       Colo.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  He  is  also  serving  on  the  Colo- 
rado State  Health  Coordinating  Council.  He 
practices  thoracic  and  general  surgery  in 
Denver. 

Alfreds.  Reynolds.  Warwick,  R.I.,  a 
trustee  of  Brown  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Associated  Alumni,  was  promoted  in  De- 
cember to  senior  vice  president  in  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital  Trust  National  Bank's  credit 
administration  department  in  the  commu- 
nity banking  division. 

Robert  M.  Siff.  Worcester,  Mass.,  director 
of  Mechanics  Bank,  Worcester,  and  executive 
vice  president  of  B  VV  Footwear,  Webster, 
Mass.,  was  given  the  thirty-second  annual  T. 
Kenvon  Holly  Award  bv  the  Two.Ten  Na- 
tional Foundation,  the  shoe  industry's  phil- 
anthropic organization,  in  January.  He  has 
been  president  and  a  director  of  Two  Ten 
and  has  served  as  president,  vice  president, 
and  secretary  of  the  Worcester  Brown  Club. 
He  has  been  class  agent  for  thirty  years. 

Robert  H.  Wehnnan,  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif.,  reports  that  he,  Capt.  Phil  Wehnnan. 
U.S.N. ,  '53,  and  Bob  Wehnnan  'fi9  held  an  all- 
Wehrman,  all-Brown  family  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. Phil  returned  from  his  U.S.  Naval 
Command  In  Korea  in  time  for  the  event, 
and  Bob  attended  from  his  home  in  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


^Q       Sumner  Alpert  has  the  sympathy  of 
rt  ^       classmates  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, Maurice  Alpert  '19.  Sumner  lives  at  45 
Highcrest  Rd.,  Fall  River,  Mass.  02720. 

loan  Dixon  Keller.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  moved 
there  from  Florida  in  the  fall.  Her  husband, 
Oliver,  is  U.S.  Parole  Commissioner  for  the 
southeast  district.  Their  daughter  Alison 
works  in  Manhattan  at  the  Chemical  Bank, 
and  daughter  Louisa  works  for  WHJY  in 
Providence.  Joan  reports  that  she  is  loving 
Atlanta,  working  on  her  house,  and  playing 
lots  of  tennis. 

Robert  A.  Kotlen  and  Betty  Basok  Gold- 
stein were  married  Feb.  22  and  are  living  in 
Cranston,  R.I.  Bob  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  Standard  Jewelry  &  Loan  Co.  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Stanley].  Van  Vliet,  /r.,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  is  a  self-employed  insurance  con- 
sultant. 

CO       Thomas  /.  Broton,  Canton,  Mass., 
\J\J       was  elected  in  September  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Suffolk  University,  Bos- 
ton. He  is  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Polaroid  Corp.  and  is  a  trustee  eme- 
ritus of  Brown.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Bryant 
College,  and  a  lecturer  there  and  in  the  MIT 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Fellows  Program. 

Robert  /.  R.  Follett,  Chicago,  was  recently 
elected  chairman  of  Follett  Corp. ,  publisher, 
wholesaler,  and  retailer  of  books.  He  is  the 
third  generation  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Chicago-based  international  company. 

Judge  Euf^eneG.  Gallant.  Providence,  is 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Robert  C.  Gibbs  and  his  wife,  liinc  Johnson 
Gibbs.  Warren,  R.I.,  report  that  their  son, 
Kendall  A.  Cibbs  is  completing  his  second  year 
at  Brown  medical  school.  He  writes,  "Our 
spare  time,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  being  de- 
voted to  restoring  a  1 94 1  Packard  160  touring 
sedan." 

Muses  Kando.  city  solicitor  in  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  has  been  named  by  Governor  Garrahy 
to  a  seat  on  the  Workers'  Compensation 
Commission. 

Louis  V.  O'Brien.  Hillsborough,  Calif., 
took  early  retirement  last  August  after 
twenty-eight  years  with  Merck  &  Co.  During 
the  past  seventeen  years  he  had  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  a  plant  in  South  San 
Francisco  to  extract  magnesium  from  sea 
water,  a  dolomite  quarr\'  in  Colombia,  and  a 
calcining  plant  in  Sonora,  which  supplied 
raw  materials  for  the  sea  water  extraction 
plant.  He  and  his  wife,  Hope,  were  catching 
up  on  some  overdue  vacation  and  home 
projects  during  the  balance  of  1979.  Now 
Lou,  who  claims  he  is  too  young  for  full  re- 
hrement,  is  planning  on  starting  a  second 
career. 

G.  Andreu'  Roth,  Bristol,  R.I.,  has  two 
daughters:  ]ana  '79  works  at  the  Mount 
Desert  Island  Biology  Laboratory  as  a  marine 
biologist,  and  Katy  is  "enjoying  her  freshman 
year  playing  in  the  Brown  Band." 

Bruce  M.  Senior  in  Januarx'  was  named 
general  manager  of  international  marketing 
services  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
Armstrong-Nvlex  Pty.  Ltd.,  an  Armstrong 
Cork  affiliate  company  in  Australia.  He  had 
been  managing  director  of  the  company. 

John  W.  Thompson.  East  Haven,  Conn., 
retired  last  June  from  his  post  as  an  English 
teacher  and  coach  at  Housatonic  Community 
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College,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  became  vice 
president  for  sales  and  marketing  of  Modern 
Pool  Products  of  Stamford.  He  had  earlier 
been  a  Modern  dealer  for  twenty  years. 
Doivthy  Callamlcr  Trciicy.  Berkeley 
Heights,  N.J.,  reports  that  her  son,  Charles 
Trenev,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  197'J.  She  circled  the  globe  in 
forty  days,  visiting  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  Bangkok,  New 
Delhi,  and  Brussels.  "It  was  a  fascinating  trip 
full  of  insights  into  various  cultures,"  she 
writes. 

C"!        /"'"'  /•  Russell,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  has 
\J  J.       returned  to  Connecticut  after  four 
years  in  Mexico  Cit\'  with  General  Electric 
Co.  and  is  the  manager  of  financial  oper- 
ations for  GE's  International  Construction 
Division  in  Westport. 

Kathcrine  Caiidwn  Thurbcr  obtained  her 
C.P.  A.  last  October,  is  enrolled  in  the  mas- 
ter's program  at  Bryant  College  working  to- 
w  ard  her  M.B.  A.,  and  is  working  full-time  at 
Raymond  F.  Murphy  &  Co.  in  Providence. 
Kay  continues  as  treasurer  of  the  Associated 
Alumni. 

C^       Ralph  R.  Cwiby.  jr..  represented 
\J ^m       Brown  at  the  inauguration  of  Lad- 
dell  Payne  as  president  of  Randolph  Macon 
College  in  Ashland,  Va.,  on  Feb.  3.  With  him 
that  day  were  his  wife,  ]Mn  Hnsf;/n;s  Qroibxi, 
and  his  son,  Douglas,  a  1975  graduate  of 
Randolph  Macon.  Ralph  is  a  resident  partner 
of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  of  Richmond,  Va., 
certified  public  accountants. 

Thchiiii  Goldberg  Kiuitorowitz's  daughter, 
Debra  Kcvitorounlz-Lcfl.  is  living  in  South  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  working  as  an  under- 
writer in  San  Francisco. 

lames  E.  Tribblc.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  has 
been  elected  president,  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, and  director  of  Yankee  Atomic  Electric 
Co.,  Westborough,  Mass.,  by  the  company's 
board  of  directors.  Yankee  owns  the  nuclear 
power  plant  at  Rowe,  Mass.,  and  provides 
operating  and  engineering  services  to  other 
nuclear  facilities. 

laius  Colicii  Weissman,  Roslyn  Heights, 
N.Y.,  graduated  from  St.  John's  University 
School  of  Law  in  1979  anci  is  associated  with 
the  law  office  of  Franklin  Rand  Weiss, 
I  Queens,  N.Y. 

C  '3        Paul  Goldman,  of  Paul  Arnold  Asso- 
^\J       ciates,  Livingston,  N.J.,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  1979  Presi- 
dent's Club  of  Kemper  Insurance  Co. 

Wdliaiti  E.  O/im'soryc,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Lehigh,  is  on  an  academic  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  this  spring  semester  and  for  all  of 
next  year  while  serving  as  director  of  the 
chemical  analysis  program  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Natalie  Palme.  Brighton,  Mass.,  is  a  li- 
brarian with  the  Harvard  Musical  Assn. 

Arthur  Petit.  Mount  Royal,  Quebec,  is 
vice  president  of  Viking  Fire  Protection, 
Montreal.  He  attended  the  Hall  of  Fame  din- 
ner on  Homecoming  weekend,  and  reports 
that  he  was  pleased  to  meet  several  members 
of  the  '51  team:  Don  Seuiiott  '52,  Bob  Wheeler 
'52,  Al  Gubbins  '52,  Fred  Shepherd  '52,  jim  Suth- 
erland '51,  Don  Whistoii  '51,  Jake  Murphy  '52, 
and  Tony  Malo  '51. 


[^/I  Gerry  Haverty  is  president  of  E.  J. 
C/TC  Havertv,  Inc.,  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Walter  B.  Oktad  took  up  his  new  duties 
on  Oct.  1  as  deputy  associate  administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Aeronautics  and  Space  Tech- 
nology at  NASA  Headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  had  been  chief  of  the  space  sys- 
tems division  at  NASA's  Langlev  Research 
Center,  Hampton,  Va. 

Paul  L.  Rosenberg;,  president  of  Paul  L. 
Rosenberg  Investments  of  Encino,  Calif., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Adelphi  Investments,  Ltd.,  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment firm  specializing  in  placement  of 
foreign  investor  funds  in  real  estate  ventures 
in  California. 

Barbara  Casparian  Sarkesian,  North 
Scituate,  R.L,  is  a  freelance  writer. 

Caroline  dc  Eurm  Wittreich,  Springfield, 
Pa.,  is  medical  office  manager  for  G.  Clayton 
Kyle,  M.D.,  at  the  Unixersity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia. 

C  C        Don  M.  Branner  has  established  a 
\J\J       private  legal  practice  in  Salinas, 
Calif.  "I  remarried  in  1979,"  he  writes.  "My 
wife,  Gail,  and  1  live  with  three  of  our  chil- 
dren: my  stepdaughter,  age  13,  a  stepson, 
10,  and  a  son,  14.  Another  15-year-old  son 
lives  nearby." 

Donald  R.  DeCeccio  writes  that  in  Novem- 
ber 1978  he  resigned  as  president  and  a  direc- 
tor of  The  Entwistle  Co.,  a  public  company 
doing  about  $50  million  in  volume  while  op- 
erating six  plants  in  five  states.  "1  then  spent 
the  most  frustrating  and  degracling  twenty 
months  of  my  life  searching  for  a  business  to 
acquire  and  operate  as  the  owner,  after  hav- 
ing worked  twenty  years  building  The  Ent- 
wistle Co.  from  a  Sl-million  to  a  S50-million 
operation.  In  June  1979  my  dreams  came 
true,  making  all  my  waiting  worthwhile.  I 
am  now  the  owner/operator  of  Atlantic  Pre- 
Hung  Doors  at  143  Conant  St.  in  Concord, 
Mass.  We  manufacture  and  market  all  types 
of  wood  interior  door  units  as  well  as  wood 
and  steel  exterior  door  units  for  residential 
construction  use.  We  sell  through  a  network 
of  250  dealers  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Vermont." 

Nicholas  Denietropoulos  ('61  M.A.T.), 
Pawtucket,  I^.L,  has  published  his  first  book. 


A  Splendid  Passion,  under  the  pen  name 
Marianne  Evans  (the  real  name  of  George 
Eliot).  It  is  published  by  Warner  Books,  Inc. 
and  has  been  selected  by  Doubleda\-  for  its 
Book  C  lub  in  June. 

Kuno  Doctor.  Munchen,  Germany,  has  a 
daughter,  Katherine  Doctor,  who  is  a  fresh- 
man at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Dolores  Rumldi  Girillo.  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  to  the  New  "iork  state 
task  force  to  construct  a  curriculum  and  pro- 
gram guidelines  for  teaching  English  to 
speakers  of  other  languages  in  the  secondary 
schools.  She  is  an  adjunct  assistant  professor 
with  the  teacher  training  program  at  Long  Is- 
land University  and  is  district  coordinator  for 
the  Port  Washington  Public  Schools  TESOL 
program.  Dee's  son,  Jimmy,  is  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  where 
he  has  been  staying  with  Sally  Robinson  Harris 
and  her  family. 

A.  Barbara  Cumniinffs  Pilon,  Concord, 
Mass.,  is  on  sabbatical  from  Worcester  State 
College  and  is  opening  a  school  for  gifted 
children  that  will  run  during  the  summer 
and  on  Saturday  mornings  during  the  year  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  She  is  also  writing  a  text- 
book for  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston  to  be 
entitled  Language  Arts  and  the  Gifted  Child. 

Martin  Schwalberg  has  made  some  major 
changes  in  his  life,  beginning  with  a  change 
of  careers  from  Grumman  Aerospace  to 
Dutcher-Higginbotham  &  Bass,  realtors  in 
Stuart,  Fla.  He  has  also  legally  changed  his 
name  to  Martin  A.  Shaw.  He  is  specializing  in 
residential  real  estate  —  most  particularly 
condominiums  and  luxury  homes.  Martin  re- 
mains active  interviewing  high  school  stu- 
dents for  Brown. 

Capt.  George  W.  Scott.  U.S.N.,  is  U.S. 
Naval  attache  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 

John  T.  Strong,  jr..  Setauket,  N.Y.,  is 
group  head  of  flight  test  propulsion  at  Grum- 
man Aerospace  Corp.  "Son  jim,  23,  gradu- 
ated from  Delaware  Valley  College  and  is 
working  at  the  I.  W.  Bianchi  orchid  groves  as 
staff  technical  consultant.  Daughter  lacque- 
line,  21,  graduated  from  Suffolk  Community 
College  and  is  attending  the  State  University 
at  Stony  Brook.  My  wife,  Pat,  is  employed 
in  the  three-village  school  system.  [Jesides 
work,  the  major  portion  of  our  time  is  spent 
restoring  a  135-year-old  family  manor 

continued  on  page  48 


IS  THERE  SOME 

TROUBLE  IN  YOU — 

OR  ONE  OF  YOURS  — 

DUE  TO  ALCOHOL? 


TER 


Trouble  can  come  in  more  than  one  major  life  area  —  financial, 
social,  ptiysical.  or  emotional  cognitive  —  yet  functioning  can 
remain  good  In  some  others  Do  you.  or  one  of  yours,  shrink 
from  being  called  an  alcoholic'  Consider  then  the  Alcohol 
Troubled  Person    concept  and  do  something  about  it.  Try.  in 
order,  these  suggestions: 

1    Be  sensible,  stop  drinking,  and  do  not  clip  and  save  this  ad 

2.  Keep  drinking.  Clip  and  save  this  ad 

3.  Read  our  book,  The  Alcohol  Troubled  Person  (available 
from  your  bookstore,  library,  or  us).  Share  it  with  one  o( 
yours.  You  may  then  understand  the  options  dlHerenlly. 

4    Consider  Good  Hope  Center  A  1 4-28  day  residential  alco- 
hol re-education  facility  Small  Professional  New  Family 
oriented  On  80  acres  in  a  natural  country  setting  For 
Idenllficallon  and  effective  intervention  at  all  stages  (ear- 
lier is  better). 


P.O.  Box  470 

East  Greenwich,  R  I  02818 

401  397-7088 


The  Alcohol  Troubled  Person  —  Known  and  Unknown 

Willoughby.  Dr  Alan  Nelson-Hall,  Publishers. 

Paper  $7  95:  cloth  $1 2  95  (plus  75c  tor  postage  and  Handling) 
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A  different  approach  to  alcoholism 
ALAN  WILLOUGHBY  '49 


How  many  people  do  vou  know  who 
have  drinking  problems?  If  vou  an- 
swered "None,"  think  again.  Chances  are 
you'll  come  up  with  at  least  one,  and  mavbe 
several  —  the  neighbor  who  alwavs  gets 
rather  loud  and  feistv  at  cocktail  parties,  the 
co-worker  who  has  trouble  functioning  on 
Mondays  after  his  periodic  weekend  binges, 
the  sister  and  brother-in-law  whose  social  life 
seems  to  revolve  almost  entirely  around 
booze.  It  may  even  be  closer  to  home  —  it 
may  be  you,  your  spouse,  a  parent,  or  a 
child.  Alan  Willoughbv  '49,  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist and  author  of  The  Alcohol  Troubled 
Person  —  Known  ami  Unknown  (Nelson-Hall, 
Chicago,  1979),  sums  up  the  magnitude  of 
America's  alcohol  problem  with  the  state- 
ment, "Everyone  knows  an  alcohol-damaged 
person  or  family"  —  which  drives  the  point 
home  better  than  any  statistics  could. 

The  statistics,  indeed,  are  sobering 
enough.  "It's  often  said  that  about  10  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  has  an  alcohol  prob- 
lem," Willoughbv  points  out.  Rhode  Island 


alone,  with  a  population  of  about  one  mil- 
lion, has  been  estimated  to  have  around 
40,000  "hard-core"  problem  drinkers.  As 
professor  of  psvchologv  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  founder  of  the  Good  Hope 
Center,  a  small  alcohol-treatment  facilit\-  in 
West  Greenwich,  Willoughbv  has  developed 
his  own  approach  to  defming  and  treating  al- 
cohol problems  —  an  approach  intended,  he 
says,  to  "clean  up  myths  and  misinformation 
about  alcohol  issues." 

His  corollary  purpose,  as  he  writes  in 
the  introduction  to  his  book,  is  to  "provide 
hope  and  realistic  encouragement  to  alcohol- 
damaged  people,  to  their  families,  and  to 
those  who  treat  and  help  them."  Willoughbv 
dislikes  the  terms  "alcoholic"  and  "alcohol- 
ism," which  he  regards  as  loaded  words,  so 
to  speak,  freighted  with  "excess  meaning" 
and  negative  emotional  connotations. 
"When  we  hear  the  word  alcoholic,'  most  of 
us  think  of  a  pitiful  creature  huddled  near 
the  subway,"  he  says.  "In  fact,  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  teaching  us,  performing  surgery  on 


us,  and  driving  trucks  on  our  highways."  He 
has  coined  the  term  "alcohol  troubled  per- 
son" —  "a  trifle  unwieldy  but  descriptive"  — 
or  ATP  for  short.  "What  I'm  after  is  an  attitu- 
dinal  change.  We  need  to  remember  that 
ATPs  are  ourselves,  that  they're  still  in  and 
of  us,  not  bevond  the  pale.  Once  people  get 
the  label  'alcoholic'  hung  on  them,  they  get 
driven  from  among  us  in  a  sense."  Many 
people  who  could  be  helped  bv  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  he  points  out,  avoid  AA  be- 
cause they  don't  consider  themselves  "alco- 
holics" and  are  unwilling  to  be  pegged  as 
such.  "There  are  4,000  active  AA  members  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  if  that  other  40,000  figure 
is  anywhere  near  correct,  that  means  that 
only  one  out  of  ten  people  with  serious  alco- 
hol problems  —  namely,  the  10  percent  who 
are  willing  to  be  defined  as  'alcoholics'  — 
ever  get  to  AA.  I'd  like  to  reach  the  other  90 
percent." 

Willoughbv's  chief  concern  is  with  early 
identification  and  intervention,  before  drink- 
ing problems  become  severe  and  crippling. 
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This  goes  against  the  traditii)nal  wisdom  ex- 
pounded by  many  AA  members  that  a  per- 
son can  only  be  helped  once  he's  "hit  bot- 
tom" —  to  which  Willoughby  suggests  that 
they  find  ways  to  define  bottom  earlier  and 
higher.  His  own  definition  of  the  ATP  is 
i;i\en  in  the  book  as  follows:  "An  individual 
ii.is  troubles  with  alcohol  if  he  or  she  contin- 
ues to  drink  when  to  do  so  reduces  the  qual- 
ity of  his  or  her  life  in  any  one  (or  more)  of 
the  following  four  areas:  (1)  Social  (includ- 
ing, but  not  confined  to,  family);  (2)  Financial 
(including,  but  not  confined  to,  job);  (3)  Phys- 
ical, and  (4)  Emotional  and  Cognitive." 
He  points  out  that  "intoxication  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  definition 
and  ...  all  we  are  saying  is  that  if  you  have 
troubles  with  alcohol  vou  have  troubles  with 
alcohol."  Theconcept  of  alcoholism  as  a  dis- 
ease has  nothing  to  do  with  his  definition,  ei- 
ther —  and  this  is  where  Willoughby  is  most 
obviously,  and  most  reluctantly,  controver- 
sial. "I've  caught  a  lot  of  flack  for  developing 
the  ATP  system,  from  people  who  are  con- 
vinced it's  a  disease,"  he  says.  "My  view  is 
that  we  learn  to  drink  in  troubled  ways  — 
that  'alcoholism'  is  in  fact  'overlearned'  be- 
havior —  and  we  can  learn  not  to  drink  in 
those  ways.  In  other  words,  we  can  learn  to 
stop  drinking."  Alcohol,  he  stresses,  is  an 
"enormously  effective"  and  fast-acting  tran- 
quilizer; it  is  also  a  highly  addicting  drug,  as 
much  as  or  more  so  than  heroin  and  barbitu- 
rates. Like  any  mood-altering  addictive 
chemical,  it  readily  causes  psychological  and 
physical  dependency,  and,  as  with  other 
drugs,  "some  people  get  hooked  more  easily 
than  others."  But  Willoughby  is  firm  in  his 
conviction  that,  although  drinking  can  lead 
111  a  multiplicity  of  diseases,  there  is  no  such 
disease  as  alcoholism  —  "it's  a  series  of  acts, 
karned  to  serve  a  maladaptive  purpose,"  he 
writes.  He  also  believes  that  the  disease  con- 
cept, although  popular  now,  will  eventually 
be  dropped  "simply  because  it  is  not  correct 
and  leads  us  into  philosophical,  scientific, 
and  treatment  error." 

Willoughby  divides  alcohol  troubles  into 
four  categories  —  severe,  moderate,  min- 
imal, and  "high  risk."  Since  publication  of 
his  book  last  year,  he's  tentatively  added  a 
fifth  category  —  severe  and  chronic.  Briefly, 
severe  cases  (the  smallest  category)  can  be 
classed  as  those  who  are  suffering  a  serious 
loss  of  quality  in  at  least  one  of  the  four  prob- 
lem areas  outlined  above,  particularly  their 
physical  health  (e.g.,  liver  damage,  nerve 
damage,  DTs).  No  clear  line  of  demarcation 
exists  between  severe  and  moderate  in- 
volvement, Willoughby  cautions,  but  an  ATP 
in  the  moderate  category  may  have  lost  a  job 
or  missed  a  promotion  because  of  alcohol-im- 
paired functioning,  whereas  someone  in  the 
severe  category  is  more  likely  to  be  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  career.  Likewise,  a  moder- 
ately involved  person's  drinking  may  be 
causing  marital  and  family  frictions;  a  severe 
case  may  already  have  lost  his  wife,  or  his 
kids  may  be  failing  in  school.  A  moderately 


involved  person  may  also  show  signs  of  "be- 
ginning but  chronic  physical  symptomatol- 
ogy," and  increased  tolerance  to  alcohol 
effects  (an  increased  ability  to  "hold  his 
liquor").  In  the  minimal  category  you  might 
find  the  wife  who  confines  most  of  her  drink- 
ing to  the  occasional  cocktail  or  dinner  party, 
but  who  has  become  an  unwelcome  guest 
because  she  can't  hold  it  and  doesn't  know 
when  to  stop,  or  the  guy  who  blows  $20  or 
$30  of  his  paycheck  every  Friday  buying 
rounds  for  himself  and  his  friends. 

The  "high  risk"  category  includes  the 
"addictive  personality"  —  the  heavy  smoker, 
coffee  drinker,  chocolate  junkie,  or  whatever 
(Willoughby,  a  smoker,  candidly  admits  he's 
a  prime  example  of  this  type);  anyone  who's 
already  involved  with  other  drugs  or  chem- 
icals, such  as  Valium  or  sleeping  pills;  people 
with  a  history  of  alcohol  problems  in  the  im- 
mediate family,  or  who  grew  up  in  families 
where  alcohol  is  "the  preferred  or  routine  so- 
cial lubricant";  people  in  certain  ethnic  or  re- 
ligious subcultures  (Irish-Americans,  for  in- 
stance, are  an  unusually  high  risk),  and 
people  in  certain  occupations,  such  as 
those  who  are  self-employed  or  who  work 
unsupervised. 

Willoughby  is  especially  emphatic  on 
two  points.  First,  he  notes,  health  profes- 
sionals in  all  fields  —  physicians,  social 
workers,  psychotherapists  —  usually  do  not 
recognize  alcohol-associated  troubles  unless 
they  fall  at  the  severe  and  obvious  end  of  the 
spectrum  (at  which  point  many  hospitals  and 
mental  health  clinics  will,  paradoxically,  re- 
fuse to  treat  them).  But  certain  symptoms  or 
problems  —  such  as  repeated  pneumonia, 
ulcers,  malnutrition,  chronic  depression, 
"jitters,"  irritability,  frequent  job  changes  — 
are  far  more  commonly  associated  with  alco- 
hol than  most  professionals  suspect.  "A 
magic  figure  of  50  percent  or  thereabouts 
keeps  recurring  in  alcohol  work,"  Will- 
oughby observes.  About  half  the  adult  beds 
on  general  medical  and  surgical  wards  in  city 
hospitals  are  tillecf  with  persons  with  alco- 
hol-related problems;  half  the  people  who 
seek  help  at  community  mental  health  clinics 
have  difficulties  connected  with  alcohol;  half 
of  all  traffic  fatalities  involve  drunk  drivers; 
half  of  first  admissions  to  mental  hospitals 
are  alcohol-associated.  In  short,  Willoughby 
writes,  those  in  alcohol  work  need  to  "em- 
phasize that  we  have  very  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  about  half  of  our  citizens  in  sub- 
stantial life  difficulties  have  alcohol-related 
troubles."  The  ATP  himself  or  herself  may  be 
the  last  to  make  the  connection;  he  may,  for 
example,  drink  to  relieve  his  anxiety  and 
depression  without  realizing  that  drinking 
actually  makes  it  worse,  thus  leading  himself 
into  a  vicious  circle. 

The  second  point  Willoughby  stresses  is 
that  it  is  usually  easier  to  break  out  of  the 
vicious  circle  than  most  people  believe.  "In 
no  other  field  that  1  know  of,"  he  writes, 
"can  such  miracles  of  positive  change  be 
worked  so  quickly  for  such  huge  numbers  of 


people  in  trouble."  Often,  all  that  is  needed 
is  good  information  —  "delivered  quickly, 
simply,  and  unambivalently  to  the  right  per- 
son at  the  right  time  in  a  way  that  can  be  eas- 
ily understood."  He  likes  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Good  Hope  Center's  first  resident,  a  man 
whose  drinking  had  reached  the  "severe" 
stage  and  who  had  been  detoxified  three 
times  before  coming  to  Good  Hope.  "He 
had,  of  course,  been  told  before  that  he  had 
to  stop  drinking,"  Willoughby  says,  "but 
he'd  also  been  given  the  message  that  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  stop,  and  that  over- 
coming his  drinking  habit  would  be  a  lifelong 
struggle."  At  Good  Hope,  once  he'd  had  a 
chance  to  digest  basic  information  about  al- 
cohol difficulties  (without  being  attacked  or 
put  on  the  defensive),  "we  told  him,  'It  is 
possible  to  stop,  and  if  yciu  stop  now,  you've 
just  stopped.  Period.'  It  was  like  a  light  bulb 
going  on  over  his  head,"  Willoughby  relates. 
"He  looked  surprised  and  said,  'Oh!'  And  he 
did  stop."  For  the  severely  alcohol-damaged 
person,  withdrawal  can  be  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous  process —  requiring 
proper  medical,  psychological,  and  social 
support.  But  Willoughby  emphasizes  that 
most  people  have  not  reached  that  stage,  and 
that  the  effort  to  stop  doesn't  always  require 
a  monumental  struggle.  "Contrary  to  popu- 
lar opinion,"  he  writes,  "very  few  people 
truly  have  lost  the  ability  to  choose  whether 
to  drink  or  not." 

Willoughby  had  his  first  direct  exposure 
to  alcohol  problems  as  a  social  worker,  just 
graduated  from  Brown,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  dilapidated  South  Main  Street 
neighborhood.  "There  used  to  be  a  flop- 
house near  the  Crawford  Street  bridge, 
where  the  men  rented  rooms  that  were  like 
cages  —  no  ceilings,  just  wire  across  the  top 
—  like  something  out  of  Dickens's  London. 
One  of  my  clients  had  been  a  baseball  coach 
at  Brown  and  was  now  a  bum." 

After  a  stint  in  the  Army,  Willoughby 
earned  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Connecticut  (his  father,  Ray- 
mond R.  Willoughby,  had  been  a  professor 
of  psychology  at  Brown  —  "I'm  the  only  sec- 
ond-generation psychologist  1  know,"  Alan 
says)  and  did  his  postgraduate  training  in  the 
VA  system.  "A  lot  of  people  knock  the  VA 
system,  but  it  permits  you  to  establish  and 
maintain  contact  with  patients  and  do  long- 
term  follow-up.  I  began  to  notice  huge  num- 
bers of  people  with  alcohol  problems;  1  still 
don't  know  how  I  noticed  that  and  my  col- 
leagues didn't.  At  first  1  thought  it  was  a  VA 
problem,  but  it's  not  —  it's  a  medical  hospital 
and  psychiatric  hospital  problem  too." 

Willoughby  began  teaching  at  URI  in 
1%8,  where  he  now  directs  the  Psychology 
Center.  In  addition  to  a  full  thirty-five-hour 
week  at  URI,  he  spends  about  fifty  hours  a 
week  at  the  Good  Hope  Center —  which  he 
started  last  year  with  his  own  savings  —  and 
maintains  a  small  general  psychotherapy 
practice  at  home  in  East  Greenwich.  His 
"ATP"  terminology  has  been  incorporated 
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into  the  state  mental  health  plan  and  the 
state  alcohol  plan,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Group  Health  Association  uses  the  ATP  ap- 
proach in  its  federally  funded  alcohol  pro- 
gram. Willoughbv  hopes  that  his  book, 
which  was  written  primarily  to  "reach 
people  who  are  not  yet  in  severe  and  chronic 
difficulty  with  alcohol,"  will  provide  another 
approach  to  "an  extraordinarily  multifaceted 
problem,"  controversial  though  that  ap- 
proach may  be.  "It  was  written  not  to  start 
fires,"  he  says,  "but  to  put  them  out."       /.P. 
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house." 

Nana/ HarroldThomas,  Richmond,  Va., 
reports  that  she  will  miss  class  reunion  this 
year  in  order  to  attend  the  graduation  of  Eva 
Henje,  a  Swedish  AFS  student  living  with 
her  this  year,  who  is  attending  St.  Cath- 
erine's School  with  Nancy's  daughter,  Lois. 

Alice  Plullif^f  Wetland'.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  a  horticultural  consultant  specializing  in 
interior  plantscaping. 

Janice  Kennedy  Wurts  has  resumed  the 
name  Janice  Kennedy  Doctor  following  her  di- 
vorce. Her  daughter,  Katherine  Doctor,  is  a 
freshman  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
Janice  lives  in  South  Hiram,  Maine. 

C /^       /'v'  Dans  remains  president  of 
ik^O       Davis  Publications  of  New  York 
City,  publishers  of  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery 
Magazine.  Alfred  Hitchcock  Mystery  Magazine, 
Science  &  ^Mechanics.  Camping  loiirnal.  and 
twenty-two  other  special  interest  titles.  The 
firm  recently  announced  the  purchase  of 
Analog  from  Conde  Nast,  effective  with  the 
September  1980  issue.  Analog,  with  a  paid 
circulahon  of  approximately  100,000,  cele- 
brated its  30th  anniyersar\'  in  January,  hav- 
ing originated  in  1930  as  Astounding  Stories  of 
Super  Science. 

/.  Bradford  Greer.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
is  president  of  Security  Trust  Co.  of  Palm 
Beach. 

James  T.  McGiiinness  is  executive  director 
of  Ogdensburg  Bridge  and  Port  Authority  in 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 

Marlene  Thurman  Potter  is  living  in  Mill- 
ville,  N.J. 

Mary  Gail  Scott  Sleeman,  South  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.,  is  doing  photo-journalism 
freelancing  on  yachting  and  related  subjects. 
She  is  continuing  research  for  a  history  of  the 
New  Bedford  Yacht  Club  and  would  wel- 
come hearing  from  anyone  who  has  photo- 
graphs, clippings,  or  stories  relating  to  the 
club  and  yachting  history  in  Buzzards  Bay. 
Her  husband.  Bob,  is  president  of  Teledyne 
Rodney  Metals  in  New  Bedford.  John  R.,  Jr., 
21,  is  majoring  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts;  Philip,  19,  is  majoring  in  bio- 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  Deborah,  18,  is  a  senior  at  Dart- 
mouth High  School  and  is  looking  forward  to 
college  next  year. 

Douglas  A.  Smith,  Waccabuc,  N.Y.,  was 
named  president  of  General  Foods-Latin 
America  in  February.  He  has  been  with  Gen- 
eral Foods  since  1962  and  was  previously 
senior  vice  president-finance. 

Frederick  Trost.  Victor,  N.Y.,  and  his  fam- 


ily "spent  last  spring  on  a  two-week  camping 
trip  in  Florida,  seeing  Disney  World  and 
other  points  of  interest." 

C  7       Charles  Hill  is  counselor  for  political 
\U  /         affairs  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel. 

Peter  Van  flight  has  been  named  adver- 
tising sales  director  for  World  Tennis  maga- 
zine, a  CBS  publication.  He  had  been  senior 
vice  president  and  director  of  marketing  at 
The  American  Banker. 

Loring  P.  Litchfield,  whose  obituar\'  ap- 
peared in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine, 
is  survived  not  only  by  his  wife,  Joan,  and 
his  father,  Loring  P.  '28,  but  also  by  sons  Jef- 
frey L.  and  Leslie  E.;  a  daughter,  Catherine 
H.;  uncles  Arthur  K.  '22  and  Robert  C.  '23;  and 
cousins  Edivard  T.  '48,  Robert  C,  Jr.  '54,  and 
Paula '71. 

Donald  L.  Saunders,  of  Saunders  &  Asso- 
ciates, a  Boston  real  estate  management  and 
consulting  firm,  was  appointed  in  Januan'  by 
Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  to  the  Back 
Bay  Architectural  Commission  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Back  Bav  Assn. 

Paul  A.  Tcssier  was  recently  elected  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Vocational-Technical  College  at 
Portsmouth.  Paul  lives  in  New  Castle,  N.H, 

Richard  D.  Thomson  is  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  McDonald  &  Little,  an  advertising 
agency  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bruce  D.  Yeutter  joined  Bache  Halsey 
Stuart  Shields  Inc. ,  New  York  City,  in  Febru- 
ary as  first  vice  president  in  charge  of  corpo- 
rate bond  trading.  Prior  to  joining  Bache,  he 
was  with  Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  as  a  senior 
vice  president  in  charge  of  corporate  bond 
sales. 

C  Q       Leslie  Feifer  Peltier,  North  Kings- 
^O       town,  R.I.,  is  temporarily  working 
as  a  librarian  in  the  reference  department  of 
Rhode  Island  Junior  College  in  Warwick.  Her 
son,  Jon,  is  a  junior  at  MIT,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Leigh,  is  a  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Hartford.  Two  more  of  her  children  will  soon 
be  in  college. 

Lt.  Col.  John  A.  B.  Riddiford  retired  from 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  on  Dec.  1 
upon  complehon  of  twenty  years'  service.  A 
career  infantry  officer,  he  served  three  tours 
of  duty  in  South  Vietnam,  on  the  general 
staff  and  in  numerous  other  command  and 
staff  assignments.  His  final  tour  of  duty  was 
as  professor  of  military  science  at  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University.  He  is  now  deputy  direc- 
tor of  Rockford  College  Institute,  Rockford, 
III. 

Judith  Cole  Youngman.  Williamsport,  Pa., 
was  recently  named  assistant  administrator 
of  Leader  Nursing  Center  North,  a  Williams- 
port  skilled-nursing  facility.  Her  son,  |ohn,  is 
a  freshman  at  Hamilton  College,  and  her 
daughter,  .Ashley,  is  a  freshman  at  Brown. 
Her  husband,  John,  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Candor,  Youngman,  Gibson  &  Gault. 

CQ        Morman  G.  Einspruch  (Ph.D.)  has 
\J  Zf       been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. He  is  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering 
and  architecture  at  the  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

C,  Douglas  Fenner  has  moved  from 
Loomis  School,  Windsor,  Conn.,  to  his  new 


duties  as  acting  chairman  of  the  language  de- 
partment and  teacher  of  French  and  Spanish 
at  Portsmouth  Abbey,  Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Peter  D.  Haraty  and  Eileen  Brophy-Bloch 
were  married  on  Dec.  21  in  Bethlehem, 
N.H.,  and  are  living  seventeen  miles  from 
Lunenburg,  "up  in  the  hills  of  East  Lancas- 
ter, N.H.,  across  the  Connecticut  River  from 
Lunenburg.  While  she  has  lived  in  Provi- 
dence, Chicago,  Austin,  Colombia,  Ethiopia, 
Iran,  Nicaragua,  Tallahassee  and  Charleston, 
I've  stayed  put  in  New  England,  retreating 
over  the  years  farther  into  the  wilderness," 
he  writes. 

Walter M.  D.  Kern,  /r.,  Ridgewood,  N.J., 
has  been  elected  to  his  second  term  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

David  N.  Page.  Nashua,  N.H.,  reports 
that  his  architectural  practice  continues  to  be 
demanding,  but  increasingly  varied  and  in- 
teresting with  commissions  for  a  Baphst 
church,  a  now-completed  parking  garage,  re- 
novahons  to  a  radiology  department  of  a 
local  hospital,  renovations  to  a  junior  high 
school,  and  a  major  classroom  laboratory  ad- 
dition to  a  vocational  technical  college. 

James  Sterner.  Montclair,  N.J.,  is  presi- 
dent of  Hutton  Park  Associates  in  the  Empire 
State  Building.  Jim  also  sings  in  a  barbershop 
quartet  called  "The  Chosen." 

Richard  Whitney .  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  chair- 
man and  president  of  Horizon  Communica- 
tions, Washington,  D.C.,  the  twentv-fourth 
largest  cable  TV  operator  in  the  country  with 
sixty  systems  in  nine  states.  He  also  serves  as 
a  director  or  officer  in  numerous  other 
companies. 

George  Wolfson,  Darien,  Conn.,  is  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Blair 
Radio,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  H.  Wood.  Dublin,  Va.,  is  general 
manager  of  White  Motor  Corp.  in  Dublin. 

/T /^       Robert  B.  Carlin  is  divisional  group 
OvI       manager  with  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Co.  in  Boston. 

Joan  Voclkcr  English.  Columbus,  Ohio,  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in  gifted  educa- 
tion from  Ohio  State  University  in  June.  She 
is  an  intern  school  psychologist  in  the  Frank- 
lin County  schools.  She  writes,  "I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  that  the  6,4A1  has  recently  fo- 
cused on  some  women  who  have  become 
successful  in  new  careers  after  taking  time 
out  to  raise  a  family.  1  hope  it  continues  to 
provide  such  models  .  .  .  to  assure  other 
women  who  are  considering  re-entr\'  that 
our  Brown  education  continues  to  have  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  self-fulfillment  value." 

Beverley  Cox  McDaniels.  London,  Eng- 
land, reports  that  her  eldest  child,  Lo»i.':i'.  is  a 
sophomore  at  Brown  and  enjoying  it  very 
much.  Andrea,  10,  is  at  a  French  lycee  in 
London,  and  Robb,  6,  is  in  an  English  school. 
"Makes  it  interesting  for  me,"  she  writes. 
"We  built  a  chalet  in  Switzerland  last  year 
which  rendered  that  a  frantic  year,  but  this 
year  we  can  relax  and  enjoy  it.  " 

Cynthia  Hoffman  Morin.  chief  of  informa- 
tion services  of  the  Tennessee  Housing  De- 
velopment Agency,  has  become  an  accredit- 
ed member  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  She  and  her  husband,  Richard,  live 
in  Nashville  with  their  two  children,  lennifer 
and  Andrew. 

David C.  Reed.  Sudbur\',  Mass.,  resigned 
last  June  as  president  of  Premium  Corp.  and 
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formed  Procorp,  Inc.,  a  firm  dedicated  to 
serving  large  corporate  clients  with  their  pre- 
mium and  sales  promotion  needs. 

Roinild  M.  Whilcliill  is  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  R-TEC  in  Bedford, 
Texas. 

/I 'I        lolw  A.  Kiuitaou  has  been  elected 
\J  J.       vice  president  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  The  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  The  Paul  Revere  Variable  Annuity  Insur- 
ace  Co.,  both  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

James  V.  Sliiniiff,  president  and  general 
manager.  The  Jamarbo  Corp.,  WLLL  and 
WGOL  radio,  Lvnchburg,  Va.,  was  one  of 
eight  broadcasters  honored  in  the  Eleventh 
National  Abe  Lincoln  Awards  competition. 
He  was  cited  for  his  service  to  the  commu- 
nity through  programming  and  personal  in- 
volvement. He  is  president  of  the  Lynchburg 
Fine  Arts  Center  and  chairman  of  Citizens 
for  a  Clean  Lynchburg,  an  ongoing  project 
which  he  initiated.  A  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  he  says  he  feels  the  public 
should  be  informed  about  happenings  in  the 
community.  For  this  reason,  he  established  a 
WLLL  Guest  Editorial  Board,  consisting  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  community's  leaders, 
each  of  whom  writes  and  records  an  editorial 
about  a  local  issue  on  a  rotating  weekly  basis. 

Eleanor  Sharpies  Van  Cainpcn.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  is  senior  legal  assistant  with  Enviro- 
tech  Corp.,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

/I  ^        Dr.  Marshall  S.  Bediiic  and  his  wife, 
yj^m       joi/cc  Coht'ii  Bcciine  (see  '66),  Balti- 
more, Md.,  report  the  birth  of  Jeremy  Evan 
on  Dec.  9,  1977.  Their  other  children  are 
Geoffrey  Scott,  10,  and  Matthew  David,  9. 

Nancy  Griffith  Bri^^;s,  Casteau,  Belgium, 
is  a  field  registrar  for  Boston  University's 
overseas  master's  program  and  travels  a 
great  deal.  Her  children  are  Carolyn,  15, 
Sharon,  14,  and  Clifton,  13.  Her  husband  is 
halfway  through  his  second  tour  at  SHAPE 
in  Belgium. 

Dr.  Carol  Cnr^ill-PoHvr  is  director  of  the 
Graduate  Program  of  Applied  Linguistics 
and  director  of  the  English  Language  Center 
at  the  University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa. 
"Tara,  9,  is  growing  to  grace  and  wisdom." 

Charlotte  Cas^;rain,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  was 
based  in  Avignon  last  July  on  a  grant  from 
the  French  government  for  study  and  travel 
in  France.  She  also  traveled  to  Bermuda,  Cal- 
ifornia, Quebec,  Martinique,  and  made  a 
prior  voyage  to  France  in  the  last  year  and  a 
h.ilf. 

Diane  Clwe  Cole,  El  Paraiso,  Honduras, 
has  taken  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  her 
job  as  interagency  liaison  officer  with  the  ad- 
ministrative office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  fly  a  small  aircraft  for  Wings 
of  Hope  in  Honduras,  primarily  for  medical 
services  and  evacuations,  but  also  for  basic 
supplies. 

Sara  McKay  Dolby  is  an  occupational 
therapist  with  the  special  education  division 
of  the  Arlington  ( Va. )  public  school  system, 
treating  handicapped  pre-school  and  ele- 
mentary age  children  at  six  schools.  She  and 
her  husband.  Bill  McKay  (see  '63),  have  three 
daughters,  Kirsten,  12,  Erin,  10,  and  Lorine,  7. 

Lotus  N.  Cii/i/n/iy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  pres- 
ident of  Franklin  Equity  Leasing  Co.,  St. 
Louis, 


Kenneth  F.  Green's  sabbatical  from  the 
psychology  department  of  California  State 
University  at  Long  Beach  has  been  spent  at 
the  Institute  of  Neurophysiology,  University 
of  Oslo,  and  led  to  pursuing  research  on  hip- 
pocampal  electrophysiology,  "which  is  ele- 
gant and  fun."  He  sails  a  trapeze-rigged 
dinghy.  The  Coroiuiilo  15,  which  "has  led  to 
putting  on  a  couple  of  national  and  several 
regional  regattas  (as  well  as  some  trophies)." 

Albert  T.  Hoke.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a 
mathematical  statistician  with  Armstrong 
Cork  and  received  his  Ph.D.  in  the  field  from 
Columbia  University  several  years  ago. 

Diana  Peterson  Muzzarelli.  El  Centre, 
Calif. ,  works  as  an  office  manager  for  her 
husband,  an  internist  in  El  Centro.  Their 
sons  are  now  13,  12,  and  10. 

Maj.  Thomas  W.  Noy  spent  all  of  1978  in 
Seoul,  where  he  was  political  and  economic 
advisor  on  North  Korea  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command.  He  now 
is  in  Germany  as  chief  of  intelligence  for  the 
52nd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  his  sixth  over- 
seas tour,  "and  hopefully  my  last,  as  1  plan  to 
retire  upon  completion." 

William  C.  Prescott.  jr.  (A.M.),  head- 
master of  the  Kingswood  School  of  the  Cran- 
brook  Schools,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  was 
appointed  head  of  the  Wheeler  School,  Prov- 
idence in  January.  He  will  assume  his  duties 
at  Wheeler  on  July  1. 

Michael  L.  Stein,  Wilmette,  111.,  resigned 
his  partnership  at  Stein  Roe  and  Farnham  to 
open  a  Chicago  office  for  and  become  a  prin- 
cipal of  Brownson,  Rehruns  and  Foxworth, 
providing  personal  financial  counsel  and 
asset  management  services  for  high  net- 
worth  individuals.  Michael  and  his  wife, 
Sherie  Berf;man  Stein  '64,  have  two  children, 
Jennifer,  10,  and  David,  3. 

Randolph  Stetnen  is  associate  professor  of 
geology  and  geophysics  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs.  "The  oldest  of  our  three 
children  is  now  a  teenager,"  he  writes. 

/I  O  fohn  H.  Allen.  Hadley,  Mass.,  has 
\J\J  opened  a  district  office  of  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Had- 
ley. In  January  he  attended  an  agency  build- 
ing clinic  and  workshop  at  Northwestern's 
home  office  in  Milwaukee.  He  is  president  of 
the  Springfield  Life  Underwriters  Assn. 

William  Dolby,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  presi- 
dent of  Capitol  Video  Center,  a  video  equip- 
ment and  services  business,  which  he 
opened  in  1978.  He  and  his  wife,  Sara  McKay 
Dolby  (see  '62),  have  three  daughters,  Kir- 
sten, 12,  Erin,  10,  and  Lorine,  7. 

jean  Amatneek  Dowdall  ('72  Ph.D.),  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  recently  returned  to  Buffalo  State 
College  from  a  year  as  an  American  Council 
on  Education  Fellow  in  academic  adminis- 
tration, and  has  been  appointed  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  college.  She 
had  been  assistant  professor  of  sociology. 

Thomas  E.  Doyle  writes,  "I  have  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  from  civilian  life.  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve  in  New 
Orleans  for  a  tour  of  duty.  My  family  and  I 
live  nearby  at  Picayune,  Miss."  He  was  in  the 
insurance  business  in  Forrest  City,  Ark. 

Michael  S.  Greenwood.  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
recently  secured  a  patent  for  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Co. ,  where  he  is  doing  research  on 
tree  improvement.  The  patent  is  for  a  process 
that  induces  premature  flowering  of  south- 


ern pine,  thus  increasing  production. 

hill  C.  Helzel,  senior  vice  president  for 
administration  of  the  Florida  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield,  Jackson\ille,  has  been  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  regents  of  Data  Processing 
Management  Association  Education  Founda- 
tion in  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Fred  A.  Parker  has  been  named  director 
of  administration  at  Edwards  &  Angell,  a 
Providence  law  firm.  He  had  worked  at 
Brown  since  1967,  most  recently  as  associate 
vice  president  and  controller. 

Barry  L.  Shemin,  Wayland,  Mass.,  for- 
merly vice  president/group  pension  actuarial 
of  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
was  promoted  to  senior  vice  president  in 
December. 

/.  David  Summers.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  art  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

CL/\        Comdr,  David  /.  L'Herault  assumed 
vl  j!       command  of  attack  squadron  147 
at  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore, 
Calif,  on  Jan.  29. 

Mark  Crandall  Raclin .  Northfield,  HI.,  is 
executive  vice  president  of  Lowrv,  Raclin, 
Harrell  &  ffowerdd,  financial  consultants  in 
Chicago. 

Richard  A.  Scott,  D.O.,  began  his  private 
practice  in  orthopedic  surgery  in  Warren, 
Mich.,  last  August.  He  and  his  wife,  Julie, 
who  were  married  in  1977,  are  living  in  Bir- 
mingham, Mich.,  with  their  children,  Jedi- 
diah,  2,  Abigail,  who  was  born  on  July  3,  and 
Ken,  11. 

Leona  Adlcr  Sidman,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 
reports  that  she  became  a  "re-entry"  woman 
two  years  ago  and  received  an  M.A.  in  clini- 
cal psychology  from  Antioch  (West)  Univer- 
sity in  April  1979.  She  is  a  halt-time  therapist 
in  Santa  Cruz  and  commutes  to  Stanford 
University,  where  she  is  in  a  bilingual-bicul- 
tural  doctoral  program  in  education.  She 
writes,  "Debbie,  15,  Danny,  12,  and  Beka, 
10,  are  a  wonderfully  supportive  cheering 
squad  to  this  latest  adventure." 

Frederick  F.  Sommer,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  is  on  leave  from  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and 
is  a  Sloan  Fellow  at  the  Sloan  School,  MIT, 
where  he  is  studying  for  his  master's  degree. 
At  Ford  he  is  the  manager  of  design  and 
process  engineering  of  the  metal  stamp 
division. 

Sherie  Bergman  Stem  and  her  husband, 
Michael  Stem  (see  '62),  are  living  in  Wilmette, 
111.,  with  their  two  children,  Jennifer,  10,  and 
David,  3. 

Bruce  T  Williams  is  the  director  of  the 
centre  for  research  at  the  University  of  Ma- 
lawi, in  Zomba,  Malawi,  Central  Africa. 

/I  C        Kay  Berlhold  Fnshinaii.  New  York 
vie/       City,  is  a  social  work  consultant 
with  Head  Start  Centers  in  New  York  City. 
Her  husband,  Michael,  is  an  editor  with  the 
New  York  1  imes  News  Service.  Their  son, 
Andrew,  is  4. 

Robert  ].  Gregori/,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  is  as- 
sistant manager  of  Caltex  Petroleum  Corp., 
New  York  City. 

Carol  Schwartz  Greenwald.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  February  became  the  first  president 
of  the  new  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank,  Washington,  D.C.  The  bank  has  S300 
million  in  loan  authority  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years  to  prop  up  fledgling  co-ops  and 
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help  new  ones  get  off  the  ground. 

Charles  Shabica.  Winnetka,  111.,  is  one  of 
fifteen  Northeastern  Illinois  University  facul- 
ty members  to  have  been  awarded  a  Kellogg 
I^acultv  Fellowship  for  1980.  The  associate 
professor  and  associate  chairman  of  earth  sci- 
ences at  the  college  will  use  his  fellowship  to 
develop  multi-disciplinary  field  projects  for 
his  students. 

Michael  H.  Stone  has  moved  from  Had- 
donfield,  N.J.,  to  Modesto,  Calif.,  where  he 
has  become  controller  of  FMC  Corp.'s  Niag- 
ara Seed  Operation,  a  vegetable  seed  com- 
pany. "Plan  to  plant  a  tree  in  my  front  yard," 
he  writes. 

Mark  A.  Stull,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  a  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Cordon  Thomas  is  a  member  of  the  techni- 
cal staff  at  Bell  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.  Deborah  Allen  Thomas  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University.  They 
live  in  Summit,  N.J. 

Rhoda  Upson  Tillman  and  Stephen  Tillman 
are  living  in  Shavertown,  Pa  She  is  the  ele- 
mentarv  guidance  counselor  for  the  Dallas, 
Pa . ,  school  district  and  head  teacher  at 
Temple  B'nai  B'rith  in  Kingston.  During  the 
summer  she  is  a  unit  director  at  the  VVilkes- 
Barre  Jewish  Community  Center  dav  camp. 
Stephen  is  associate  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  computer  science  at  Wilkes  College. 
Their  sons  are  Adam,  10,  and  Aaron,  7. 

CLCL       loi/ceCchen  Bedinc.  Baltimore,  Md., 
V  v/       is  working  part-time  in  the  con- 
sumer protection  division  of  the  attorney 
general's  office  of  the  state  of  Man'land.  She 
and  her  husband.  Dr.  Marshall  5.  Bedine  '63, 
have  three  children,  Jeremy  Evan,  2,  Mat- 
thew David,  9,  and  Geoffrey  Scott,  10. 

Crctchcn  Lindenmeyer  Coffeu,  Vienna,  Va., 
writes  a  newsletter  called  /Access  Reports  on 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  related 
subjects.  Previously,  she  had  been  the  editor 
of  the  companion  /^ctcs.s  Reference  File.  Both 
publications  are  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Communications  Group.  Gretchen  and 
her  husband,  Jerry,  have  a  new  address:  91 19 
Tetterton  Ave.,  Vienna  22180. 

Anne  Coslee-jovoi'ic  and  her  husband, 
Dragos,  report  the  birth  of  their  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Tamara,  on  Dec.  28,  1977. 
Anne  is  teaching  junior  high  English  and  art 
at  the  International  School  of  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia.  Dragos  is  a  private  lawyer  in 
Belgrade. 

Dr.  Stephen  Romansku  and  Julie  Agronsky 
were  married  Dec.  30  in  Washington,  D.C. 
She  is  an  oncology  nurse  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  he  is 
chief  resident  in  psychiatry  there. 

Carol  Crockett  Ward  v\Tites  that  she  has  fi- 
nally settled  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  "I'm  into 
potting  and  have  my  own  studio.  Ed  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  pediatrics  at  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia Medical  School  and  is  co-director  of  the 
Newborn  Intensive  Care  Unit  at  Kings 
Daughters  Children's  Hospital.  The  family 
includes  Jennifer,  12,  Hallie,  9,  and  Jesse,  5. 

John  H.  Warton,  Ir.,  has  completed  his 
master  of  divinity  degree  at  Trinity  Evangeli- 
cal Divinity  School  and  joined  the  Winnetka 
Bible  Church  as  assistant  pastor.  He  and  his 
wife,  Katey,  and  their  three  children  live  at 
551  Meadow  Rd.,  Wmnetka,  111.  60093, 


Stephen  C.  Wdliams  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  and  trust  investment  officer 
of  Durfee  Trust  Co.  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  A 
man  with  varied  interests,  Stephen  has  been 
active  with  United  Way  and  is  a  trustee  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society,  treasurer  of  the  Providence 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Board  of 
Directors,  and  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Providence  Animal  Rescue 
League. 

Dr.  David].  Wyler,  Welleslev,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  physician  in  the 
department  of  medicine,  geographic  divi- 
sion, at  New  England  Medical  Center  Hospi- 
tal and  an  assistant  professor  in  medicine  at 
Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine.  His  spe- 
cialization is  in  the  area  of  tropical  medicine. 
He  comes  to  the  position  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
of  the  National  Inshtutes  of  Health  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

/T  ^7       lames  VV.  Daniels  is  a  resident  part- 
\J  /        ner  in  the  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
office  of  the  law  firm  of  Latham  &  Watkins, 
which  specializes  in  the  areas  of  real  estate 
and  general  business  transactions.  Jim  and 
his  wife,  Gail  Rihacek  Daniels,  live  in  Irvine, 
Calif.,  with  their  three  children:  Morgan, 
Abigail,  and  Rachel.  Jim  is  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  law  with  emphasis  in  real 
estate  and  general  corporate  matters. 

In  October,  liidith  Chittnm  Fh/nn  (A.M.), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  and  administration  and 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Martel 
Laboratories,  Baltimore.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Harold,  have  two  children,  Harold  111, 
7,  and  Craig,  3. 

William  S.  Hazekes.  Ir..  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Hawkes  &  Goldings,  in  Newton, 
Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  Tia,  are  living  in  West 
Newton  with  their  son,  Matthew,  2. 

Edward  Li^^on  (M.A.T.)  and  Barbara  Vazac 
Lii;on  (M.A.T.),  Sheldonville,  Mass.,  and 
their  children,  David,  11,  and  Benjamin,  8, 
spent  the  academic  year  1978-79  living  in 
North  London,  England,  where  Ned  taught 
at  Highgate  School  as  part  of  a  teachers'  ex- 
change. Barbara  took  some  English  literature 
and  cathedral  architecture  courses  and  trav- 
eled nearly  7,000  miles  around  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  "loving  every  wonder- 
ful minute,  though  it's  great  to  be  back." 
Ned  has  resumed  his  duties  at  Roxbury  Latin 
School  in  Boston,  and  Barbara  is  back  teach- 
ing English  full-time  at  Franklin  High  School, 

Arthur  D.  Nora-alk  has  been  named  pub- 
lic relations  director  at  Goodchild  &  Eidson, 
Providence  advertising  agency.  He  had  been 
with  the  Providence  public  relations  hrm  of 
Creamer  Dickson  BasfordNew  England. 

David  T.  Pieroni  was  named  in  October 
as  executive  in  charge  of  Ernst  &  Whinnev's 
expanded  management  consulting  services 
in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  area.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  Ernst  &  Whinneys  national 
health-care  staff  in  Cleveland  and  previously 
had  been  in  charge  of  management  services 
for  the  Hospital  Corp.  of  America  in  Nash- 
ville. 

Gerald  Pierson  has  been  appointed  senior 
financial  officer  of  Metropolitan  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  is  currently  respon- 
sible for  the  planning  and  directing  of  Metro- 
politan's recent  agreement  to  purchase  Park- 


view and  Tri-County  Hospitals.  He  and  his 
wife,  Pamela,  have  two  children,  Jason  and 
Amy,  and  live  in  Berwvn,  Pa. 

Victoria  Gould  Pryor,  New  York  City, 
helped  to  found  a  literary  agency  called  Liter- 
istic,  Ltd.,  in  New  York  City,  in  the  past  year 
in  partnership  with  Peter  H.  Matson  and  the 
A.  D.  Peters  Co.  of  London.  She  writes, 
"Starhng  a  new  business  is  an  enormous 
challenge  and  a  thrill  akin  to  having  a  babv 
or  building  one's  own  home.  Among  the 
writers  whose  work  1  represent  is  Robin 
Green,  a  close  friend  from  our  Pembroke 
days.  Mv  sc>n,  Christopher,  is  now  5." 

Lawrence  M.  Schcnck  has  been  elected  a 
vice  president  in  portfolio  and  liability  man- 
agement of  Lincoln  First  Bank,  N.A.,  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Peter  M.  Taft  writes  from  La  Mesa, 
Calif. ,  "There  indeed  is  an  end  to  a  general 
surgerv  residency!  After  six  years  I've  com- 
pleted my  training  and  have  joined  the  staff 
of  Kaiser  Hospital,  San  Diego,  as  a  general 
and  vascular  surgeon.  Mv  wife,  Thayer,  and 
our  sons,  Caleb,  6,  and  Ansel,  3,  are  seeing 
much  more  of  me  these  days." 

Alan  V.  Vciskas,  Chester  Springs,  Pa., 
and  his  wife,  Barbara,  report  the  birth  of 
Douglas  Duffield  on  Sept.  15,  1977.  Barbara 
was  recently  elected  auditor  for  West  Vincent 
Township,  in  which  they  live. 

/.  Stephen  Wiley  has  been  appointed  a 
vice  president-sales  division  of  the  Tampa 
office  of  Smith  Barne\-,  Harris  Upham  &  Co. 
He  and  his  family  li\e  in  Temple  Terrace,  Fla. 

/TO        biwrence  G  Buc  and  his  wife, 
vJO       Kathy,  Washington,  D.C,  report 
the  birth  of  Alexander  David. 

Kenneth  R.  Fitzsimnions.  Ir.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  a  general  partner  in  a  new  San  Fran- 
cisco investment  banking/brokerage  firm, 
Robertson,  Colman,  Stephens  and  Wood- 
man. He  had  been  with  Lehman  Brothers  in 
institutional  sales  for  six  years. 

Peter  lakes  and  Karen  Sorkiu  lakes  (see  '69) 
report  the  birth  of  Aaron  George  on  Feb  4. 
Their  daughter,  Susan,  is  4,  Peter  became  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Willkie  Farr  and 
Gallagher  in  June,  They  live  in  New  York 
City, 

M,  William  Sal\;anik.  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
an  education  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
He  and  his  wife,  Laura  Hersh  Sal^^anik  (see 
'70),  have  two  children,  Samuel  Carl,  born 
on  Dec.  30,  and  Matthew,  3. 

Winfried  Schlemer  (Ph.D.,  '65  A.M.)  and 
Roberta  Louise  Schlemer  '73  Ph.D.,  who  teach 
at  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  and 
Sacramento  Citv  College,  respectively,  are 
spending  their  half-year  sabbatical  in 
Germany. 

Nancy  Carlson  Schrock  and  her  husband, 
of  Brighton,  Mass.,  report  the  birth  of  An- 
drew Richard,  on  Nov.  18,  1978.  Nancy  is  a 
self-employed  bookbinder  and  consultant  on 
library  preservation. 

Dr.  l-V,  Breu'ster  Smith,  Tigard,  Oreg.,  is 
practicing  neurology  in  Portland  and  serving 
as  director  of  adult  services  for  the  Epilepsy 
Center  of  Oregon. 

Robert  W.  Tomlinson.  Catonsville,  Md.,  is 
a  policy  specialist  with  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  in  Baltimore.  Md. 

David  R.  Trowerand  Kathleen  L.  Young 
were  married  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Aug.  II 

continued  on  page 52 
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Durango's  psychologist-policeman 
JOHN  HALE  '57 


If  you're  looking  for  Brown  alumni  in  un- 
likely places,  look  in  Durango,  Colorado. 
Take  the  road  that  switchbacks  up  the 
plateau  overlooking  the  La  Plata  Mountains 
to  Fort  Lewis  College  and  then  squint  an  eye 
in  the  direction  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment. Most  likelv,  that's  where  you'll  find 
John  Hale  '57.  He's  the  chairman. 

"When  I  got  out  here,"  says  Hale,  who 
set  up  camp  nine  years  ago,  "I  couldn't  wait 
to  see  what  an  arroyo  looked  like.  Anybody 
who  grew  up  dreaming  of  the  West  and  lis- 
tening to  the  Lone  Ranger  loves  it.  Back 
then,  if  vou  went  out  for  an  evening  and 
didn't  care  to  go  to  the  bistros  after  dinner, 
you  more  or  less  stood  on  the  corner  and 
watched  automobiles  There  was  one  movie 
theatre,  showing  Walt  Disney." 

John  Hale  grew  up  about  eight  miles 
from  Brown  and  for  four  years  he  commuted 
to  campus.  "1  lived  by  a  bus  schedule  and  I'll 
tell  you  that  is  not  a  very  pleasant  way  to  go 
to  college,"  he  recalls.  "I  spent  anywhere 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  dav  on 
buses.  Wriston,  Keeney,  and  Durgin  were 
very  concerned  about  commuting  students  at 
that  time.  Thev  were  worried  that  commut- 
ing students  didn't  have  a  social  life,  so  they 
established  a  commuting  house  —  a  youth 
hostel  of  sorts.  They  also  had  established  a 
commuter's  lunch  program  where  all  com- 
muters were  required  to  buv  a  five-meal 
lunch  ticket  for  a  week.  The  whole  idea  was 
to  get  students  to  mix,  but  1  know  that  some 
of  the  commuters,  including  mvself,  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  lunch  contract  because  we 
could  eat  cheaper  on  our  own.  But  Brown 
was  always  good  to  its  commuting  stu- 
dents," Hale  adds.  "There  were  jobs  for 
those  who  needed  them.  As  a  senior  I  had 
three  different  jobs  on  campus,  and  that 
helped  me  out  a  little  bit." 

John  Hale  savored  the  personal  atten- 
tion he  received  at  Brown.  "Whv  did  1  studv 
psychology?"  he  says.  "It  wasn't  so  much 
what  as  who.  The  first  teacher  1  had  was 
Rosemary  Pierrel,  and  I  guess  you  could  say 
that  s/if  drew  me  to  psychology.  .  .  .Good 
heavens,  when  you  get  to  have  teachers  in 
the  classroom  like  Lorrin  Riggs,  Julius  Kling, 
and  Trygg  Engen,  and  all  the  others  .  .  . 
They  did  something  for  me  that  1  will  be  eter- 
nally grateful  for:  as  a  senior  thev  made  me  a 
lab  assistant  and  I  got  to  teach."  As  Hale  tells 
it,  he  was  to  assist  in  two  psychology  lab  sec- 
tions and,  in  the  first  one,  he  did  —  listening 
to  the  graduate  student  who  was  the  instruc- 
tor. Then  the  grad  student  left,  saying  that 
another  instructor  was  due  to  follow.  But  he 
didn't  show.  "There  1  was  and  there  the  stu- 
dents were,  and  no  graduate  student  lab  in- 


structor," Hale  remembers.  "1  took  the 
plunge  and  repeated  everything  Ernie 
(Dzendolet  '57Sc.M.,  '59  L'h.D.  j  had  said 
and  1  took  the  reports  home  and  graded 
them.  On  Monday  1  got  the  message  that 
Harold  Schlosberg  wanted  to  see  me  and  1 
thought,  'Oh  no,  I've  gone  and  done  it.' 
Schlosberg  said,  'I  hear  you  taught  a  section 
on  Friday,'  and  I  said,  'Uh  .  .  .  yes.'  'I  hear  it 
went  pretty  well,'  he  said.  'Do  you  want  it?'  I 
guess  1  was  never  the  same  since  because 
I've  always  loved  to  teach,"  Hale  reflects, 
"and  I've  never  been  afraid  of  a  class  since 
because  that's  probably  the  roughest  I'll  ever 
face  —  to  be  a  senior  and  face  a  class  on  your 
own,  sink  or  swim." 

Hale  earned  a  master's  degree  in  psy- 
chology from  Brown  (in  1959)  and  then  pur- 
sued his  Ph.D.  at  Carnegie  Tech,  a  school  rel- 
atively unknown  for  psychology  at  that  time. 
His  Brown  professors  were  concerned,  and 


Hale  did  find  a  different  kind  of  psychology 
taught  there,  "but  at  Tech  there  was  also  that 
great  interest  in  what  went  on  in  the  class- 
room, that  interest  in  the  teacher  and  the  stu- 
dent," Hale  says.  "So  it  was  in  that  crucible 
that  I  was  forged,  to  use  a  very  Pittsburgh- 
like metaphor,  1  suppose." 

Upon  receiving  his  Ph.D.,  Hale  worked 
for  the  American  Institute  for  Research,  an 
applied  research  organization.  "1  was  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
doing  human  factors  engineering  and  design 
studies  mostly,  which  required  me  to  get  out 
of  the  purist  clothing  I  had  worn  for  so  many 
years.  I  had  to  do  research  that  had  to  be 
done  fast  and  within  a  budget  and  using 
some  methods  that  were  dirty  and  sloppy  be- 
cause somebody  needed  an  answer  —  not 
now,  yesterdai/.  And  1  enjoyed  it  and  I  think  it 
made  me  a  better  psychologist.  1  suppose 
any  punk  who  got  to  do  a  briefing  at  the 
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Pentagon  would  enjoy  it." 

Yet  Hale  kept  looking  for  a  place  to 
teach,  and  after  five  years  at  the  Institute,  he 
found  a  position  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Superior.  "There  I  saw  the  kind  of  stu- 
dent somewhat  reminiscent  of  me,"  he  says, 
"not  from  a  wealthy  family,  kind  of  confused 
as  to  whether  they  ought  to  be  there."  He 
spent  two  years  at  Wisconsin,  saw  an  ad  for 
the  position  of  department  chairman  at  Fort 
Lewis  College,  and  applied.  He's  been  down 
in  Durango  ever  since. 

"This  sounds  funny,  but  1  teach  what- 
ever is  left  over  after  1  make  out  the  schedule 

—  freshman  psychology,  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy. When  the  chance  comes  1  enjoy  teach- 
ing stahsHcs  because  that's  the  one  they're 
so  afraid  of.  1  teach  industrial  psychology, 
and  finally,  I  guess  because  I'm  getting 

old  and  gray,  I  like  to  teach  the  history  of 
psychology." 

It  should  he  added  that  if  you're  looking  for 
Brown  alumni  in  unlikely  garb,  you  might 
look  to  John  Hale  as  well.  Check  out  the  uni- 
form, the  mirrored  glasses.  He's  a  part-time 
policeman.  Part  of  what  slipped  him  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  cruiser  was  childhood  fantasy 

—  "A  friend  and  I  saw  a  house  burglarized 
once,"  he  says,  "and  as  a  result  we  got  called 
out  at  all  times  to  go  to  look  at  lineups  and 
this  was  very  exciting  to  a  child  of  seven. 
Also,  my  favorite  radio  program  was  'The 
Lone  Ranger.'  "  But  part  of  it  was  profes- 
sional diligence.   "At  Wisconsin  I  had  police- 
men in  my  courses,"  he  explains,  "and  they 
always  hid  behind  the  phrase,  'Gee,  Doc, 
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Hale  in  his  police  cruiser  (above), 

and  on  the  Fort  Lrans  campus  (page  51). 

you  don't  know  what  it's  like  out  there,'  and 
I  didn't.  When  I  came  to  Colorado,  where 
they're  much  more  accustomed  to  volunteers 
in  the  police  force,  and  1  found  out  about  the 
Colorado  Mounted  Rangers  .  .  .  well,  1 
thought,  gee  whiz,  f/wfs  for  me,  1  think  I'll 
join  up."  John  Hale  did,  and  he  served  with 
the  Colorado  Mounted  Rangers  for  five 
years:  but  he  found  that  most  of  what  they 


did  was  search  and  rescue  and  very  little  po- 
lice work.  Finally  he  talked  with  the  police 
chief,  who  suggested  that  Hale  join  the  po- 
lice reserves,  which  he  did  —  "not  without 
some  trouble, "  he  says,  "because  they  won- 
dered if  1  could  shake  down  a  kid  when 
necessary." 

John  Hale  worked  part-time  for  the  po- 
lice during  the  school  year,  and  for  two  sum- 
mers he  worked  full-time  as  a  street  patrol- 
man for  five  weeks.  "I  learned  what  it  was 
like  to  be  a  cop,"  he  says,  "and  I've  prett\' 
much  done  it  all  —  on  the  street,  on  a  motor- 
cycle, in  the  patrol  car.  I've  been  punched 
out  in  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I 
saw  the  kind  of  pressures  that  police  come 
under  —  personal  and  from  the  public  —  and 
I  think  1  understand  them  much  more  than 
before.  Also,"  he  says,  "I  don't  get  the  dodge 
anymore,  'Doc,  you  don't  know  what  it's 
like,'  because  now  I  do  know  what  it's  like. 

"I  never  was  liberal,  frankly,"  Hale  says, 
"and  I  came  from  a  mill  town  and  I  had  no 
surprises  from  what  I  saw  on  the  street.  It's  a 
damn  thankless  job."  He  pauses.  "Would  I 
do  it  fulldme?  The  answer  is  yes;  if  I  could  af- 
ford it  1  would.  1  love  it .  .  .  it's  like  teaching 
a  brand-new  class  every  time  you  encounter 
a  situation." 

Police  work  has  become  a  research  inter- 
est of  Hale's  as  well.  Last  summer  he  spent 
five  weeks  as  a  plainclothesman  in  Cortez, 
Colorado,  conducting  a  study  of  the  police 
officer's  job  there  so  that  the  department 
might  better  hire  and  train  its  officers.  His 
radio  number,  while  riding  herd  from  a 
Cortez  cruiser,  was  LOBO-TEN.  D.S. 
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and  are  living  in  New  York  City,  where  she  is 
a  nurse  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  and  he  is 
head  of  the  middle  school  at  Collegiate 
School,  "which  was  126  years  old  \vhen 
Brown  began,  "  where  he  has  taught  religion, 
English,  and  history  since  1972. 

Susan  Ahrens  Wcihl,  Madison,  Conn.,  is 
teaching  history  at  Daniel  Hand  High  School 
in  Madison  after  "five  years  spent  mothering 
for  Lauren,  5,  who  is  now  in  kindergarten, 
doing  domestic  activities,  and  improving  my 
tennis  game." 

James  R.  Wich  is  chairman  of  the  special 
education  department  at  Sparrows  Point 
High  School  in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  1:52.4  Jim 
did  in  the  880  for  Brown  in  1967  is  still  a  Uni- 
versity record  for  that  event. 

Daind  A.  Wiener,  Norwich,  Conn.,  is 
coordinator  of  statewide  in-service  training 
programs  for  providers  of  service  to  older 
Americans  at  Mohegan  Community  College, 
Norwich. 

Lawrence  R.  Zieglinski  is  working  in  the 
New  York  City  offices  of  Jannev  Montgom- 
ery Scott,  a  Philadelphia-based  investment 
brokerage  firm,  as  director  of  the  investment 
management  planning  group,  a  separate  di- 
vision providing  consulting  services  to  major 
corporations  on  their  pension  programs.  He 
and  his  wife,  Susan,  and  sons  Drew,  6,  and 
Dave,  3,  live  in  West  Redding,  Conn. 


/TQ  Davui  R.  Homer.  Albany,  N.Y.,  is 
\J^  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
northern  district  of  New  York  in  Albany. 

Karen  Sorkin  jokes  and  Peter  Jakes  (see  '68), 
New  York  City,  announce  the  birth  of  Aaron 
George  on  Feb.  4.  Their  daughter,  Susan,  is 
4.  Karen  is  on  a  short  lea\e  of  absence  from 
her  position  as  a  research  associate  at  Rock- 
efeller University. 

Thomas  F.  Lemire  has  been  named  branch 
manager  of  textile  and  industrial  sales  by 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  firm's 
Boston  branch.  Tom  holds  a  master's  in  mar- 
keting from  Northwestern. 

Thomas  K.  Lindsey.  Amherst,  N.Y.,  re- 
ceived a  direct  commission  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  civil  affairs  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  during  July  and  is  the  archi- 
vist of  the  402nd  Civil  Affairs  Co.,  Tona- 
wanda,  N.Y.  He  continues  to  hold  his  job  as 
reference  librarian,  science  and  engineering 
library,  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo. 

Theodore  Oalis,  Holliston,  Mass.,  is  with 
Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes,  a  national  real  estate 
development  company  based  in  Boston, 
which  specializes  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial projects.  Ted  and  his  wife,  Liz,  report 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Martha,  Nov.  1. 

Donna  Regis  was  graduated  a  year  ago 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  with  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  in 
piano.  "Have  been  performing  both  solo  and 


jointly  with  soprano  llya  Speranza,"  she 
writes.  "This  February  we  performed  at  the 
Center  lor  Adult  Education  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  with  the  program  including  solo 
piano  W'orks  by  Mozart  and  Schumann, 
French  art  songs  and  arias,  and  popular 
songs  by  Porter,  Kern,  and  Weill."  Addition- 
al information  on  Donna  may  be  obtained 
from  Moss  Hill  Productions,  31  Moss  Hill 
Rd.,  Boston  02130. 

Flizaheth  Slupman.  San  Francisco,  writes 
that  she  is  "happy  and  working  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  data  processing  recruiter," 

Janet  E.  Solomon.  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
has  moved  from  her  job  with  Seven-Up  Co. 
in  St.  Louis  to  join  Carnation  in  Los  Angeles 
as  a  division  marketing  research  manager  for 
the  Foodservice,  Contadina,  and  new  prod- 
ucts departments. 

Da)tui  C.  Stnvart.  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  Dallas  law  firm  of  Winstead, 
McGuire,  Sechrest  &  Trimble.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ann,  have  two  children,  Clark,  5,  and 
Molly,  2.  Daniel  recently  hosted  Gene  DuBay, 
while  Gene  was  in  Dallas  tor  his  employer, 
Gilbane  Construction  Co 

Douglas  H.  Ward  was  appointed  assistant 
city  attorney  for  Saratoga  Springs,  NY.,  on 
Jan.  L  He  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Helm,  Shapiro,  Avers,  Anitt>  &  Aldrich,  with 
offices  in  Saratoga  Springs  and  Albany. 

Wan-Lee  Yin  (Ph.D.),  Stone  Mountain, 
Ga.,  is  an  associate  professor  of  engineering 
science  and  mechanics  at  Georgia  Tech. 
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^f\       Dr.  Elamc  C.  Bcrliiisky  reports  that 
/  \J       she  is  enjoying  Boston  and  New 
England  very  much  from  her  base  in  down- 
town Boston  and  her  work  at  Newton 
Wellesley  Hospital  as  a  medical  resident. 

DfiiiseGa^^noii,  Marlborough,  Mass.,  re- 
turned to  New  England  last  year  from  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  is  employed  in  "manpower 
and  financial  planning  for  the  factories  in 
Massachusetts  and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  airlme 
and  financial  industry  operations  of  Honey- 
well." 

Cretan/  S.  Houver,  Farmington  Hills, 
Mich. ,  is  finance  manager  of  the  components 
division  of  Burroughs  Corp. ,  Detroit. 

Thomas  W.  Hugill.  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  is 
terminal  operations  manager  with  Roadway 
Express,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

/oi/  lavits.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  is  "teaching 
movement  for  actors  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  is  company  choreogra- 
pher for  the  Lort  D.  professional  playmakers 
repertory  company  at  UNC."  She  dances 
with  and  choreographs  for  the  Carolina 
Dancers  on  campus  and  teaches  dance  in  the 
community. 

Elizabeth  5.  Iiidson.  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
writes  that  she  has  been  working  for  the  past 
three  years  for  the  Experiment  in  Interna- 
tional Living  at  its  Brattleboro  headquarters. 
"I  am  program  manager  for  Outbound  Pro- 
grams, which  means  that  1  coordinate  all  the 
program  planning  for  1,000  summer  partici- 
pants and  some  350  semester  participants  in 
the  Experiments  program." 

Michiui  B.  Leach,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio, 
is  a  clinical  psychologist  in  private  practice  in 
the  Cleveland  area,  where  he  is  also  on  the 
faculties  of  Cleveland  State  University  and 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  He  is 
chairman  of  Brown's  NASP  program  for  the 
area,  which  he  reports  has  been  taking  up 
quite  a  bit  of  his  spare  time  these  days. 

lamef  N.  Plotkin,  Richmond,  Va.,  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  from  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Business  in  1972.  He  started  Dum- 
barton Properties,  Inc.  in  1975,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  development,  leasing,  and 
management  of  shopping  centers.  He  and 
his  wife,  Gail  (Smith  '70),  have  two  children, 
Michael,  6,  and  Karen,  3. 

Thomas  /,  Renna  (Ph.D.)  is  chairman  of 
the  history  department  at  Saginaw  Valley 
State  College  in  University  Center,  Mich. 
The  medieval  scholar  has  written  extensivelv 
in  his  field. 

Laura  Hersh  Salf;amk  and  M.  William  Sal- 
gaiiik  (see  '68),  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  two 
sons,  Matthew,  3,  and  Samuel  Carl,  born 
Dec.  30.  She  is  a  graduate  student  in  social 
relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

G.  Cliflou  Sandel.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
is  supervisor  of  planning  and  research  for  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Corrections  in  Ok- 
lahoma City.  He  has  an  M.S.  degree  from 
Oklahoma  State  University  and  is  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  in  sociology  there.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kay,  have  a  6-year-old  son,  Jason.  Kay 
is  owner/director  of  the  Classical  Ballet 
School  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Slu/amolt  Sen  and  Moses  Tavlor  Pvne 
were  married  on  Oct.  6  and  are  living  in  New 
York  City. 

Paul  A.  Souza,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  con- 
troller of  Werres  Corp.,  Rockville,  Md. 


David  A  Swerdloff.  Meriden,  Conn.,  a  for- 
mer city  editor  and  columnist  with  The  Moru- 
iu;^  Record  and  journal,  has  joined  the  Hart- 
ford law  firm  of  Day,  Berry  &  Howard  as  an 
associate. 

David  Marlow  Tardy  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, report  the  birth  of  their  son,  William 
Raymond,  on  Sept.  25  in  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
David  writes,  "He  looks  very  much  like  his 
dad  and  is  a  Tasmanian."  They  live  in  Burnt 
Hills,  N.J. 

Clifford  M.  Thacher-Renshaw,  Providence, 
is  an  historical  architect  with  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Historical  Preservation  Commission. 

Carol  Lee  Thomson  ('74  M.A.T.),  Lans- 
downe.  Pa.,  has  resumed  her  maiden  name. 
She  was  Carol  Hodgkins  when  she  attended 
Brown. 

Dr.  Elaine  M.  Tunaitis  {'77  M.D.)  and 
Raymond  D.  Dreher  were  married  on  Sept. 
29  in  Rochester,  NY.,  where  thev  are  living. 
She  is  a  resident  at  Strong  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. Raymond  is  a  Colgate  University  gradu- 
ate and  is  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
Nifty-Bar,  Inc. 

Lawrence  D.  Verbano  and  Christine 
Damarjian.  Anacortes,  Wash.,  report  that 
they  have  nearly  completed  their  hand-hewn 
log  cabin  on  Quemes  Island,  Wash.,  "and 
are  delighting  in  our  new-found  avocations 
.  .  .  building  and  farming."  Christine  has 
finished  editing  a  film  on  homesteading  in 
Alaska,  and  Larry  is  working  as  a  consulting 
psychologist  for  several  small  school  districts 
on  the  mainland. 

Lois  A.  Wa^er,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Wright  Institute,  Los  An- 
geles. As  part  of  her  requirements  there  she 
has  taken  a  full-time  internship  as  a  pre-doc- 
toral  fellow  in  clinical/communitv  psycholo- 
gy in  the  psychology  section  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychiatry  at  Yale  for  1980-81. 

Dr.  Bruce  G^  Weniger,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  is  a  resident  in  the  department  of  pe- 
diatrics at  the  University  of  Utah  Medical 
Center,  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

WadeM.  Wilks.  Mount  Lebanon,  Pa., 
joined  the  commercial  lending  division  of 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank  after  receiving  his 
M.B.A.  degree  in  1979  from  the  Colgate  Dar- 
den  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Virginia.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  report  the  birth  of  Jonathan 
Wade  in  September  1978. 

^"I         Richard  C.  Bedrosian  is  director  of 
/  A.       the  Leominster  (Mass.)  Mental 
Health  Clinic.  He  and  his  wife,  Beth,  are  the 
parents  of  an  infant  son,  Edward  John. 

lean  Luther  Ernst.  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
her  husband,  David,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Carolvn  Martha,  on  Sept.  18. 

Lt.  Daniel  Gabe,  Hercules,  Calif.,  and  his 
wife,  Kathy,  are  now  living  in  the  north  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  after  returning  from  a 
two-year  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii.  He  is  at- 
tached to  the  USS  Shasta:  she  is  a  nurse  at 
Kaiser  Hospital  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Thev  have 
a  son,  Jeremy,  1. 

lames  A.  Hochnian  is  practicing  law  in 
Chicago  with  the  firm  of  Portes,  Sharp, 
Herbst  &  Kravets. 

William  R.  Lcif;h.  Holliston,  Mass.,  is 
project  manager  in  software  development  at 
Data  General  Corp.,  Westboro,  Mass.  He 
and  his  wife  report  the  birth  of  Miriam  Louis 
on  June  14. 


Stephen  W.  Nevins,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  special  educa- 
tion, training,  curriculum  development,  and 
work/study  supervisor  for  the  North  Syr- 
acuse Central  Schools  and  instructor  of  spe- 
cial education  at  Cazenovia  College. 

Malcolm  B.  Niedner,  Ir..  Greenbelt,  Md., 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  astronomy  in  1979  from 
Indiana  University.  The  subject  of  his  dis- 
sertation was  the  interaction  of  the  solar 
wind  with  cometarv  plasma  tails.  "Mai"  is 
currently  working  for  the  Systems  and  Ap- 
plied Sciences  Corp.,  Riverdalo,  Md. 

Brent  Ornco  is  vice  president-adminis- 
trator of  research  at  Washington  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  Seattle.  He's  also  an  officer-di- 
rector of  Anderco,  Inc.,  a  retail  furniture  firm 
in  Gig  Harbor,  Wash.  "I'm  general  partner 
and  counsel  to  Western  Suburban  Properties 
and  Orrico  and  Orrico  Properties,"  he 
writes.  "With  wife,  Katv,  own  and  operate 
Kailua  Farms,  a  thoroughbred  horse  breed- 
ing ranch  in  Redmond,  Wash." 

Cc»isf«(ia'/l.  Sancetta,  Nyack,  N.Y.,  is  a 
research  associate  with  Lamont-Doherty  Ob- 
servatory, Palisades,  N.Y. 

Michael  /.  Shpizner.  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  is 
senior  consultant  with  the  Management  Re- 
search Institution,  San  Francisco. 

Martin  Ernest  Slaehlin  and  Rebecca  Keyte 
Staehlin  (see  '73),  Novato,  Calif.,  report  the 
birth  of  Benjamin  Martin  on  Sept.  4. 

Robert  B.  Tolles  and  Hannah  Erb  Tolles, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  report  the  birth  of  Lvdia 
on  April  24,  1979.  Bob  is  a  psychologist  in 
private  practice  with  Associated  Counseling 
Service  of  Plymouth,  Mich.  Hannah  is  a  spe- 
cial education  teacher  in  the  Chelsea  (Mich.) 
Public  Schools. 

lames  Vi^orito,  Lauderhill,  Fla.,  is  a  clini- 
cal psychologist  with  the  South  Florida  State 
Hospital,  Holhwood. 

BobWallacc.  Bellevue,  Wash.,  received 
his  M.S.  in  computer  science  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  1978.  He  is  a  sys- 
tems software  designer  and  pascal  product 
manager  at  Microsoft,  a  microcomputer  soft- 
ware firm,  Bellevue. 

Ian  5.  Weinstein,  Chicago,  is  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Panter,  Nelson  &  Bern- 
field,  Chicago. 

Andrew  P.  Zaugg  and  Alice  M.  Price  (see 
'72)  were  married  on  Aug.  18  and  are  living 
in  La  Jara,  Colo. 

Charles  F.  Zimmermann  is  an  economist 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

^^        William  V.  Armita^e,  Ir.,  and  Desiree 
/  ^m       Gi/JiCf// (see '78)  were  married  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  on  July  14  and  are 
living  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  Bill,  who 
received  his  M.B.A.  from  MIT's  Sloan  School 
last  June,  is  involved  in  de\eloping  General 
Electric's  .solar  energy  businesses.  The  wed- 
ding party  included  bridesmaids  Beth  Davis 
'78  and  Katy  Irwin  '78,  ushers  Dave  Baldauf 
and  Ron  Kass  '78,  and  best  man  Rick  Schuberth 
'78  Ph.D.  Others  who  attended  were  Steve 
Zeldcs  '78,  Thrus  Morton  '78,  Tina  Li'an\;elides 
'78,  and  lohn  Woodward  '74. 

Thomas  R.  Corcoran.  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  has  been  elected  an  actuary  of  Hart- 
ford Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Hartford  Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  He  joined  The 
Hartford  in  1972. 

Oliver  D.  Cromwell  was  promoted  recent- 
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ly  from  associate  to  vice  president  in  the  in- 
vestment banking  department  of  Donaldson, 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette  Securities  Corp. ,  New  York 
City.  Oliver  has  been  with  the  firm  for  three 
years  since  receiving  his  M.B.A.  from  Har- 
vard Business  School. 

loseph  Eichcnhoh  (A.M.),  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  health 
policv  analvsis  in  the  corporate  government 
and  industry  relations  department  at  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  had 
been  director  of  economic  analvsis  and  policy 
planning  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
DC 

Scctt  A.  Carver  has  become  an  officer  and 
principal  in  the  law  firm  of  Horowitz  &  Car- 
ver in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  is  special- 
izing in  litigation  and  family  law.  He  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Norwich  Charter  Revi- 
sion Commission  bv  the  City  Council. 

Demsc  GosUncr  (A.M.)  and  Harry  Cole- 
man Orenstein  were  married  Dec.  23  in  New 
York  Citv.  She  is  executive  director  of  the 
Central  Virginia  Child  Development  Assn.  in 
Charlottesville. 

Susan  I  Kaler,  Concord,  N.H.,  reports 
that  after  six  vears  in  the  Midwest,  she  has 
returned  to  New  England  and  is  teaching  in  a 
regional  program  in  Concord  for  children 
with  severe  handicaps  of  all  types.  She  and 
two  other  teachers  from  Wisconsin  wrote  a 
book  of  language  lessons,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  April  bv  Whitehaven  Press  of  New 
Richmond,  Wis. 

Philip  Y.  M.  Lu  and  Geralyn  Marie  Klos- 
termann  were  married  May  19,  1979,  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  and  are  living  in  Evansville, 
Ind.  Philip  is  employed  at  Continental  Grain 
Co.  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 

/.  Davui  Malwn  and  his  wife,  Gina,  of 
Hillsdale,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of  Sarah  Fave 
on  Aug.  2. 

Alice  M.  Price  and  Andrew  P.  Zaufi^  '71 
were  married  on  Aug.  18  and  are  living  in  La 
Jara,  Colo.  She  is  an  associate  in  the  law  firm 
of  Carlos  Lucero,  in  Alamosa,  Colo. 

EdxmrdE.  Rabe.jr^  (Ph.D., '69  A.M.), 
Miami,  Fla.,  is  a  student  in  a  Ph.D./M.D. 
program  at  the  University  of  Miami. 

Dr.  Ro^^er  S.  Rittmaster  completed  his  in- 
ternal medicine  residency  at  the  Maine  Medi- 
cal Center  last  June  and  is  working  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  as  part  of  a  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratorv  radiation  research  project. 
He  and  Jeannie  became  the  parents  of  twin 
daughters,  Robin  and  Dana,  last  Julv.  The 
address;  Box  1703,  APO  San  Francisco, 
96555. 

David  j.  Scott  and  jean  Andersen  Scott  re- 
port the  birth  of  Joseph  David  on  July  8. 
David  is  an  associate  with  Davis,  Graham, 
and  Stubbs,  a  law  firm  in  Denver.  Jean  has 
returned  to  work  on  a  part-time  basis  as  a 
personnel  management  specialist  with  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  formerly 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

David  L.  Siefifried  is  charter  express  man- 
ager of  airborne  freight  ivith  Midwest  Air- 
charter-Wilmington  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

J'l'ttT  /'.  Simon  has  earned  his  M.B.A.  de- 
-   ,     ••\r.^A  Stanford  and  is  a  consultant  for 
in  Boston. 
:,\  Steiner  SiskiM.iK.J .)  is  manager 
iity  relations  of  the  Fitzgerald 
ision  of  Mercy  Catholic  Medical 


Center  in  Darby,  Pa.  She  joined  the  center 
after  six  vears  as  a  high  school  advanced- 
placement  English  teacher,  specializing  in 
science  fiction  and  folklore. 

GeorgeM.  Stabler.  Derry,  N.H.,  is  senior 
technical  consultant  with  Prime  Computer, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Louise  Collier  Stanton  and  Lawrence 
Drucker  Sichel  were  married  in  Cumberland, 
R.I.,  on  Dec.  2.  She  is  head  dharma  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  formal  meditation  at  the 
Providence  Zen  Center,  where  he  is  vice- 
abbot. 

Charles  Temple,  Barrington,  R.I.,  was  or- 
dained an  Episcopal  priest  on  Dec.  13  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  Barrington,  where 
he  is  serving  as  curate. 

Wallace  I.  Terliune.  jr..  and  Karen  Hayes 
were  married  in  1974  and  are  living  in  Den- 
ver. Their  son,  Peter,  was  born  in  May,  1978. 
Wallace  is  vice  president/production  with 
Athalon  Products,  Denver,  manufacturer  of 
sports  bags  and  soft  luggage. 

Raymond!.  Ventre  {Ph.D.),  Marquette, 
Mich.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette. 

Constance  D.  Wolfe,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  a 
clinical  social  worker  at  Manatee  County 
Mental  Health  Center,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

^'^       Susan  Biel.  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 
/  J       received  her  M.P.P.M.  from  Yale 
University's  School  of  Management  in  its 
charter  class  in  1978.  She  is  assistant  director 
of  investments  at  Yale  University. 

Richard  Fullianics  and  Susan  Stults  were 
married  on  June  25  in  San  Francisco,  where 
thev  are  living.  The  best  man  was  Geor^fe 
Cliithn:  also  present  were  John  Davev  and 
Steiv  Myerow. 

Capt.  Glenn  D.  Gillett.  Springfield,  Va., 
is  appellate  attorney,  CPT,  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Legal  Services  Agency  in  Falls  Church, 
Va.  ■ 

Dr.  Michael  Got iiska.  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
is  finishing  an  internal  medicine  residency  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  an  M.P.H.  in 
epidemiology  and  tropical  medicine.  He 
plans  to  return  to  Africa  eventually. 

Dr.  Pln/llisA.  M.  Hollenheck.  Liverpool, 
N.Y.,  is  finishing  her  third  year  of  family 
practice  residency  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  She  has  been  involved  with 
both  state  and  national  family  practice  activi- 
ties, ranging  from  committees,  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  New  York  State  Family  Practice 
Academy,  vice  president  and  president  of 
New  York  State  Association  of  Family  Prac- 
tice Residents,  to  national  resident  delegate 
this  year  to  the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Practice,  the  national  AAFP  Committee  on 
resident  and  student  affairs,  and  official  fam- 
ily practice  resident  liaison  to  the  AMA  1979- 
80.  For  relaxation,  she  sings  with  the  Syr- 
acuse University  Oratorio  Society,  and  per- 
formed with  them  in  their  Carnegie  Hall 
concert.  She  has  also  been  writing  for  a 
newsletter  and  resident's  column  in  the  state 
general  practitioner  journal.  Phyllis  was  the 
sole  ship's  physician  for  the  SUNY  maritime 
college's  training  cruise  in  June  and  Julv.  She 
will  be  practicing  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  Aurora,  NY.,  at  its  community 
health  center. 

Udell  /.  Jackson,  jr..  New  York  City,  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  European  production 
of  Buhblin;,;  Broion  Su;^ar,  which  toured  in 


Holland  and  Belgium. 

Dr.  Stephen  Kupersmith  and  Eileen 
Schxeartz  Kupersmith  report  the  birth  of  Adam 
Isaac  on  Jan.  27.  They  live  in  Philadelphia, 
where  Stephen  is  a  resident  in  obstetrics- 
gynecology  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Eileen 
returned  to  work  as  director  of  New  Gulph 
Children's  Center  in  April. 

Judith  Dashefsky  Rubm^er,  Riverdale, 
N.Y.,  is  director  of  Dramarama  Institute  in 
New  York,  and  has  previously  taught  drama 
in  Jerusalem,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York. 

Roberta  Louise  Schtemer  (Ph.D.)  and  Win- 
fried  Schleiner  ('68  Ph.D.,  '65  A.M.),  who 
teach  at  the  University  of  California,  Davis, 
and  Sacramento  Citv  College,  respectively, 
are  spending  their  half-year  sabbatical  in 
Germany. 

Barry  C.  Schuster.  Enfield,  N.H.,  is  an  at- 
torney with  Tesreau  and  Daschbach  in  Leba- 
non, N.H. 

Jeffery  Shinn,  Rockford,  111.,  is  general 
manager  of  Behr  Metals,  a  scrap  metal  proc- 
essing and  smelting  facility. 

Joseph  M.  Snyder  is  regional  distribution 
manager  of  Cobe  Laboratories  in  Denver. 

Rebecca  Keyte  Staehlm  and  Martin  Ernest 
Staehlin  '71,  Novato,  Calif.,  report  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Martin  on  Sept.  4.  They  report  that 
in  their  five  years  in  California  the  state  has 
been  very  good  to  them,  "except  for  the  dis- 
tance it  creates  between  family  and  friends." 

Frank  D.  Starkey  (Ph.D.),  Normal,  111.,  is 
an  associate  professor  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington. 

Eds:arB.  Thomsen.  Jr..  and  Sally  W.  Ket- 
cham  were  married  on  Sept.  29  and  are  living 
in  East  Providence,  R.l.  Best  man  was  Dr. 
Arthur  Deacon  and  an  usher  was  Jolin  Brei;^. 
Edgar  is  manager  of  E.  B.  Thomson,  Inc., 
in  Pawtucket,  R.L,  a  restaurant-supply 
company. 

James  Ulrich,  Deerfield,  111.,  is  an  instruc- 
tional technologist,  working  for  Performance 
Learning  Corp.,  Highland  Park,  HI.,  a  con- 
sulting firm  specializing  in  training  for  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Karl  T.  Wendt.  New  York  Citv,  received 
his  M.P.A.  in  January  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  is  special  assistant  to  the  deputy 
chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education. 

Betsy  West,  Chicago,  is  a  writer/producer 
with  ABC  News  in  Chicago. 

David  R.  Wakeman  (Ph.D.)  is  an  engi- 
neering staff  consultant  with  Sperry  Micro- 
wave in  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Samuel  W.  Woolford  is  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  and  statistics  at  Worcester 
Polytechnic  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Roland  Wons;  (Sc.M.)  is  radiation  safety 
officer  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  Center  in 
Buffalo,  NY. 

^A        Dr.  Robert  D.  Bi^^ler  II  ('77  M.D.), 
/  TI       Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  completing  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  Montefiore 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh.  In  June  he  and  his  wife, 
Lynda  li'ey  B/\,'/i'r,  will  be  moving  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  has  accepted  a  fellowship  po- 
sition in  immunology  at  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity. Lynda  is  working  as  supervisor  of  em- 
ployee benefit  account  services  in  the  trust 
department  of  Mellon  Bank. 

Edward  W.  Ford,  Oakland,  Calif.,  was 
awarded  the  fellowship  designation  by  the 
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Casualty  Actuarial  Society  in  November.  He 
is  a  casualty  actuary  with  the  California  De- 
partment ot  Insurance  in  San  Francisco. 

Williniu  Froft  has  left  restaurant  manage- 
ment and  has  started  a  three-year  program 
for  a  degree  in  landscape  architecture  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Minnesota.  He  is  liying  at  2003 
W.  Skillm'an  Aye.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55113. 

Donald  Htiot ,  Brooklyn  Park,  Minn.,  is 
property  department  manager  with  N.H.  In- 
surance Co.  in  Golden  Valley,  Mmn. 

Dinnd  B.  Mnzza  has  been  named  a  yice 
president  in  the  New  York  home  office  of 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  an  executive  re- 
cruiting firm  with  branch  offices  in  Chicago, 
Houston,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Paris,  San 
Francisco,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  David  holds  an  M.B.  A.  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

R.  Biixtcr  Miller  {Ph.D.,  '72  A.M.),  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
advisory  and  contributing  editor  of  Obfuiian: 
Bhuk  Literature  m  Review.  He  is  also  a  consult- 
ant and  participant  in  Black  Writers  South  at 
Emory  University.  In  February  he  presented 
a  lecture  at  Howard  University  and  pub- 
lished a  book,  Lan^ston  Hughes  and  Cweiuioh/ii 
Brooks:  A  Referenee  Guide  (G.K.  Hall)  in  1978. 
He  is  also  editor  of  and  a  contributor  to  Blaek 
American  Literature  and  Hiiniaiusni.  which  was 
recently  accepted  for  publication. 

MariorieNeifeld.  Little  Ferry,  N.J.,  has 
been  named  assistant  counsel  for  the  town- 
ship of  Wayne,  N.J. 

Robert  D.  Rocr,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  from  Duke  University  in 
June  and  is  an  assistant  professor  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Biomedical  Research, 
Wilmington. 

Jeffrey  A.  Scliiffis  an  artist  living  in  Bos- 
ton. He  received  his  M.F.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  in  1976. 

Richard  B.  Sclilen^er,  Philadelphia,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Naomi  Sc^nl,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a 
career  change  from  research  consulting  to 
editorial  work  and  is  an  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  juvenile  editor  of  David  McKay 
Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Richard  Smetanka  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  of 
St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Elizabeth  Jane,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Nov.  22. 

lainie  Slecher,  New  York  City,  writes,  "I 
am  a  litigator  associated  with  Paul,  Weiss, 
Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison,  New  York 
City.  1  play  on  the  firm  squash  team,  am  cap- 
tain of  the  firm  Softball  team,  and  occasion- 
ally practice  law." 

Robert  W.  Steumrt,  Providence,  has  been 
named  education  writer  at  the  Proi'idcncc 
loiirnal-Bulletin.  He's  been  with  the  journal 
since  1977. 

Ricliard  Clifton  Tarbo\  and  Christine 
Hastings  Fry  were  married  Oct.  6  in  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.,  and  are  living  in  Philadelphia, 
where  she  is  a  commercial  credit  analyst  with 
the  Girard  Bank,  and  he  is  a  commercial  loan 
officer  in  the  national  division  of  the  bank. 

Gloria  A.  Tarvin,  Country  Club  Hills,  III., 
is  a  director  in  the  social  work  department  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Susan  B.  Tiaiw  ('79  Ph.D.),  East  Lansing, 
Mich,,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  social  sci- 
ence at  Michigan  State  University.  She  is  also 
director/coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Women 


in  International  Development  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Timothi/  W.  Tillson,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  is 
a  research  and  development  engineer  with 
Hewlett  Packard,  in  Fort  Collins. 

Robert  G.  Yizar  is  product  marketing 
manager  of  Weight  Watchers  in  Manhasset, 
N.Y. 

Dr.  Larry  M.  Zweben  is  a  resident  physi- 
cian in  ophthalmologv  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Michigan. 

^C        Bill  Alinon.  now  playing  shortstop 
/  \J       for  his  new  club,  the  Montreal 
Expos  of  the  National  League,  started  his 
season  in  auspicious  fashion  by  getting  four 
hits  in  five  times  at  bat  against  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies. 

Dr.  Scoff  Cali^  and  Holly  Lavere  were 
married  June  24  and  are  living  in  Los  Ange- 
les, where  he  is  doing  his  internship  at  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Center.  Holly  is  a 
registered  nurse  there. 

Robin  Chemers  and  Richard  A.  Illegen,  of 
Mainz,  West  Germany,  were  recently  mar- 
ried and  are  living  in  Chicago,  where  he  is 
with  Interlake,  Inc.  in  corporate  planning, 
and  she  is  a  lawyer  with  Altheimer  &  Gray. 

Peter  G.  Gosselin,  Providence,  R.I.,  is  a 
reporter  with  the  Providence  journal-Bulletin. 

Thomas  M.  Hale  and  Frances  Ann  Palmer 
were  married  on  Oct.  13  in  Wellesley,  Mass., 
and  are  living  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Thomas  is  an  M.B. A.  candidate  at  North- 
eastern University,  and  Frances  is  a  French 
teacher  at  Windsor  School  in  Boston. 

May  E.  Ho  Gii,  Oradell,  N.J.,  is  working 
at  the  Far  East  Division  of  J.  Henry  Schroder 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. ,  in  New  York  City. 

Katherine  Billings  Hudson,  Woodbridge, 
Va.,  is  working  at  the  Museum  of  African  Art 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Kathryn  Kavazanjian  and  Daniel  J.  Leon- 
ard were  married  last  July  14  in  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
where  she  is  a  manager  at  Keepsake,  Inc., 
and  he  is  a  marketing  representative  for  IBM. 
Bonnie  MacDonald  '76  was  maid  of  honor,  and 
Thomas  A.  Kaimzanjian  '75  was  an  usher.  Sev- 
eral Brunonians  attended  the  wedding. 
Kathy  received  her  M.A.  in  college  adminis- 
trahon  from  Cornell,  where  she  worked  in 
admissions  and  the  student  union.  She 
writes,  "Hope  to  see  everyone  at  the 
Campus  Dance!" 

Jonathan  D.  Naiinan.  New  York  City, 
joined  Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals  as  operations 
planning  manager  in  May  1979. 

Linda  Norden  and  William  S.  joyncr.  jr., 
were  married  Oct.  7  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  of 
Columbia  University,  where  she  is  studying 
for  a  master's  degree  in  art  history.  He  is  a 
copy  editor  with  the  Stnten  island  Advance. 

Gustavo  Pellon  has  served  this  semester 
as  an  instructor  of  romance  languages  at 
Bowdoin  College.  He  holds  an  A.M.  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Bing- 
hamton,  where  he  is  currently  a  candidate 
for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  comparative  literature. 

Joanne  R.  Polayes,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  an 
environmental  analyst  with  Fugro  North- 
west, Inc.,  Seattle. 

Susan  Poor,  San  Francisco,  is  an  abortion 
services  coordinator  with  Planned  Parent- 
hood of  Marin  in  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Howard  M.  Reisinan  is  president  of  his 
own  firm.  Computer  Information  Systems, 


in  Natick,  Mass. 

Carl  Robbins  is  teaching  math  at  the 
Friends  School  and  The  Maryland  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  would  like  to  hear  from 
friends.  His  address  is  730  St.  Johns  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md.  21210. 

Nancey  B.  Rosensieei^,  New  York  City,  is 
a  member  of  the  Rosalind  Newman  and 
Dancers  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Virginia  Sauer,  San  Francisco,  is  a 
resident  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco. 

Hoicard  A.  Sobel,  New  York  City,  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Kramer,  Low- 
enstein,  Nessen,  Kamin  &  Soil,  New  York 
City. 

Dennis  A.  Sondker,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
is  a  staff  assistant  to  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, northern  operations  division  head,  of 
California  Federal  Savings  and  Loan.  Dennis 
also  attends  night  law  school  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Law  School. 

As  a  part  of  a  clinical  psychology  doctor- 
al program  at  Rutgers  University,  Linda 
Stamm.  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  completing  her 
internship  in  clinical  psychology  at  South 
Shore  Community  Mental  Health  Center,  in 
a  suburb  of  Boston. 

Neil  Steinberg  is  a  corporate  loan  officer  at 
Industrial  National  Bank  in  Providence.  As 
an  undergraduate,  Neii  was  a  member  of  the 
440  relay  team  that  set  the  school  record.  He 
also  ran  the  100  He  still  runs  five  times  a 
week  and  keeps  in  excellent  trim,  all  of 
which  paid  off  in  March,  when  he  won  the 
50-vard  dash  in  the  13th  annual  Rhode  Island 
AAU  Men's  Indoor  Championships  at  Moses 
Brown.  His  time  was  a  crisp  5.6  seconds. 

Gary  T.  Tashfian,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  sen- 
ior analyst  with  American  Airlines  at  the 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  Airport. 

Emily  jiipsia  Tien  and  Cyrus  Gene  Chow 
were  married  Aug.  4  in  Stanford,  Calif.  She 
is  associated  with  TRW  Inc.  as  a  software  de- 
sign engineer  in  the  space  defense  and  sys- 
tems group.  She  is  also  doing  graduate  work 
in  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara.  Cyrus  is  an  aerospace  engineer 
at  NASA  Ames  Research  Center.  They  are 
living  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Maureen  Masha  Traber,  Providence,  is 
working  as  a  newscaster  at  WSAR  radio  in 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Stephen  j.  Travcrs,  Arlington,  Mass.,  is 
a  fourth-year  medical  student  at  Boston 
University. 

Sarah  Wald  and  Steven  David  Stark  were 
married  Oct.  21  in  Washington,  D.C.  Sarah  is 
a  lawyer  with  the  firm  of  Hames  &  Oakley  in 
Atlanta.  She  retains  her  maiden  name.  Ste- 
ven is  a  law  clerk  to  Judge  Elbert  P  Tuttle  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Jeffreys.  Warren,  Maywood,  N.J., 
graduated  from  Fairleigh  Dickinson  School 
of  Dentistry  in  1979  and  is  a  resident  at  East 
Orange  (N.J.)  Veterans  Administration  Med- 
ical Center. 

Charles  David  Weinstein  and  Jane  Duncan 
Bowman  were  married  in  Los  Angeles  in  Oc- 
tober. Charles  is  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  working 
toward  a  doctorate  in  clinical  psychology, 
jane  is  working  toward  a  doctorate  at  the 
California  School  of  Professional  Psychology. 

AnncL.  Weisinann,  Washington,  D.C,  is 
an  attorney  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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Labor,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Washington, 
DC. 

HarvevC.  Woudsum.  Nashua,  N.H.,  is 
principal  systems  engineer  at  Sanders  Asso- 
ciates, Nashua. 

Cmrmi  E.  Wright  (A.M.),  Williamsburg, 
Va. ,  is  executive  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Earlv  American  History  and 
Culture. 

Todd  Youngblood,  Fords,  N.J.,  is  a  mar- 
keting representative  with  IBM  in  Crawford, 
N.J. 

7/%       David  H.  Coniieii,  while  on  a  leave 
/  O       of  absence  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School  in  Madison,  is 
studying  philosophy  and  physiology  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  England. 

MiirmnA.  Gruher  {A.M.),  Brooklyn 
Heights,  N.Y.,  is  personnel  director  with  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  which  will  soon  be  relocating  to 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Left,  South  San  Francisco, 
is  a  medical  resident  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
San  Francisco.  His  wife  is  Dehra  Kantorowitz- 
Leff  (see '79). 

Susan  A.  Manning,  New  York  City,  re- 
ceived her  M.B.  A.  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Business  and  is 
working  in  international  marketing  for  Avon 
Products,  New  York  City. 

Jonathan  C.  .Vli//s,  New  York  City,  was  re- 
cently promoted  and  is  now  an  assistant 
manager  of  Citibank  in  New  York  City.  Last 
November,  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Friendship  Ambassadors,  the  cul- 
tural exchange  foundation  that  sponsored 
the  Brown  Chorus's  1976  tour  of  India  and 
Nepal.  Jon  also  serves  on  the  advisory  board 
of  L'Ensemble,  a  professional  chamber  music 
organization. 

Donald  E.  Nodine  writes  that  he  has  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Law,  where  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Texas  International  Law  journal.  "Am  now 
clerking  for  U.S.  District  Judge  Ben  Krentz- 
man  of  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  in 
Tampa."  His  address:  4018-C  Cortez  Dr., 
Tampa  33614. 

Regina  E.  Romani,  Boston,  received  her 
J.D.  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School  last 
June  and  is  an  associate  with  Sugarman, 
Rogers,  Barshak  &  Cohen,  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Philip  H.  Russell  has  established  his 
dental  practice  in  Manchester,  Vt. 

When  liiiie  E.  Samuels  and  Barry  Joel 
Holt  were  married  in  August,  the  wedding 
was  attended  by  Andrea  Ernst,  Si/lvia  Schwarz, 
Susie  Pender,  jon  Rounds  '74,  Yz'onnc  Chao, 
Sandy  Posa.  and  Ahhy  Rcsnick. 

Sylvia  Schwarz,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
ceived her  J.D  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity last  May  and  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Hogan  &  Hartson,  in  Washington. 

David  Scott  and  Anne  Geer  were  married 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N C,  on  Oct.  20  and  are  liv- 
ing in  Bynum,  N.C. 

Rohyii  A.  Serafin,  Providence,  is  a  junior 
statistical  analyst  with  Blue  Cross  of  Rhode 
Island,  Providence. 

Stephen  Socha,  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  a  law 
clerk  with  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court 
in  Providence. 

Harry  A.  Sparks,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  is  an 
EDP  auditor  for  the  computer  audit  assist- 
ance group  of  Coopers  and  Lybrand  in  its 


Chicago  office. 

Nat  S.  Stern,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  an  attorney 
with  Arnall,  Golden  &  Gregory  in  Atlanta. 

Alan  I.  Taub  is  a  staff  scientist  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Dick  Tupper  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  report  the  birth  of 
Sarah  Stiehl  on  Dec.  27.  Dick  writes,  "Kathy 
is  learning  the  joys  of  motherhood,  and  1 
am  still  an  account  executive  with  Merrill 
Lynch." 

Gregory  M.  Vezzosi,  Midlothian,  Va.,  is 
commercial  property  manager  with  Chubb  & 
Son,  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Paul  I-  Vincent!  and  Lynette  C.  Kimpel 
were  married  July  28  in  Madison,  Wis., 
where  they  are  living.  Paul  is  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison. Lynette,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  is  depart- 
mental secretary  for  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Students  and  Faculty  on  the  campus. 

Charles  R.  Wrlker,  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
received  his  law  degree  from  Northwestern 
this  month. 

Dr.  Ronald  G.  Washburn,  Durham,  N.C, 
who  graduated  last  September  from  Duke 
University  Medical  School,  is  performing  in- 
fectious diseases  research  in  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  David  T.  Durack.  Ronald  will  begin  his 
internal  medicine  internship  in  June. 

David  L.  Wassennan  is  a  regional  actuary 
for  the  middle  Atlantic  region  of  Insurance 
Services,  of  Princeton,  N.J. 

Clifford  M.  Wiener  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Cleveland  law  firm  of  Carney,  Shanahan, 
Rains  &  Levin,  where  he  specializes  in  real 
estate,  securities,  and  corporate  law.  Cliff 
was  an  editor  of  the  Laio  Revieiv  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  School  of  Law,  from  which  he 
graduated  last  May. 

Glynnis  D.  Williams,  Providence,  has 
been  elected  personnel  officer  in  Hospital 
Trust  National  Bank's  administration  and  op- 
erations division's  human  resources  depart- 
ment, where  she  serves  as  the  bank's  affirm- 
ative action  coordinator.  Prior  to  joining 
Hospital  Trust,  she  was  an  employment  spe- 
cialist for  the  Pro\idence  CETA  admin- 
istration. 

Tzvee  ZahavM  (Ph.D.),  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  chairman  of  the  program  in  ancient 
Near  Eastern  and  Jewish  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

^^       Miranda  Beier  and  William  G. 
/    /         McLoughlin  were  married  Jan.  5  in 
Christ  Chapel  at  the  Episcopal  Seminary  in 
Austin,  Texas,  where  both  are  students.  Jo- 
seph Silverman  and  his  wife,  Susan  Creenhaus 
Silverman,  attended  the  ceremony. 

loannc  Costello  is  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  this 
month  and  has  accepted  an  offer  of  employ- 
ment with  the  law  firm  of  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher  in  Los  Angeles. 

Tony  Daley.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  contin- 
uing his  work  on  the  European  left  in  a  doc- 
toral program  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  after 
spending  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  Bo- 
logna, Italy,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies.  He  has 
been  writing  on  French  politics  for  the  Trib- 
une (London)  since  January,  1979.  He  writes 
that  he  "is  living  with  janii  Matlock  in  an 
overpriced  slum  in  Berkeley  and  trying  very 


hard  not  to  learn  Mellowspeak."  Jann  has 
completed  her  first  year  of  graduate  study  in 
comparative  literature  at  Berkeley,  where  she 
received  a  regents  fellowship  for  1979-80. 
She  delivered  a  paper  on  sado-erotic  dreams 
("Brown  prepared  me  well  for  that")  in  me- 
dieval literature  at  the  Philological  Associ- 
ation of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  fall  and  will 
speak  at  the  summer  conference  of  the  So- 
ciete  Roncesvals.  She  has  "already  assimi- 
lated Mellowspeak."  Tony  and  Jann  attend- 
ed the  wedding  of  Vicki/  Purchase  and  Chuck 
Perkins  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  last  June.  Dave 
Corcoran  and  Dave  Aiidou'  were  best  man  and 
usher,  respectively. 

David  S.  Glicksberg,  Boston,  is  a  com- 
puter programmer  on  the  staff  of  the  Har- 
vard Lung  Health  Study,  at  the  department 
of  physiology.  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Carolyn  Ricder  Green  is  a  first-year  gradu- 
ate student  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in  person- 
ality and  developmental  psychology  at  Har- 
vard. She  is  working  as  a  research  fellow  in 
child  psychology  at  McLean  Hospital.  She 
and  her  husband,  Arlin,  are  living  at  5F  Sol- 
diers Field  Park,  Boston. 

Lisa  Harrington  is  associate  editor  of  Traf- 
fic Management  magazine,  a  trade  magazine 
for  the  physical  distribution  industrs'.  "The 
journal  covers  all  that  goes  on  in  shipping  by 
rail,  ship,  air,  and  truck,"  Lisa  writes.  "Cir- 
culation is  about  70,000  nationwide,  with 
some  distribution  in  Canada.  Am  writing  as 
well  as  doing  some  editing  and  having  a 
hand  in  layout,  a  combination  much  to  my 
liking." 

Denis  tonnes,  Bir  Zeit,  West  Bank,  Israel, 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  English  de- 
partment of  Bir  Zeit  University,  The  West 
Bank. 

Susan  V.  Maikis  and  Dr.  Mark  G.  Hans 
were  married  Sept.  1  in  Hillsdale,  N.J.,  and 
are  living  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  She  is 
personnel  administrator  for  the  Cole  Nation- 
al Co.  in  Cleveland. 

David  Mei/er  and  Christine  M.  Volkringer 
were  married  on  Aug  23  and  are  living  in 
Milton,  Mass.,  with  their  son,  Aaron  Volk- 
ringer. David  is  a  project  leader  for  word 
processing  at  Nixdorf  Computer,  Burlington, 
Mass. 

Ernest  Quarles,  jr.  received  a  youth 
award  from  the  New  Rochelle  Branch  of  the 
NAACP  on  Nov.  4  at  the  Glen  Island  Casino, 
when  the  branch  distributed  twelve  awards 
or  citations  at  its  thirteenth  annual  awards 
'  dinner.  He  is  a  second-year  law  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

lennifer  Neiv  Richards,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
recently  began  work  as  an  assistant  to  an  at- 
torney at  Middleton,  Wilson,  Boylan  &  Gian- 
niny,  in  Rochester.  Her  husband  is  Robert 
Richards  (see  '78). 

Roberta  L.  Rosenthal  is  a  third-year  law- 
student  at  the  University  of  PennsvKania 
and  is  serving  as  the  comment  editor  of  the 
Pcnn  Liw  Revieiv.  In  addition,  she  has  pub- 
lished her  own  comment  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  review,  entitled  "Homosexual's 
Right  to  Marry:  A  Constitutional  Test  and  a 
Legislative  Solution." 

Richards.  Snrn.-ioii  (Ph.D.),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  rabbinic 
literature  and  thought  at  Hebrew  Union 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  in 
Cincinnati. 
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Lester  R.  Schwartz,  Farmington,  Conn.,  is 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
School  of  Medicine. 

Donald  F.  Schwarz  is  a  medical  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore. 

Robin  R.  Scif/vrv  graduated  from  North- 
western University  Medical  School's  pro- 
grams in  physical  therapy  in  September  and 
is  a  registered  physical  therapist  at  St. 
Francis  General  Hospital  and  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Philip  B.  Scnton  is  plant  metallurgist  at 
Eaton  Corp.  in  Vassar,  Mich. 

^Q        Tim  Bothuvll  was  recalled  by  the 
/  O       New  York  Rangers  of  the  National 
Hockey  League  from  New  Haven  of  the 
American  Hockey  League  in  mid-January 
and  took  a  regular  turn  at  defense  for  the 
parent  club  through  the  remainder  of  the 
season  and  into  the  playoffs. 

Dcsiree  Cahiwcll  and  Willnvii  F.  Anfiita\;c. 
jr.  (see  '72)  were  married  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  on  July  14  and  are  living  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  where  she  is  enrolled  in  a  mas- 
ter's program  in  early  American  culture  at 
the  Winterthur  Museum.  The  wedding  party 
included  bridesmaids  Beth  Dai'is  and  Kati/ 
Iru'in,  ushers  Dave  Baliiaiif'72  and  Ron  Kiis.s, 
and  best  man  Riek  Schnberth  '78  Ph.D.  Others 
who  attended  were  Stei'e  Zeldcf.  Thrus  Mor- 
ton, Tina  Evanf^elide?.  and  John  Wooiiward  '74. 
Loreim  C.  Foster,  Libby,  Mont.,  has  been 
a  fire  fighter  and  a  lookout  on  the  same  forest 
before  becoming  a  writer-editor  for  the  Koo- 
tenai National  Forest  in  Libby.  She  took  up 
her  first  job  there  in  Septemtier  1978  and  has 
missed  the  East  and  being  m  school.  "Still," 
she  writes,  "the  country  is  beautiful,  lots  of 
towering,  snow-capped  mountains,  blue 
lakes,  and  an  astonishing  abundance  of  wild- 
life—  the  only  thing  I  haven't  seen  yet  is  a 
grizzly  bear." 

Meryl  Cittlemnn.  New  York  City,  is  an 
editorial  assistant  with  the  Ladies'  Home  jour- 
nal. New  York  City. 

Allen  I  Hubbard.  Urbana,  ill.,  has  en- 
tered a  Ph.D.  program  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  department  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, where  he  will  be  working  in  air  pollu- 
tion-related studies. 

David  E.  M.  lanes.  Northfield,  Mass.,  is 
teaching  and  coaching  crew  and  wrestling 
at  Northfield-Mount  Hermon  School.  He 
writes,  "I  plan  to  move  on  to  something  else 
next  year,  but  am  not  sure  what  it'll  be  vet, 
although  I  do  plan  to  stay  in  the  Vermont- 
New  Hampshire  area." 

Debra  Kantorowitz-Leff,  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  is  an  underwriter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  is  the  daughter  of  Thelnia  Goldberg 
Kantorountz  '52.  Her  husband  is  Dr.  Richard 
iff/ (see '76). 

Lisa  A.  Miller,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan School  of  Music. 

Robert  Richards.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  a 
business  analyst  in  the  community  banking 
division  of  Lincoln  First  Bank,  Rochester.  His 
wife  is  lennifer  New  Richards  (see  '77). 

Michael  Rosen  (A.M.),  New  York  City,  is 
vice  president  of  information  s\'stems  at 
Kingsley,  Bove  &  Southwood,  a  brokerage 
firm.  He  is  reorganizing  the  operations  area 
and  developing  integrated  systems.  He  had 
been  working  at  Bear  Stearns  &  Co.  as  a  sys- 
tems analyst. 


Margaret  Wenig  Riibenstein.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  is  a  student  at  Hebrew  Union  College, 
New  York  Citv. 

Barbara  A.  Sweeney,  Bethesda,  Md.,  a 
graphic  designer,  is  a  production  manager 
with  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
in  Reston,  Va. 

Barry  Swirski/  is  a  second-year  student  at 
Harvard  Law  School  and  commutes  to 
Brown  once  a  week  to  serve  as  a  teaching  as- 
sociate for  the  "Politics  of  the  Legal  System" 
course. 

Richard  C.  Tepel  (Ph.D.,  '74  A.M.),  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  is  an  economist  for  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  was  recently 
promoted  to  group  leader. 

Thomas  R.  Tnrnbull  U,  Boulder,  Colo.,  is 
working  at  Dave  Cook  Sports,  in  Boulder, 
until  September,  when  he  hopes  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  ministry  in  New  England.  He 
and  Ann  Emily  Shewmaker  (Abilene  Chris- 
tian University  '78)  were  married  in  Boulder 
on  March  23.  They  are  living  at  1380  19th  St., 
Apt  #1,  Boulder  80302. 

Earl  D.  Varney,  New  York  City,  is  a  cor- 
porate banking  representative  with  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  New  York 
Citv. 

William  P.  Wood  is  assistant  brand  man- 
ager with  Procter  &  Gamble  in  Cincinnati. 

^Q       Frederick  Baumgarten,  New  York 
/  -^        City,  is  a  graduate  student  in  ele- 
mentary education  at  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Gittleinan  (A.M.),  New  York  City, 
is  assistant  to  the  director  of  promotion  and 
advertising  at  Avon  Books,  New  York  City. 

George  Hogeman  has  been  named  to  the 
staff  of  Passenga  Harambee  Secondary 
School  in  the  village  of  Passenga,  Central 
Province,  Kenya. 

Indith  L.  Nielsen  (M.A.T.),  Setauket, 
N.Y.,  is  a  junior  instructor  of  English  1  and  2 
at  C.  W.  Post  College,  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity, in  Greenvale,  N.Y. 

Kello  K.  Oh,  Bellerose,  N.Y.,  is  a  retail 
sales  manager  with  Macy's  Herald  Square 
store  in  New  York  Citv. 

Alicia  Rivcro  Potter  (A.M.)  is  a  Ph.D.  stu- 
dent at  Brown. 

David  L.  Roberts  and  Judith  Lynn  John- 
ston were  married  Nov.  1 1  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Providence,  where 
she  is  employed  by  Brown's  health  services. 
He  is  working  at  Corner  &  Lada,  Cranston. 

leffrey  H.  K.  Sia,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  spent 
the  summer  working  for  U.S.  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  (Hawaii)  and  returned  in  the  fall  to 
start  his  second  year  of  law  school  at  Villa- 
nova  University. 

Donald  ,'\rragon  Spaeth  (A.M.)  is  a  teach- 
ing assistant  and  graduate  student  in  the  de- 
partment of  history  at  fJrown. 

Breiida  Wong  Lhatani  (Ph.D.),  Rockville, 
Md.,  is  a  research  fellow  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Wake  {Ph.D.).  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

lohn  S.  Wi.'ni>T(Ph.D.).  Boulder,  Colo.,  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Thomas  W.  While  is  associate  engineer 
with  the  Production  Group  of  Exxon  Co., 
USA,  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  This  corrects 
information  that  appeared  in  this  column  in 


the  February  issue. 

Terence).  Wcoifs  (M.A.T.),  Philadelphia, 
is  an  English  teacher  at  Cherry  Hill  (N.J.) 
High  School  East. 


DEATF'^ 


U'ritten  by  Jay  Barry 


Keith  Mercer  "10,  Quebec,  Canada,  presi- 
dent of  Keith  Mercer  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Quebec 
from  1936  until  his  retirement  in  1960  and 
most  recently  a  consultant  engineer  to 
Thomas  Crown  Co.;  Jan.  1.  The  Keith  Mercer 
Co.  was  the  Canadian  representative  for 
many  leading  U.S.  manufacturers,  including 
B-l-F  Industries  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Mercer 
was  a  life  member  of  the  Engineering  Insti- 
tute of  Canada  and  The  Corporation  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  A  brother  was  the 
late  C.  Douglas  Mercer 'ID.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Isobel,  Central  Park  Lodge,  303 
Queens  Dr.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M6L 
3C1;  and  two  sons,  Kenneth  and  the  Rev. 
David. 

Joseph  Harrison  Conzelman  '12,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  former  president  and  board  chair- 
man of  Alabama  Asphaltic  Limestone  Co.  in 
Birmingham  and  a  pitcher  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  of  the  National  League  from  1912  to 
1915;  in  April  1979.  Mr.  Conzelman  received 
his  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia  in  1914.  He 
was  presented  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Brown  Engineering  Associa- 
tion at  its  50th  anniversary  banquet  in  1962. 
Mr.  Conzelman  served  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
during  World  War  1.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  His 
brother  was  the  late  Clair  Conzelman  '21.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Antoinette,  3025 
Cherokee  Rd.,  Birmingham  35223;  a  daugh- 
ter, Joan;  and  sons  Thomas  and  Joseph. 

Dr.  Harold  Cranston  Miner  '15,  Provi- 
dence, a  family  doctor  who  entered  private 
practice  at  1 147  Broad  St.,  Providence,  in 
1921  and  retired  on  Jan.  15,  1980;  March  7.  A 
direct  descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  Dr. 
Miner  was  graduated  from  Tufts  Medical 
School  in  1919.  He  was  a  World  War  I  Army 
veteran.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith, 
1445  Broad  St.,  Providence  02905;  a  son, 
Harold  C.  '40;  a  daughter,  Marjorie;  and  a 
brother,  Ralph  W.  '21 . 

Harriet  Culler  Waterman  '17,  Westerly, 
R.I.,  a  professor  of  zoology  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege for  thirty  years  and  president  of  her 
class  from  1917  until  her  death;  March  19. 
Miss  Waterman  earned  her  master's  at  Smith 
College  in  1919  and  her  doctorate  at  Colum- 
bia in  1929.  Her  grandfather  was  the  late 
Phnicas  M.  Randall  1852  and  a  brother  was  the 
late  W.  Randall  Waterman  '15.  She  is  survived 
bv  her  brother.  Dr.  George  W.  Waterman  '15, 
38  Bolton  Rd.,  Providence  02906. 

lay  Mayo  Williams  '20,  Chicago,  presi- 
dent and  owner  of  Ebony  Records  of  Chicago 
and  one  of  the  three  black  pioneers  in  the 
early  days  of  pro  football;  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Wil- 
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Hams  had  been  in  the  record  business  for 
thirty-five  years,  once  serving  as  president  of 
Harlem  Records  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
one  of  Brown's  outstanding  ends  and  was 
named  to  the  Nni'  York  Times  All-American 
third  team  in  1920.  He  also  was  New  Eng- 
land champion  in  the  40-yard  dash  while  at 
Brown.  He  plaved  his  professional  football 
with  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  club  of  the 
National  Football  League,  joining  Fritz  Pol- 
lard '19  and  Paul  Robeson  of  Rutgers  as  one 
of  three  blacks  on  NFL  rosters  during  its  first 
year  of  operation.  Mr.  Williams  coached  foot- 
ball at  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta  from 
1933  to  1935.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  Survivors  are 
not  known. 

Herbert  Alexander  West  '21,  Tenafly,  N.]., 
an  attorney  with  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Sept.  3,  1979.  Mr.  West  was  a 
1928  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School.  In 
1949-50,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning board  in  Tenaflv.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Inez,  64  Franklin  St.,  Tenafly  07670;  a 
daughter,  Janet;  and  a  son,  David  '55. 

Reginald  li'an  Rose  '22,  '25  A.M.,  Uncas- 
ville.  Conn.,  a  former  lab  technician  at  the 
W.  W.  Backus  Hospital  in  Norwich,  Conn.; 
Feb.  15.  Survivors  are  not  known. 

Donald  Clarke  Rubel  '23,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  a  retired  investment  broker  who  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  Parish  Securities  Divi- 
sion of  Burns,  Nordeman,  Rea  c&  Co. ,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Brown 
Club;  Feb.  12.  Active  in  civic  affairs  in  Phila- 
delphia since  graduation,  Mr.  Rubel  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
City  Trusts,  director  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Seventy  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority, 
chairman  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund, 
and  a  city  councilman.  In  1964,  Governor 
William  W.  Scranton  named  Mr.  Rubel  to 
Philadelphia's  Registration  Commission.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1960  and  1964.  Mr. 
Rubel  received  an  Alumni  Citation  from 
Brown  in  1959.  He  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  1.  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Julia,  606  West- 
view  St.,  Philadelphia  19119;  a  son,  Walter 
'52;  and  a  daughter,  Itilia  '50. 

John  Fielder  Cotton  '24,  Jamestown,  R.I., 
vice  president  of  Douglas  Young,  Inc.,  in 
Pawtucket;  Jan.  4.  Delta  Phi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  P.O.  Box  385, 
Jamestown  02835;  and  a  daughter,  Janet. 

Joseph  William  Emsley  '24,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  a  reporter  for  the  Poughkeepsie  lournal 
for  thirty-seven  years  prior  to  his  retirement 
' n  1964  and  a  prominent  local  historian;  Jan. 
;.  .-Xs  a  political  reporter  for  the  Poughkeepsie 
journal,  Mr.  Emsley  conducted  a  series  of 
interviews  with  his  neighbor,  Franklin  D. 
Koosevelt,  both  before  and  after  the  latter 
became  president.  Following  his  retirement, 
tr.  Emsley  wrote  many  historical  articles  for 
he  paper  and  for  the  Dutchess  County  His- 
)rica;  Society  yearbook.  He  had  served  as 
presidejit  of  that  organization.  Lambda  Chi 


Alpha.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna,  31 
Forbus  St.,  Apt.  C-2,  Poughkeepsie  12601;  a 
son,  Joseph;  and  a  daughter,  Alice. 

Sophie  Reiter  Gordon  '24  A.M.,  Toms 
River,  N.J. ,  former  owner  of  Gordon  Phar- 
maceuticals of  Toms  River;  Aug.  30.  Survi- 
vors are  not  known. 

Dr.  George  Halsey  Hunt  '24,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  former  chief  of  the  division  of  general 
medical  sciences  at  the  National  Inshtutes  of 
Health;  Feb.  2.  Dr.  Hunt  received  his  M.D. 
degree  in  1928  from  the  Columbia  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  After  retiring  in 
1962,  he  became  executive  director  of  the 
Educational  Council  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates  in  Philadelphia,  a  position  he  held 
until  1973.  Dr.  Hunt  became  the  first  director 
of  the  Center  for  Aging  Research  at  NIH  in 
1956,  becoming  chief  of  the  division  of  gen- 
eral medical  sciences  in  1958.  In  1962,  he  was 
awarded  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Phi  Kappa. 
His  father  was  the  late  Rolla  E.  Hunt  '00  and 
his  uncle  was  the  late  Charles  C.  Tillinghast 
'06.  Survivors  include  his  second  wife, 
Helen,  16487  Gabarda  Rd.,  Rancho  Ber- 
nardo, San  Diego  92128;  a  daughter,  Barbara; 
and  a  brother,  John  T.  Hunt  '26. 

Samuel  Burntt  Boynton  '26,  Colts  Neck, 
N.J.,  retired  president  of  Boynton  &  Boynton 
Insurance  Co.  of  Red  Bank,  N.J.;  April  17, 
1979.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  His  father  was 
the  late  Ernest  Boynton  '00.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Helen,  Creamery  Rd.,  Colts  Neck, 
Monmouth  County  74331. 

Arthur  Frederick  Hayxoorth  '26,  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  retired  safety  inspector  for 
Great  American  Insurance  Co.  of  Boston; 
March  16.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include 
his  sister,  Ann  H.  Fritz,  of  Fullerton,  Calif. 

George  Burden  Munroe.  jr.  '28,  Williams- 
burg, Mass.,  retired  utility  executive;  Feb.  7. 
Mr.  Munroe  spent  forty  years  with  New  Eng- 
land Electric  System,  the  parent  company  of 
Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  and  retired  in 
1970  as  comptroller  and  a  director.  His  father 
was  the  late  George  B.  Munroe  '98.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Mary,  58  South  St.,  Wil- 
liamsburg 01096;  sons  George,  John,  and 
William;  and  a  daughter,  Janet. 

Charles  Court  Taetsch  '28,  Plainville, 
Conn.,  owner  of  a  retail  business  in  Plainville 
and  undergraduate  president  of  his  class; 
Jan.  27.  Mr.  Taetsch  was  state  representative 
from  Plainville  from  1952  to  1954  and  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Plainville  Water  Co.  He  was  a  Naval 
officer  during  World  War  II.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Florence,  22  Bristol  Ave., 
Plainville  06062;  sons  Charles,  Edwin,  and 
Eugene;  and  a  daughter,  Patricia. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Allen  Scott  '29,  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  a  prominent  osteopathic  physician  in 
Cranston,  R.I.,  for  forty-three  years  prior  to 
his  retirement  in  1977  and  a  vice  president  of 
his  class;  Jan.  7.  A  1933  graduate  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  Dr. 
Scott  immediately  joined  Cranston  General 
Hospital,  where  he  ser\ed  as  chief  of  staff 
and  chief  of  the  obstetrical  unit.  He  was  pres- 


ident of  the  Rhode  Island  Osteopathic  So- 
ciety from  1946  to  1948  and  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  of  Osteopathic 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists.  A  former 
Boy  Scout,  Dr.  Scott  remained  active  in  that 
organization  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
training  committee  of  Narragansett  Council. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  Brown  Football  and 
Hockey  Associations  and  the  Brown  Fund. 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  His  father  was  the  late  Wil- 
bur A.  Scott  '97  and  a  brother  was  the  late 
Harold  L.  Scott  '29.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  515  Chestnut  St.,  Seekonk  02771; 
sons  Dr.  Richard  '64  and  Dr.  Walter;  and  five 
daughters,  Dr.  Diana,  Nancy,  Patricia,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Martha;  and  a  brother,  W.  Carleton 
Scott  '24. 

Mary  Gladding  Rtgby  '32,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  a  former  substitute  school  teacher  in 
the  Wolcott  (Conn.)  schools;  Feb.  7.  Sur\i- 
vors  include  her  husband,  John  '33,  159  South 
St.,  Apt.  5,  Plymouth  02360;  and  four  chil- 
dren, Joan,  Peter,  John,  and  Judith. 

Frances  Katz  Kahn  '34,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  a 
school  teacher;  June  1979.  Survivors  include 
a  son,  James,  1  Horizon  Rd.,  Apt.  409,  Fort 
Lee  07024;  and  a  daughter,  Susan. 

Robert  Lang  Pottle  '34,  Sarasota,  Fla. ,  re- 
tired president  of  the  Pottle  Agency,  an  in- 
surance company  in  Rockford,  111.;  March  14. 
Since  coming  to  Sarasota  in  1968,  Mr.  Pottle 
had  been  owner-manager  of  Riviera  Apart- 
ments on  Golden  Gate  Point.  He  served  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  11  and  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
heroism  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Pottle  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ivy  League  Club  of  Sarasota.  Phi 
Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy, 769  John  Ringling  Blvd.,  Sarasota  33577; 
a  son,  Robert;  a  daughter,  Ann;  a  step- 
daughter, Susan;  and  a  brother,  ]ohn  '36. 

Martha  Davis  Trafton  '34,  Verona,  N.J.,  a 
former  school  teacher  at  Slater  Junior  High 
and  Pawtucket  West  High  School,  both  in 
Pawtucket,  R.I.;  Feb.  21.  Survivors  include 
her  husband,  William,  Linn  Dr.,  Verona 
07044. 

Leo  Weiss  '34  A.M.,  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla., 
a  guidance  counselor  in  the  Providence 
school  system  for  almost  forty  years;  Aug.  6. 
Mr.  Weiss  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  Survivors  include  his  wife 
at  C-28,  439  SW  Natura  Ave.,  Deerfield 
Beach  33441. 

David  Regan  McGovern  '37,  Narragansett, 
R.I.,  longtime  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence and  Rhode  Island's  first  World  War  11 
flying  ace;  Feb.  23.  Mr.  McGovern  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Corps  after  a  brief  stint  with  an  insur- 
ance company  in  New  York  and  ended  the 
war  with  a  Purple  Heart,  the  Bronze  Star 
with  Cluster,  the  Air  Medal,  and  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  appointed  deputy 
treasurer  of  Providence  in  1947  and  treasurer 
in  1963.  Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Kathleen,  67Sakonnet  Blvd.,  Narragansett 
02882;  and  a  daughter,  Kathleen. 

Leah  Dooley  Liberatorc  '38,  New  York  City, 
a  former  actress  who  played  character  parts 
on  radio  and  television;  Feb.  17.  Mrs.  Liber- 
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atore  received  her  MA.  in  speech  and  dra- 
matics from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1939.  She  also  studied  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
in  England.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
Anthony,  3  Peter  Cooper  Dr.,  New  York  Citv 
10010;  and  two  brothers,  /.  Aldcn  Dooley  '36  ' 
and  Edward  T.  Dooley  '40. 

Robert  Henry  Phillips  '44,  Smithfield,  R.I., 
vice  president  of  manufacturing  develop- 
ment for  the  Cranston  Print  Works;  Feb.  19. 
As  a  Naval  officer  during  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Phillips  participated  in  the  Mariannas  Oper- 
ation, including  the  occupation  of  Iwo  Jima, 
Okinawa,  and  Japan.  He  was  a  former  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gion of  the  American  Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Ruth,  Williams  Rd.  #3, 
Smithfield  02917;  a  daughter,  Judith;  and  a 
son,  Stephen. 

Deborah  Hunt  Philbrick'4b,  Providence, 
head  class  agent  and  a  woman  who  spent 
much  of  her  life  contributing  to  social  and  ar- 
tistic organizations;  Feb.  29.  Mrs.  Philbrick 
was  a  volunteer  for  Planned  Parenthood  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  the 
Urban  League  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Provi- 
dence Shelter  for  Colored  Children,  and 
Trinity  Square  Repertory  Co.  She  was  also  a 
nature  lover  and  conservationist  and  contrib- 
uted time  and  money  to  those  causes.  Mrs. 
Philbrick  was  extremely  active  in  the  affairs 
of  Pembroke  College.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Charles  H.  Philbrick  II  '44,  a  poet  and  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Brown.  Her  father  was  the 
late  S.  Foster  Hunt  '04.  Survivors  include  four 
sons,  Steplicn  H.  '71,  Cunningham,  Mass.; 
Timothy,  Benjamin,  and  Harrv. 

William  Herbert  Syrett,  Jr.  '48,  Massa- 
pequa  Park,  N.Y.,  a  Nassau  police  inspector 
who  commanded  the  department's  scientific 
investigation  bureau  prior  to  his  retirement 
in  1976;  Jan.  31 .  Mr.  Syrett  served  as  an  offi- 
cer on  the  USS  Pern/,  an  aircraft  carrier,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Arlene,  223  Grand  Blvd.,  Massapequa 
Park  11762;  a  son,  David;  and  a  daughter, 
Karen. 

Raymond  Salratore  Capiotosito  '49,  Crans- 
ton, R.I.,  owner  and  operator  of  Roffler  West 
Hair  Salon  of  Cranston;  Feb.  6.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Dorothea,  2391  Cranston  St., 
Cranston  02920;  and  a  son,  Raymond. 

Walter  Gordon  Carlisle  '50,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  directorof  risk  management 
and  insurance  for  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.;  July 
30.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  active  in  Brown  affairs 
and  served  as  secretary  of  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  Brown  Club.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Nancy  Gilbert  Carlisle 
'50,  555  Broadway,  IF,  Hastings-on-Hudson 
10706;  and  daughters  Cynthia  and  Deborah 

Martin  Lawrence  Greenwald  '50,  Warwick, 
R.I.,  a  partner  in  the  Providence  law  firm  of 
Selya  &  Greenwald  and  a  former  Rhode  Is- 
land radio  and  television  personality  known 
as  Larry  Martin;  Feb.  18.  Mr.  Greenwald  was 
a  disc  jockey  for  WJAR  radio  and  a  sports  an- 
nouncer for  WJAR-TV,  Channel  10,  from 
1954  to  1959  while  he  attended  Boston  Uni- 


versity Law  School.  He  was  a  former  reporter 
for  Rm^f  magazine.  Mr.  Greenwald  was  a 
World  War  11  Navy  veteran.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Celma,  102  Ann  Mary  Brown 
Dr.,  Warwick  02889. 

Rej^inald  George  Phillips  '50,  Concord, 
Mass. ,  a  physicist  and  a  jazz  pianist  who  at 
one  time  shared  the  bandstand  with  such 
jazz  greats  as  Bobby  Hackett  and  Jack  Tea- 
garden;  March  3.  After  college,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  employed  as  a  physicist  with  Electronics 
Corp.  of  America  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
had  been  part  of  a  research  team  that  was  ac- 
tive in  nuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific.  In  recent 
years,  he  had  played  piano  in  cocktail 
lounges  and  nightclubs  in  the  greater  Boston 
area  and  had  recorded  for  a  number  of  record 
companies.  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  Air  Force 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  Theta  Delta  Chi. 
Survivors  include  a  son,  George,  of  Pepper- 
ell,  Mass.,  and  a  daughter,  Susan. 

Bernard  Irwin  Fain  '52,  Barrington,  R.I., 
president  of  the  Balfred  Floor  Covering  Co. , 
East  Providence,  treasurer  of  his  class,  and 
1976-1978  national  co-chairman  of  the  Brown 
Fund;  March  12.  "Bif"  Fain  was  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Business  School  in  1954 
and  was  a  past  president  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Club  of  Rhode  Island.  His 
fund-raising  activities  for  Brown  include 
service  as  a  head  class  agent  and  chairman  of 
the  alumni  reunion  programs.  While  he  was 
national  co-chairman  of  the  Brown  Fund,  the 
University  twice  set  giving  records.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Fain  was  presented  the  Elwood  E. 
Leonard,  Jr.,  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award,  the  highest  accolade  Brown  offers  to 
an  alumnus  for  leadership  in  the  University's 
fund-raising  programs.  The  award  was  es- 
tablished in  1977  in  memory  of  "Woody" 
Leonard  '51,  who  was  acknowledged  as 
Rhode  Island's  premier  fund  raiser.  In  1979, 
a  Bernard  I.  Fain  Lectureship  Fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  was  established.  Mr. 
Fain  was  an  Army  veteran.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Carol,  129  Rumstick  Rd.,  Barrington 
02806;  a  son,  Eric  '82;  daughters  Barbara  '81 
and  Katherine;  and  a  sister.  Dons  Fain  Htrsch 
'44. 

Milton  Briden  Hindis  '53,  Providence,  a 
librarian  at  Brown  until  1978;  Feb.  16.  Mr. 
Hurdis  received  his  master's  in  library  sci- 
ence at  URI  and  his  master  of  divinity  degree 
from  the  Nashotah  House  in  Wisconsin.  He 
had  been  a  curate  at  St.  Barnabas  Church  in 
Warwick.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Shirley 
Thomas,  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Leonard  Earl  Rubin  '54,  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  vice  president/sales  of  the  Benson 
Shoe  Co.  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Jan.  17.  Survivors 
include  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Audrey  Southworth  Eckcr  '56,  Chatham, 
N.J.,  formerly  an  industrial  librarian  at  The 
LindeCo.  of  Newark,  N.J.;  Nov.  17.  Mrs, 
Ecker  had  attended  the  Rutgers  graduate 
school  in  library  science   A  third-generation 
alumna,  she  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Robert  '55,  of  55  Rolling  Hill  Dr.,  Chatham 
07928;  a  son,  Winslow;  her  mother,  Audrey 
Watson  Southworth  '30;  and  a  brother,  Charles 
E.  '60.  Her  father  was  the  late  Charles  E. 
Soutlrworth  '33. 


Stuart  Michael  Winkler  '57,  New  York 
City,  former  portfolio  manager  of  Mack,  Bus- 
neli  &  Edelman  in  New  York  City;  June  1979. 
Mr.  Winkler  served  in  the  Navy.  Survivors 
include  a  sister,  Bebe  Winkler,  420  East  55th 
St.,  New  York  City  10022, 

William  Prager,  Savognin,  Switzerland, 
an  internationally  recognized  engineer  and 
mathematician  who  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  applied  mathematics  in  this 
country,  and  the  man  who  established  and 
headed  the  department  of  applied  math- 
ematics at  Brown;  March  17.  Professor  Prager 
brought  applied  mathematics  to  the  United 
States  when  he  founded  the  division  at 
Brown  in  1946.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
University's  Physical  Sciences  Council  and 
was  a  moving  force  in  the  development  of 
the  division  of  engineering  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  physics.  Through  Dr.  Prager's  ef- 
forts. Brown  became  one  of  the  first  univer- 
sities to  bring  electronic  computers  to  bear  on 
mathematical  problems,  and  it  was  his  pres- 
ence at  Brown  in  the  late  1940s  that  enabled 
the  University  to  recruit  the  staff  and  take  the 
steps  that  led  to  its  wide  recognition  in  ap- 
plied mathematics  and  applied  mechanics. 
The  war  in  Europe  had  scattered  the  great 
men  in  these  fields,  and,  thanks  to  Professor 
Prager,  some  of  the  verv  best  of  these  men 
came  to  Brown.  William  Prager  was  born  in 
Karlsruhe,  Germany,  in  1903  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Darmstadt.  He  belonged  to  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  Golden  Age  of  applied 
mathematics,  an  age  that  flourished  in  Ger- 
many in  the  1920s  and  featured  such  men  as 
Prandtl  and  von  Mises.  Dr.  Prager  served  for 
several  years  as  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Applied  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  By  the  early  1930s,  he  had 
achieved  an  international  reputation  as  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  experts  in  vibration, 
plasticity,  and  in  the  theor\'  of  structures. 
Adolf  Hitler  had  him  dismissed  from  the  uni- 
versity because  of  Prager's  strong  anti-Nazi 
views,  and  the  young  mathematician  subse- 
quently was  offered  the  chair  of  mechanics  at 
Istanbul  University  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. While  in  Turkey,  Dr.  Prager  was 
named  an  associate  fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Sciences  of  New  York  Citv,  and 
his  theories  for  airplane  design  were  adopted 
by  the  British  Air  Ministry.  After  months  of 
what  he  termed  "intrigue,"  President  Wris- 
ton  was  able  to  bring  Dr.  Prager  to  Brown  in 
1941 .  In  his  book.  Academic  Procession,  Presi- 
dent Wriston  called  this  episode  "one  of  the 
great  games  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  gov- 
ernment that  makes  influence  peddling  un- 
derstandable—  and  thriving."  From  19,59  to 
1965,  Dr.  Prager  served  as  L.  Herbert  Ballou 
Professor  at  the  University,  He  left  Brown  in 
1965  to  teach  for  three  years  at  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego  but  returned  in 
1968  and  taught  until  1973,  when  he  retired 
to  Switzerland,  In  1959,  he  was  named  to  the 
Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in  1966  he 
was  awarded  the  Timoshenko  Medal  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
He  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  from  Brown  in  1973. 
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ON  STAGE 


This  is  being  written  without  any  notes,  since  it's  tough 
to  deal  blackjack  and  take  notes  at  the  same  time. 
Dealing  blackjack,  in  fact,  requires  every  ounce  of  con- 
centration and  coordination  one  can  muster,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  do  lightning-fast  mental  arithmetic  —  no  counting 
on  your  fingers,  please  —  and  maintain  a  certain  suave 
aplomb,  regardless  of  whether  your  table  is  empty  or  three 
deep  with  players  and  kibitzers. 

The  BAM  staff  has  earned  a  reputation  —  among  our- 
selves, anywav  —  for  a  willingness  to  tackle  weird  assign- 
ments, to  rush  in  where  other  mortals  fear  to  tread  (lest  they 
make  fools  of  themselves).  So,  when  I  was  unexpectedly  in- 
vited to  be  a  dealer  at  the  annual  Casino  Night  in  the  Ratty,  1 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  tried  to  kick  over  any  traces  of  mis- 
givings I  felt.  I  didn't  know  anv  more  about  casino  blackjack 
than  the  Queen  of  Clubs,  but  they  promised  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  rules,  and  I  hoped  I  could  get  some  expert  coach- 
ing beforehand.  I'd  never  even  been  to  Casino  Night  before. 

Casino  Night  is  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Frater- 
nity Presidents,  and  it  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  lose  your 
shirt  to  a  good  cause  —  the  American  Cancer  Society.  It  fea- 
tures blackjack,  poker,  dice  games,  numbers  wheels,  cham- 
pagne, beer,  soda,  the  Brown  Jazz  Ensemble,  and  all  the  red 
and  blue  chips  you  can  stuff  in  your  pockets  (for  a  price,  of 
course).  Every  year,  members  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration are  invited  to  step  out  of  character  and  become  Deal- 
ers-for-a-Night,  instant  croupiers,  after  which  thev  presum- 
ably return  to  being  pillars  of  the  community.  Some  return  a 
little  richer,  some  a  little  poorer  —  for  they  have  in  fact  been 
known  to  gamble  themselves,  as  1  can  reliably  report.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  cash  flow  emanates  from  the  pockets  of  stu- 
dents, who  are  probably  trying  to  supplement  their  finan- 
cial-aid packages. 

I  arrived  at  the  Ratty  early  that  Friday  night  —  the  first 
night  of  Spring  Weekend  —  with  two  English  friends,  who 
had  tried  to  teach  me  the  maddeningly  complicated  British 
version  of  casino  blackjack  and  then  volunteered  to  come 
along  and  be  my  first  customers.  (I'd  been  buttonholing 
people  all  week,  in  search  of  someone  who  could  give  me  a 
dry  run.  I  concluded  that  a  weakness  for  casino  gambling  is 
not  a  major  social  problem  in  America,  at  least  not  in  New 
England.)  Dealers  had  to  check  in  at  the  dealers'  table  ahead 
of  time;  I  noticed  that  my  fellow  blackjack  croupiers  included 
Dean  of  the  College  Harriet  Sheridan  and  special  events  offi- 
cer Bill  Slack,  who  was  wearing  an  eyeshade. 

This  was  to  be  no  small-time  affair,  no  glorified  frater- 
nity party:  the  cavernous  Refectory  was  a  sea  of  green-cov- 
ered tables,  and  the  line  of  early  arrivals  waiting  to  get  in  al- 
ready stretched  out  into  VVriston  Quad.  After  the  dealers  had 
dispersed  to  their  tables,  we  Vvere  each  given  a  shoebox  con- 
taining two  decks  of  cards  and  our  very  own  pile  of  red  and 
blue  plastic  chips.  The  chips  bore  the  Hilton  insignia,  which 
invsiified  me;  were  they  on  loan  from  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton? 
We  were  instructed  to  shuffle  both  decks  together  —  a  tricky 
rroiosifion,  since  the  cards  were  brand  new  and  felt  like 

buttered  —  and  place  one  joker  at  the  bottom  so 


Chance  meeting 

we'd  know  when  to  shuffle  again.  As  the  doors  were  about 
to  open,  the  student  who'd  been  passing  out  the  shoeboxes 
circled  the  room  yelling,  "Blues  are  a  quarter,  reds  are  a  dol- 
lar. "  I  counted  mine  up  —  $20  worth  —  piled  them  into  neat 
little  stacks,  and  braced  myself  for  the  onslaught. 

I  needn't  have  bothered.  Most  of  the  early  arrivals  were 
busy  checking  the  place  out,  sizing  up  the  options  as  they 
bought  handfuls  of  chips  and  jingled  them  in  their  pockets, 
sipping  champagne  and  waiting  for  the  fever  to  strike.  Jackie 
and  Rob,  my  English  friends,  were  my  only  customers  for 
the  first  quarter-hour  or  so;  after  losing  three  of  the  first  four 
rounds,  they  left  the  table  disgruntled  in  search  of  greener 
pastures,  claiming  that  the  odds  were  too  much  in  favor  of 
the  house. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ratty  was  filling  up  rapidly  and  looking 
more  and  more  like  Harold's  in  Reno.  Everyone  was  dressed 
to  the  nines;  a  certain  restless  hunger  thickened  the  air  like 
cigarette  smoke,  and  the  players  were  beginning  to  exhibit 
all  the  classic  symptoms  of  gambling  fever  —  the  tense  pallor 
or  overconfident  flush,  the  hard  glint  in  the  eves,  the  mon- 
omaniacal  concentration.  You  would  have  thought  that  en- 
tire trust  funds  were  being  gambled  away,  instead  of  an  eve- 
ning's loose  change.  One  high  roller  at  my  table  was  betting 
several  dollars  a  hand,  oblivious  to  his  date,  who  was  clearly 
not  a  blackjack  fan  and  looked  like  she  wanted  to  dance. 
Serenely  detached,  I  was  getting  into  the  rhythm  of  it,  hit- 
ting my  stride:  "All  bets  on  the  table.  Hit?  Sorry,  no  five-card 
Charlies.  Dealer  pays  twenties."  And  I  was  raking  it  in. 

Dave  Inman,  the  Catholic  chaplain,  seated  himself  next 
to  me  for  a  few  rounds  as  my  shift  was  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
could  have  gone  on  for  hours,  but  Dave  had  volunteered  for 
the  next  shift,  so  I  yielded  my  place  to  him,  along  with  my 
shoebox  full  of  chips.  One  boy  came  over  immediately  and 
plunked  himself  down,  saying,  "I  figure  I  can't  lose  at  the 
Father's  table."  I  headed  for  the  bar,  bought  myself  a  glass  of 
champagne  and  three  dollars'  worth  of  chips  and  —  feeling 
lucky  —  went  looking  for  the  rest  of  the  action. 

Most  of  it,  or  at  least  the  most  vocal  part  of  it,  was 
around  one  of  the  dice  tables,  which  seemed  to  draw  people 
like  a  magnet.  Jackie  and  Rob  had  already  gotten  hooked. 
You  placed  your  chips  on  the  number  or  numbers  you 
thought  would  turn  up  on  the  next  throw  —  seven,  ten,  any 
pair,  and  so  on  —  and  were  paid  according  to  the  mathe- 
matical odds,  which  were  painted  in  below  the  numbers 
themselves.  This  was  a  lot  less  civilized  than  blackjack,  and  a 
lot  more  suspenseful  —  a  real  make-or-break  game,  where 
vou  could  bet  a  dollar  and  win  twenty  if  you  happened  to  hit 
numbers  two  or  twelve.  People  forgot  their  decorum  and 
hollered  at  every  throw.  One  boy,  convinced  his  date  had 
the  magic  touch,  was  letting  her  place  all  the  chips  for  both 
of  them.  I  proceeded  to  lose  three  dollars  as  rapidly  and  me- 
chanically as  if  I'd  been  feeding  nickels  into  a  parking  meter. 

We  left  shortly  afterwards,  and,  feeling  a  little  loose 
from  the  champagne  and  all  the  excitement,  I  stepped  off  a 
curb  and  sprained  my  ankle.  All  in  a  day's  work,  as  they  say. 
Next  year  I'm  going  to  volunteer  for  the  dice  table.  IP. 
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You  knoiv,  there's  not  just  one  ivay 
to  buy  a  Brown  football  poster. 


Midwiufor   Floral   Pa^oani 


BROWN  JON 

sME  colliIgi 

Pasacleiia 


You  can  buy  the  poster  announc- 
ing the  first  annual  Rose  Bowl 
game  as  a  Brown  football  booster, 
for  instance.  (Brown  played  in 
that  first  Pasadena  game.) 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  would  like  to  help  out  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine that  in  its  own  league  has 
been  among  the  Top  Ten  for  twelve 
straight  years.  (The  money  earned 
from  the  poster  sales  goes  directly 
to  the  BAM.) 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  have  a  discerning  eye  and 
appreciate  classy  things.  (The 
poster  is  a  20"  x  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original 
issued  in  1916.) 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because  it 
would  be  a  fine  gift  for  someone 
you  know  —  a  student  at  Brown, 
an  alumna,  a  friend. 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  hke  it. 

In  all  these  ways  —  go  on, 
count  them  —  you  can  buy  this 
Brown  football  poster.  Please  do. 


Order  form 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

Please  send  me poster(s)  celebrating  Brown 

football  at  $7  each  (includes  postage  and  handling). 


Name 


Address. 
City 


__State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University.  Allow  three  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 
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